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INTRODUCTION. 





Wirether we agree with, or whether we differ from, what 

Lord Curzon hadto say in his many public speech- 
es in India, we cannot fail to find in His Lordship’s 
utterances much that compels thought and much that 
is worth remembering. Merely as historical records, 
too, they have a peculiar value of their own; for in 
Lord Curzon’s public speeches were mirrored all his 
public acts. For example, those masterly orations in 
the Supreme Legislative Council during the Debates 
on the Budget,summed up with remarkable lucidity, 
though in a form very different from that of the stiff, 
uninspiring Blue Book or Report, the results of each 
year’s Administration, the progress of each attempt at 


reform). 


In themselves these speeches constitute an almOst 
perfect epitome of Lord Curzon’s many-sided activities. 
Never before has a Governor-General taken the public 
so fully into his confidence in Administrative matters. 
By printed Resolution and by uttered speech, Lord 
Curzon set himself frankly and whole-heartedly to in- 
form the public of the purposes and performances of his 
Government. This, he has told us, was part of ‘‘a de- 
finite policy,” to vindicate the sincerity of every act and 
aim of Government. He claimed to call himself the 
best friend of the educated and articulate classes of 
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Indians, for, as he said, “I endeavoured to be frank and 
Outspoken, to take them into open confidence as to the 


views and intentions of the Government, to profit by 
public opinion instead of ignoring it, not to flatter or 
cozen, but never to mystify or deceive. Ihave always 
held that Gevernors are the servants of the public, and 
that policies are not such high and holy things as not to 
admit of clear exposition and candid argument for alf 
who care to hear.” To his Lordship there is ‘‘ something 
maniier in treating your critics with respect than in 
pretending that you are unaware even of their existence,”’ 


An otatory of “ vindication” naturally has its 
drawbacks and its weaknesses; indeed it has more often 
the flavour of advocacy than of oratory. But in Lord 
Curzon’s case at any rate it was splendid advocacy— 
high of purpose, instinct with noble enthusiasm, backed 
by indomitable energy and tireless industry. When 
such qualities are joined to the sharpest intellect, to the 
keenest insight into human affairs, to the experience 
gained by world-wide travel and years of activity in the 
Parliament of Parliaments, the result cannot but be 


notable. 


Furthermore, Lord Curzon’s speeches in India were 
not the brain praducts Of a moment: they were almost 
all carefully thought out and prepared—even written 
out—beforehand. No one has less occasion to rely 
on ‘“‘ manuscript eloquence” than Lord Curzon, 
for he is a past master of extempore speaking 
and debate: but while holding the high and responsible 
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and difficult office of Governor-General in India his 
Lordship seems to have felt that careful preparatory study 
and consideration were necessary preliminaries to 
anything in the nature of an important public utterance. 
Thus itis that his Lordship’s speeches “read” so well 
and that they are so complete in themselyé¢s, 


As remarked before, we may agree with Or we may 
differ from what his Lordship has to say in hig speeches, 
but we must One and all acknowledge that they are well 
worth preserying and studying both as a very 
comprehensive epitome of the most strenuous Indian 
Administration of modern times and asa very striking 
record Of the workings of a highly gifted mind. 
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SPEECH AT THE ETON DINNER. 
DPI 


[On the 28th of October, 1898, Lord Curzon, the Rev. J, E. C. 
Welldon and Lord Minto, on their appointment respectively as Viceroy 
of India, Bishop of Calcutta and Governor-General of Canada, were 
entertained at dinner bya large number of their old friends and 
fellow-Etonians. Lord Rosebery presided. The toast of ‘‘ The Queen ” 
having been drunk, the Chairman in giving the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ” 
thus referred to Lord Curzon’s previous career: ‘“ Taking the case 
of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, | am sure he has shown in his position 
at the Foreign Office qualities of eloquence, of debating power, of argu- 
ment, which have hardly been surpassed in the career of any man of 
his standing, (Hear hear). I cannot say—it would be difficult to say— 
thathe has done soin defence of difficult positions, because that 
would be at once to raise a political issue of the very gravest kind. 
(Laughter.) But I am quite sure that no Under-Secretary has ever had 
to defend inthe House of Commons any but positions of difficulty, 
and I think the foreign situations are always of that character. I am 
guite Sure that when Lord Curzon has had_ to defend these situations 
he has defended them with not fess than his customary success. He 
has devoted special study to India. I belicve he has even entered into 
amicable relations with neighbouring potentates, He will pass from 
his home of Kedleston in Derbyshire to the cxact reproduction of 
Kedleston in Government House, Calcutta. We all hope that in his 
time India may enjoy a prosperity which has of late been denied to 
her, and that immunity from war and famine and pestilence may be 


the blessed prerogative of Lord Curzon’s Vicecroyalty. “1 leers), 
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bo 


In responding to the toast, Lerd Curzon, who was received with 


loud cheers, said} :—- 


HIS gathering to-night, composed as it is, of old schocl- 
fellows, old friends, of men who have inherited the same 
traditions and are loyal to the same collegiate mother, is a 
compliment,which, | am sure, the happy trio who are for: 
tanate enough to be your guests are never bikeby to forget. 
But ifthere is anything that could enhance the special 
significance and value of that compliment, it would consist 
in the fact that Lord Rosebery has consented to occupy the 
chair, andin the speech to whieh we listened a short time 
ago. (Cheers). It will ever be menrorable to me, whose 
publie life has been associated with one political party, that, 
at this turning-point in my fortunes, my heakth has been 
proposed by one who has been the leader of the rival politi- 
cal party. (Cheers). Aud it wilt be memorable to all of 
us, your guests this evering, that. as we are starting for 
different spheres of work, the farewell to which we have 
listened should have proceeded from the lips of an ex-Prime 
Minister of England. (Cheers). Surcly there is something 
of good omen in this combination, For, after abl, we, each of 
us, are going cut to occupy, if the expression may be per. 
mitted, a different seat ia that craft of Empire of which Lord 
Rosebery once pulled the stroke oar, (Hear,hear). From his 
lips we have all of us,on many occastons, imbibed the lessons of 
an Imperialism, exalted but not arrogant, fearless but not rash 


—(cheers)—an Imperialism which is every day bec »ming less 
and less the creed of a party and more and more the faith of a 


nation. (Loud cheers). | have said that we are especially for- 
tunate in our hosts and in our Chairman. But may I, for 
myself, also claim a particular good fortune in the person of 
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one cf my fellow-guests ? When twenty years ago Welldon 
and I lived together in Paris, in the house of a French apo- 
thecary, to study the French language —(laughter)—when, at 
alater date, we cressed together the United States of 
America, and together viewed the glories of Niagara and the 


Yosemite Valley ; when on another occasion, m the company 
of a very dear friend, also present to-night, the headmaster of 


Haileybury, we rade together across the mountains and val- 
Jeys of Greece, little did we think that the day would one day 
come when at the same time he and d should be going forth 
to the same great continent to take our share in that noble 
work which | firmly believe has been placed by the inscru- 
table decrees of Providence upon the shoulders of the British 
yvace. (Cheers), I congratulate India apon having obtained 
such a successor to the See of Heber and of Cotton. 
(Cheers), 4 congratulate myself that I shall have as my spi- 
ritual and episcopal master one of my oldest and dearest of 
fiiends. Lord Resebery has spoken in gracious terms of the 
circumstances under which i have accepted this appointment. 
There is a passage in the writings of Thomas Carlyle which, 
in this connection, has always hauated my mind. This is 


what that acute, but rugged, old philosopher said : 


“T have sometimes theught what athing it would be could 
the Queen in Council pich out some gallant-minded, stout 
cadet, and say to him, ‘Young fellew, if there do lie in yeu 
petentiaities of governing, of gradually guiding, leading, and 
eoercing to a noble goal, how sad it is that they should be all 


lust. See, I have scores of Colonies. One of these you shall 
have as vice-king. Go you and buckle with it in the name of 
dieaven and let us see what you will build it te-” 


Well, though these words were spoken of the West Indian 


Colonies, [think that, mutatis mutandis, they are equally 
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applicable to the East Indian Empire, and they indicate to me 
the spirit of courage, but yet of humility, of high aspiration, 
but still more of duty, in which any man should approach 
such a task. (Hear). I have often seen during the past few 
weeks, my acceptance of this office attributed to a variety of 
causes—to personal ambition, to the disappointment of Par- 
liamentary hopes, to failing health. (Laughter). My own experi- 
ence of public life, such as it has been, leads me to think that 
the simplest explanation of the phenomenon of human action, 
human beings being more or Jess always cast in the same mould, 
is apt to be the most correct, and the recondite is often the 
fallacious as well as the obscure, (Laughter)s Is it permissible, 
therefore, for me to say in this company of old school-fellows 
and of fersonal friends that, whatever may have been the 
views of those who thought me worthy of this office, I gladly 
accepted it, because | love India, its reople, its history, its 
government, the abso bing mysteries of its civilisation and its 
life? I think it was first while | was at Eton that a sense of 
its overwhelming importance dawred upon my mind. There 
we were rerretually invited by a body of assiduous and Cap. 


able mentors— I necd lardly say I allude to the Eton mas- 
ters—(laughter)—and we responded with greater or less 
reluctance to the arreal to contemplate the majesty, the law, 
and the living influence of the Empire of Rome. Wehad at 
Eton, and [ hore it still flourishes, an institution called the 
Literary Society, of which, I believe, my friend Welldon was 
the first president, and in which | afterwards bad the honour 
to follow in his footsteps. Tothis suciety, from time to 
time, came down eminent men to preach to us about the 
wider world outside. Among those distinguished persons 
who came in my day was Sir James Fitz James Stephen but 
just returned from India—the father of my dear fiiend Jim 
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Stephen, the “J. K. S.” of the literary world, that brilliant 
but meteoric intellect that all too soon plunged into the 
abyss and was lost from view, (Hear, hear). Sir James 
Stephen came down to Eton and told the boys that listened 
to him, of whom I was one, that there was in that ancient 
continent an empire more populous, more amazing and more 
beneficent than that of Rome; that the rulers of that great 
dominion were drawn from the men of our own people; that 
some of them might perhaps in the future be drawn from the 
ranks of the boys who were listening to his words. Ever 


since that day and still more since my first visit to India in 
1887, the fascination and, if I may say so, the sacredness of 


India has grown upon me until I have come to think that it 
is the highest honour that can be placed upon any subject 
of the Queen, that, in any capacity, high or low, he should 
devote such energies as he may possess, to its services. 
(Cheers). But may I carry my suggestion one step further? 
May I not say that the growth of the ideal of duty has been 
the most salient feature in the histosy of our relations with 
India during the rast hundred years and still more during the 
reign of the present Queen? (Cheers). A century ago India, 
in the hands of the East India Company, was regarded as a 
mercantile investment, the business of whose promoters and 
agents was to return as large dividends as possible, and the 


larger, of course, the better, to the pockets of their share- 
holders at home. In the course of these proceedings many 


of those men amassed great wealth almost oeyond the dreams 
of avarice—wealth, the display of which was apt to be vulgar 
and the source of which was often impure. Indian posts, low 
as well as high, were the spoils of political patronage at home 
and were exclusively distributed according to the narrowest 
and most selfish exigencies of party polemics at home. We 
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have only to look to the treatment of Warren Hastings to 
realise haw little the welfare of India was thought of in com. 
parison with the loss or gain to Whigs and Tories in Lon- 
don. I do not say that we have altogether extricated 
India from the perils and the contamination of the party 
system. Ido not say that our administratioa of that great 
empire is altogether free from blemish or taint. But I do 
say that it is informed with a spirit of duty, and that it is 
edified and elevated by thatinfluence. I do say that we 
think much of the welfare of India and but little of its 
wealth ;— (hear, hear)—that we endeavour to administer the 
Government of that country in the interests of the governed ; 
that our mission there is one of obligation and not of profit; 
and that wedo our humble best to retain by justice that 
which we have won by the sword. (Cheers). May we not: 
indeed, say that atthe endof this nineteenth century the 
spectacle presented by our dominion in India is that of 
British power sustained by a Christian ideal? (Cheers). 
What, then, 1s the conception of his duty that an outgoing 
Viceroy should set before himself? I have no new or start- 
ling definition to give, but the light in which it presents 
itself to my mind isthis, Itis hisduty, first and foremost, 
to represent the authority of the Queen Empress, whose 
name, revered more than the nameof any other living 
sovereign by all races and classes, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, isin India both a bond of union and a symbol of 
power, and, associated with the personal attributes that cling 
about that name, the conviction that the justice of her 
Government is inflexibe, that its honour is stainless, and that 
its mercy is in proportion to its strength, (Checrs). 
Secondly, he should try to remember that all its people are 
not the sons of our own race, and that itis only by regard 
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for their feelings, by respect for their prejudices—I will 


even go so far as to say by deference totheir scruples—that 
we can obtain the acquiescence as wellasthe submission of 


the governed, (Cheers). Thirdly, it is to recognise that: 
though relatively far advanced in the scale of civilisation 
compared with the time of Lord Wellesley or even Lord 
Canning, India is still but ill-equipped with the material and 


industrial and educational resources which are so necessary 
to her career, ard so to work that she may, by slow but sure 


degrees, expand to the full measure of her growth, And, 
lastly, itis to preserve intact and secure either from in- 
ternal convulsion,or external inroad, the boundaries of that 


great and Imperial dominion. (Loud cheers). This, 1 would 
venture to suggest, is the conception which every outgoing 
Viceroy sets before himself. Heis probably unwise if he 
attempts to fill in the details too closely in advance, The 
experience in which he must be sadly lacking at the start, 
but which will come to him in increasing volume day by day, 
will, with slow, and sometimes with painful touch, fill in the 
details as he proceeds. For, after all—and I speak to those 
if there are any here present who have travelled in the East, 
and have caught the fascination of its mysterious surrounding 
—the East is a University in which the scholar never 
takes his degrees. (Hear, hear). It is the temple in 
which the suppliant adores but never catches sight of the 
object of his devotion; it is a journey the goal of which 
is always in sight but is never attained. There! we 
are always learners, always worshippers, always pilgrims. 
1 rejoice to be allowed to take my place in that great 


band of students and of wayfarers who have trodden that 
path for a hundred years, I know ] have everything to learn, 
I have, perhaps, many things to unlearn, But if the test of 
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the pupil be application, and if the test of the worshipper be 
faith, | hope | may pass through the ordeal unscathed. 
(Cheers). At any rate, I have, among the long list of names 
inscribed on the back of this menu, the example of three im- 
mediate Eton predecessors to guide me—of Lord Dufferin— 
(cheers)—-whose Indian Viceroyalty was but the culminating 
point in a career which for over thirty years has been the 
property lessof himself than of his country—(cheers)—of 
Lord Lansdowne—(cheers)—who left India amid greater ma- 
nifestations of popularity and of regard and esteem than any 
departing Viceroy since the Munity—(cheers)—and of my 
immediate predecessor, Lord Elgin-—-(cheers)—who has 
confronted a time of storm and stress with a fortitude and a 
composure which are worthy of the high name he bears, and 
of the race from which he is sprung. (Cheers). 1 know that 
with these distinguished predecessors ! cannot hope to 
compete. But there isone characteristic which | share in 
common with them, and which we possess from our common 
part in the Eton heritage, and that is the desire to be true 
to the honour and the credit of that ancient foundation. 
(Cheers ). I ans not so foolish to-night as to utter any vain 
prophecies or to indulge in any illusive hopes. But 1 should 
be satisfied if | can carry out the work which they have 
begun, and if at the end of my time it can be said of me that 
} have not been unworthy of the traditions of the greatest 
and the noblest of schools. (Loud cheers). 


REPLY TO THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 
REIT DE 
[Lord and Lady Curzon arrived in Bombay at day-break on the 
30th December, 1898, and landed punctually at seven o'clock. Large 
crowds assembled to welcome his Lordship and the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Bombay presented an address of welcome, in the course of 
which they referred to the intense gratification with which all classes 
of the people had hailed the announcement of His Lordship’s fixed de- 
termination that in discharging the great trust reposed in him he 
would be ‘‘guided by regard for their feelings, respect for their pre- 
judices and even deference to their scruples, and, above all, by a 
frank and generous recognition of a common bond of manhood, and 
an element of commen humanity.” The address went on to refer to 
the heavy affliction and dire distress through which the country at 
large andthe Bombay Presidency in particular had just passed, and 
in conclusion, implored His Lordship to start them again on a re. 
newed career of vigorous progress and improvement to which the 
Presidency had been for more than two years a stranger. Lord 
Curzon in reply spoke as follows]: 
R. President and gentlemen of the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay,—I have received with pleasure the address 
which you have just read to me, and I have been struck by 
the cordiality and eloquence of the terms in which itis 
expressed. No Viceroy can set foot upon these shores, which 
are to be his home and the scene of his labours for five years, 
without a keen and almost overpowering sense of the 
magnitude of the vista that opens out before him, or without 
a corresponding sense of gratefulness for the first words of 
welcome that fall from the lips ‘of those over whose 
fortunes he is about to preside. To me, Sir, itis something 
of an alleviation at a moment like this to feel that I do not 


come altogether as a stranger to your country, and that the 
9) 


éJ 
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intimate concern which I have long entertained in its people 
and in its problems, is one which is not based exclusively 
upon hearsay, or upon reading, but which rests upon some 
small personal acquaintance with India, This is the fifth 
time, Sir, that I have gazed from the sea upon the majestic 
panorama of yeur city of palaces and palms, and if my previ-- 
ous experience and visits here have been those of a private 
traveller, yet they have given me an interest which official 
experience can but enhance, in your city itself, so worthy a 
gateway to a land of enchantment, and in your occupations, 
so typical of the busy industry to which peoples of this 
country have turned under the security assured to them by 
British rule. 

I have been glad to notice, Sir, in the address which you 
have just read to me that you speak of earnest and devoted 
loyalty which the whole Empire entertains for the Queen- 
Empress. The first sentiment in accepting this high office, 
when it was betowed upon me, was one of pride that it had 
fallen to my lot to be one of the Governors-General, the 
fifteenth in number, but not, 1 would fain hope, the last of 
her long and illustrious reign (Applause). Such a recollection 
awakens and fires a wonderful train of memory, for it brings 
before one a stately procession of great names which have 
passed into the valhalla of history, and it recalls a period at 
the commencement of which India was but a scattered domi- 
nion, while at its close it is a comparatively homogeneous 
empire. It also awakens in the breast of any incoming Vice- 
roy an ardent sense of duty, for it inspires him with a desire 
to emulate those distinguished predecessors, and to act ina 
manner not unworthy of that august and benignant sovereign 
whom he is privileged to represent. I believe, Sir, that the 
loyalty of which you have spoken, to the person and throne 
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of the Queen-Empress is as widespread, as it is more than 
any other factor the bond which holds together in harmo- 
nious union the diverse races and creeds of this country, and 
which secures to them the blessings of internal peace and 
tranquillity ; and during my stay in India I shall spare no 
efforts, so far as in me lies, to fortify, to diffuse, and encour- 
age that feeling. (Applause), 


I have seen it somewhere stated that lam expected on 
this the first accasion that I speak upon Indian soil, to say 
something of the principles which are likely to be the basis 
of my administration. I hold myself dispensed from any such 
obligation for mose reasons than one. In the first place, I 
have before leaving England given a halting expression of the 
spirit in which I approach this undertaking, and the fact that 
you have, in the address just read to me, quoted with approval 
some of the sentiments to which I have given utterance, leads 
me to think that [ need not repeat them now. In the seeond 
place, I think there would be something presumptuous in as- 
suming that any one Viceroy enters upon his office with a 
conception of its duties more generous or more exacting than 
his predecessors have done before him. Each one, I think, 
as he has landed upon this quay, has felt that he has been 
summoned to no mean calling, and has mentally resolved that 
justice and magnanimity and prudence and sympathy shall 
be the key-notes of his administration. (Applause). 


I remember a great countryman of mine, on being sent 
out to a mission, not indeed comparable with this, but one 
which brought him into contact with races and creeds differ 
ent from his own, in a remote and difficult country, said he 
went out to hold the scales even. Such might be no con- 
temptible motto for the Viceroy of India, for with what 
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mosaic of nationalities and interests he is confronted, with 
bis own countrymen, few in number, and scattered far and 
wide, ina trying climate, in a foreign land, and with manifold 
races and religions so composite and yet so divergent of the 
indigenous population in its growing and ever multiplying 
millions! Fo hold the scales under such conditions is a task 
that calls indeed for supple fingers and yet for nerves of steel, 
but there is another reflection that leads me to place some 
restriction upon anything that I may say about the future. 


No one can be more conscious than myself that the 
verdict to be passed upon my administration depends not 
upon glittering promises or fair prophecy now, but upon 
actual performance later on. Thetime for rejoicing is not 
when a man putteth on his armour, but when he taketh it 
off. (Hear, hear). 1 thank you for your kindly greetings be- 
cause no man can be insensible to the encouragement of a 
generous welcome, but I shall be tenfold better pleased if, 
when I weigh anchor from these shores, and when all eyes 
are turned towards my successor, any of you who are now 
present can come forward truthfully to testify that during my 
time I have done something, if it even be but little, for this 
land, which, next to my own country, is the nearest to my 
heart. Gentlemen, in your address you call my attention to 
the fact that during the past few years India has been subject 
to the triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine. In con- 
nection with the ravages of the two latter in particular our 
hearts in England have gone out to you in your trouble, and 
our purse strings have, as you know, been unloosened on 


your behalf. . 
The-unceasing and devoted efforts of your rulers, of the 
present illustrious Viceroy, in this place, of your Governor, 
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whose application to the onerous duties and work imposed 
upon him by the plague has excited widespread gratitude and 
admiration—(cheers)—have, | believe, enabled India to cope 
with these trials in a manner more successful than on any 
previous occasion. (Cheers). In this great city the patience 
of your people, the voluntary co-operation of your leading 
citizens, and the natural vitality of your resources, have 
greatly assisted in the work of recuperation, and | would fain 
believe that the corner has now been turned, and that an era 
of reviving prosperity is already beginning todawn. (Cheers). 
To that movement it will be my agreeable duty to lend what- 
ever impulse I can, and it is with feelings of sympathy that I 
regard, and shall take an early opportunity of inquiring into, 
the great undertaking to which, with so marked a combination 
of courage and wisdom, you are about to address yourselves 
in this city of Bombay. 


In conclusion, it only remains forme to thank you for 
the gracious welcome that you have extended, along with 
myself, to Lady Curzon. She comes to this country with 
predispositions not less favourable, and with sympathies not 


less warm than mine, and with me she looks forward with 
earnest delight to a life of labour, but of happy labour, in 


your midst. (Loud cheers). Allow me, Sir, to thank you in 
conclusion for the address and for the handsome and aartistic 
casket in which it is enclosed. 
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REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





{In reply to an address of welcome from the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, the Viceroy-Elect said] :— 
ITH peculiar pleasure I have received at the hands of 
your Chairman, Mr. Macaulay (in whom I recognise 
an old school-fellow and friend of my own), the address 
which you have just read, and the courteous and instruc- 
tive contents which I desire to acknowledge, I say, 
with peculiar pleasure, -tecause in this great industrial 
and trading city, which along with beauty agll*its own, reminds 
me of some of the great hives of manufactures and labour in 
my own country, it seems befitting that the views of the 
mercantile classes should be placed before me by the author. 
ised exponents of those interests, and because experience 
elsewhere has already brought me into frequent and agree- 
able contact with the Chambers of Commerce. As Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office at Home, and head of the 
Commercial Department there, 1 have, during the past 
three years, been placed in constant communication with 
analogous organisations in England, and have learnt to what 
extent the views of the Government may be shaped and 
their action assisted, by the advice and information which 
such bodies are ina position to afford. 1 doubt not that 
similar experience awaits me in India, and to any representa. 
tions that you or Associations of a like charaeter and 
influence may come from time to time to addressto me, I 
can promise, in advance, a respectful and interested atten- 


tion. 
You have been good enough to congratulate me upon my 


appointment to the high office which Iam abo ut to assume 
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l accept your congratulations, and 1 may in return ask you 
to be the recipients, by proxy, of the thanks of Lady Curzon 
and myself for the magnificent welcome which we met with 
to-day at the hands of all sections of the population of this 
great city, The continuous lines of people inthe streets, 
‘and the enthusiasm wiih which they greeted us, were inci- 
dents that will live long in our memory, and that will never 
fail to revive delightful recollections of Bombay. 


You bring before my noticea number of subjects in 
.which you are keenly interested, but upon which, while you 
are, from the nature of your experience and your occupations, 
qualified to form ‘and to express a definite opinion, I shall be 
doing no injustice to your imaginations if I say that you do 
not at this stage expect any similiar declaration from myself, 
A Viceroy, setting foot in that capacity for the first time 
upon these shores, can hardly be expected, and would be 
singularly ill-advised, within four hours of his landing, to 
make a pronouncement upon such abstruse questions as 
currency reform, the attraction of British capital to India, 
the utilisation for commercial purposes, of cash balances, 
temporarily accumulated in the coffers of Government, and 
particular railways which ought not to be included in the 
programme of construction. Upon these matters I shall, of 
course, profit by the counsel of your Governor, and by the 
advice of the expert colleagues by whom I shall presently be 
surrounded ; and, while studying them, I shall bear in mind 
the authoritative character of the representations which you 
have made. 

It only remains for meto endorse the hopes with 
which you conclude your address, that a period of re- 
turning peace and _ prosperity, of which I think that 
there are already some signs, may await this recently 
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affected country. A sensational administration is not 
the best prospect that an incoming Viceroy can desire, 
and, although the cup of Destiny is filled by other hands than 
his, he may yet, with a clear conscience, promise during 
his term of office, the fullest devotion of which he may 
be capable to domestic interests and to the material and 
moral development of the vast population committed to his 
care. 





REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE MYSORE 
FAMILY. 





[On the 11th January, 1899, the Viceroy in acknowledging an ad- 
dress from the princes of the Mysore House, said] :— 
ENTLEMEN,—It gives me much pleasure to meet the 
members of so distinguished a family as that to whieh 
you belong, and to recetve at your hands the cordial words of 
welcome which have just been read cut to me. Previous 
Viceroys have been approached by you on the occasion both 
of their arrival in this country, and of their subsequent 
departure ; and it 1s only a few days ago that I was reading 
a report of the friendly interchange of courtesies that has 
recently passed between my predecessor and yourselves. | 
hope that the same happy relations may prevail between us, 
and that I may have further opportunities of improving the 
acquaintance, which | have already made, with the leading 
representatives of your ancient line. Of such experience as 
I have been enabled to gain by travel in foreign lands, a good 
deal has been acquired in Eastern countries, and among 
peoples who are co-religionists of your own. For that faith, 
and for those who practise it, I have always entertained the 
highest respect ; and my residence in India will doubtless 
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strengthen those feelings ; at the same time that it .will give 
me opportunities of testifying an equal interest in all classes 
and creeds in the Indian continent. I must, before I con- 
clude, add a few words of acknowledgment on behalf of Lady 
Curzon to the ladies of your house for the gracefully-worded 
address in which they have expressed to her their good 
wishes and aspirations. It is her desire to follow the noble 
example set by our Gracious Sovereign, whose heart has 
always gone forth to her subjects in this great dependency, 
and who has entered with equal sympathy into the joys and 
sorrows of the women of India. Gentlemen, 1 thank you 
again for the two addresses, 


Se © Eins 


REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE CALCUTTA 
CORPORATION. 





[In reply to this address Lord Curzon spoke as: follows] :— 
R. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta,—I have already had the pleasure 
of being introduced to you on the occasion of my arrival at 
the station at Howrah ; and your words of welcome now are 
but a more formal echo of the friendly reception which you 
accorded to me then. Toanew Viceroy the opening days 
of his life at Calcutta cannot fail to be fraught with a deep 
interest ; for, after his long journey from England, here at 
length he finds himself at the seat of Government and the 
capital of the Indian Empire amid surroundings that have 
been rendered historic by the labours and services of many 
generations of illustrious Englishmen. It is a spot which, long 
before his term of office has expired, will have become in- 


vested in his eyes with all the familiarity and with many of 
3 
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the attractions of home. Here, too, he is brought for the 
first time into contact with the trained counsellors, by whose 
essistance he is destined during tuat period to profit so 
largely, and with the leaders of 2 community whose assidu- 
ous enterprise has made this city an immense emporium 
of commerce and one of the leading ports of Asia. From 
all these points of view Calcutta must be to any Viceroy a 
place of exceptional and enduring interest. The opening 
remarks of your address might lead me to suppose that my 
resignation of political life in England upon acceptance of the 
post which I now have the honour to fill involved in your 
opinion some self-sacrifice. Such is far from being my own 
view of the case. There is no office in the Government of 
the Queen-Empress which in my judgment should more 
appeal—I will not say to the imagination, but to the sense of 
duty and the patriotism of any of her subjects than the 
charge of her great Indian Dependency, I will venture 
further te say there is no post in Her Majesty’s gift which 
arouses in a higher degree her personal solicitude and 
éoncern. Great in my eyes as were the fascinations of 
Parliamentary life at home, it was therefore in no spirit of 
self-denial, but with an eager, though humble, anxiety to render 
some service to Her Majesty and to a country which should 
be as dear to all Englishmen as it is to the heart of their 
Sovereign, that I surrendered my seat in the Housc of 
Commons in order to devote the best years of my life to 
the task which had for long been its favourite pre-occupation. 
Im your third paragraph you speak of the internal and 
externa! troubles with which my predecessor, Lord Elgin, 
was confronted, and which a consensus of opinion, both in 
India and abroad, concurs in recognising that he met with 
ne common fortitude and ‘sagacity. You then proceed ta 
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express a hope that my period,"of office may be devoid of 
similar complications, and may be marked by efforts directed 
to the well-being and presperity of the people. Such is my 
own earnest aspiration and desire. But even a limited 
knowledge of India has confirmed the impression, which ! 
might have derived from the experience of previous Viceroys, 
that prophecy in Asia, the home of surprises, is arash and 
perilous thing, and that the most praiseworthy intentions 
are liable to be frustrated by the unforeseen, and not always 
controllable, compulsion cf event. I therefore refrain either 
from promise or from prediction. But I record my ready 
agreement with yqur underlying proposition which 1 take to 
be that what India requires isa period of tranquillity for 
the steady development ofher resources, and for the ex- 
amination, and if possible, the removal, of such obstacles as 
may be found to retard the smooth path of her progress. I 
have not yet had time to make myself acquainted with the 
full details of the Municipal problem to which you conclude 
by inviting my attention, At alater stage it will doubtless 
come before me; and Iwill give to itthe thoughtful 
consideration which its intrinsic importance demands. Gen- 
tlemen, in accepting your address, allow me to thank you for 
the encouragement which it conveys, and to express the hope 
that during my residence in Calcutta I may be so fortunate 
as to retain the confidence of the Municipal Comimissioncrs 


of this great city. 
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REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE 
BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 





{On the lith January, 1899, in reply to this address the Viceroy 
said) :—- 
ENTLEMEN, the address which you have just presented 
to me,and which I gratefully acknowledge, adds acontri- 
bution of no small value to the generous volume of welcome 
which has been accorded to me upon my arrival to take up the 
post of Viceroy of India. It is, I think, the first address that 
has reached me from an exclusively Indian source; and it fur- 
nishes me, therefore, with the opportunity of conveying my 
thanks not merely to yourselves, but to the many thousands 
of your countrymen who throughout India, have combined to 
testify in so marked a manner the loyalty to the Queen- 
Empress by the reception which they have accorded to her 
representative. The Queen has herself enjoined me to 
profit by the first occasion of expressing her sentiments of 
warm interest in her Indian subjects; and I shall not assume 
any undue prerogative if] say that the intensity of those 
feelings is only matched by the reciprocal attachment and 
veneration which they have aroused in the bosom of the 
Indian peoples towards their Gracious Sovereign. I derive 
additional pleasure from the presentation of your address 
owing to the fact that, as long ago as 1891, when I was Under- 
Secretary of State for India in England, I was made ac. 
quainted with the influential and representative character of 
your Association, and with the excellent work which it has 
done. Your address contains a brief epitome of the recent 
vicissitudes through which the Indian Empire has passed. 
Those vicissitudes, comprising as they have done the almost 
simultaneous trials of froritier warfare, plague and famine 
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have laid a heavy tax upon the resources of the country and 
the patience of its inhabitants. The teachings of previous 
experience and the results of long preparation enabled the Go- 
vernment of Lord Elgin to encounter the famine with greater 
success than on any previous occasion; and the manner in 
which these periodical visitations,inseparable from the Indian 
climate, are now met constitutes in itself no mean justifica- 
tion of British rule. The plague has not been similarly 
stamped under foot ; but the methods adopted for its eradica- 
tion have, I believe, been shaped into the requisite harmony 
of sanitary precaution with respect for natural susceptibilities. 
You call my attention to the interests of the landed proprie. 
tors and the preservation of the old and influential 
families of the Province of Bengal. My own inclinations, 
whether in England or in India, are conservative in respect 
of the land, because I hold that a territorial proprietary long 
associated with the soil, trained in its management, familiar 
with its traditions, and conscious of their responsibilities, 
is an element of stability in a community. In this 
respect my views are buta reflex of that which has been 
the constant policy of the British Government in India, and 
notably in this Province of Bengal. The future of Self- 
government in Municipal institutions is, as you justly observe, 
a question which will claim my attention, It would be 
presumptuous in me as yet to make any opinion derived from 
Western experience the basis of an induction as to the 
principles or methods which may be feasible here, The 
measure of the growth of any civilised community is 
however, its capacity to assume within safe and well-ascer- 
tained limits the responsibility for its own regulation ; and in 


India, as elsewhere, there is required for this problem of 
political and ethical evolution not merely the goodwill of the 
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deponents of power,but the aptitude of the depositories for the 
exercise of the functions that may be committed to their 
care. In Eastern countries, which are lacking in the 
traditions of Self-government, the rate of progress is relatively 
slow ; but the future historian of India will record that during 
the 40 years which have elapsed since the direct Govern- 
ment of India passed to the Crown, it has been steady and 
sure. Gentlemen, | am much obliged for your address, and 
I should like to add one word of personal thanks to Maha- 
raja Bahadur Sir Narendra Krishna for the graceful addi- 
tional phrases of welcome with which he preceded the prin- 
ted address, and also for his kindness in remembering that 
to-day is my birth-day, and in according me his own felicita- 
tions and those of your important Association. 








REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE JAIN 
COMMUNITY. 


oes 





{On the llth January, 1899, the Viceroy’s reply to this address was 
ae follows] :— 
ENTLEMEN,—Among the various’communities who have 


addressed me since my arrival in India, there is none 
whose words of welcome awaken a more responsive echo in my 
breast than the Jains. I am aware of the high ideals embodied 
in your religion, of the scrupulous conception cf humanity 
which you entertain, of your great mercantile influence 
and activity, and of the ample charity that has characterised 
your public and private dispensations. Previous travels in 
India have also familiarised me with many of your temples, 
in whose architectural features | have observed a refinement 
that reminded me ef the great days of Asiatic art. 1 rejoice 
to think that under the egis of British Government you 


* 
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enjoy full toleration for the practice of your faith and the ne- 
cessary security for the pursuance of your honorable avoca- 
tions. The office to which I have been called will not be one 
of labour if I continue to receive the sympathy which has 
been so spontaneously accorded to me, upon my arrival, by 
all classes in this country. In the career of any Viceroy there 
will be inevitable fluctuations both in the tide of fortune and 
in the impulses and attitude of men. But I hope that what- 
ever form these may take, the feelings of genuine regard 
which I venture to think prevail between the peoples of India 
and myself at the opening of my term of office may not be 
shaken or impaired. | 


REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE MAHOMEDAN 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 





[On the 13th January, 1899, His Excellency the Viceroy received 
an address of welcome from the Mahomedan Literary Society of 
Calcutta, to which His Excellency replied as follows] : — 


ENTLEMEN,—I have already received several addresses 
from important bodies and Associations since my arrival 

in Calcutta ; but Ido not know that among them any has 
been couched in language more felicitous, or has breathed 
sentiments more manifestly sincere, than yours. Perhaps 
the fact that you are the Committee of what 1 observe is 
styled a Literary Society may account for your proficiency 
in the former respect. Your experience of the good-will and 
just administration of the British Government has, I hope, 
inspired the feelings of loyalty and devotion to which I 
allude. Iam acquainted with the history of your Society, 
which indeed is only a little younger in years than myself 
and with the admirable exertions of your late founder. A 


% 
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combination of the resources of Western knowledge and 
discovery with the teachings of Oriental learning is, as you 
say, the indispensable condition of an intellectual equipment 
which shall enable the cultured Mahomedan to hold his own 
in the competitive struggle of the modern world. Perhaps 
the Mahomedans of India have been for a while somewhat 
handicapped in the race by an inadequate supply of the faci- 
lities requisite for such a training; although the great 
institution founded, after a life-work of honourable activity, 
by the late Sir Syed Ahmed and kindred efforts organised 
or supported by yourselves, should enable you to recover the 
lost leeway, and to claim your share in the® development of 
the inheritance of your forefathers. At the same time 1} 
am glad to hear you speak with legitimate pride of the 
wealth of Oriental literature as being included in your curri- 
culum, because the acquisition of the resources of modern 
science, indispensable though it be, should blind no student 
to the substantial merits of the philosophy, the poetry, and 
ethics of bygone times. Imperfectly as these may conform 
to be standards of a more progressive age, they have yet con- 
tributed no inconsiderable quota to the moral elevation, as 
well as to the intellectual enjoyment, of mankind. To any 
Mahomedan Literary Society, therefore, and more specially 
to yourselves, whuse prestige and influence are so high, I 
would say, “Pursue your modern studies,but do not altogether 
neglect your ancient prophets and guides and remember that 
the fountains of an obsolete erudition have not infrequently 
distilled the precious drops of truth.” 


Gentlemen, no one with the smallest knowledge of India 
can be ignorant of the great part that has been played in its 
past by Mahomedan dynasties, Mahomedan literature, and 
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Mahomedan customs. No one with the least appreciation of 
the present can ignore the powerful and stable element con- 
tributed to Indian society by the existing Mahomedan States 
and communities. I have, as you remark, been so fortunate 
as to visit on various occasions the courts of most of the 
principal Mussulman potentates of Asia, and I have, perhaps, 
thereby acquired some slight insight into the working of your 
institutions as well as into the practical application of your 
religion. If am also aware that Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, whose Representative in {ndia I ain privileged to be, 
is the Sovereign of a larger number of Mahomedans than any 
monarch in the world, All these considerations are an ex- 
planation of the pecultar interest which I feel in your com- 
munity, and of the satisfaction which it gives me to re- 
ceive your congratulations. | accept your statement that 
upon any occasion of appeal | may implicitly rely upon 
the faithful allegiance of the Mahomedans of India. But 
l rejoice to think that the happy harmouy existing between 
the various races and religions of this country, which is 
the glorious outcome of Her Majesty's reign, and the 
loyalty which is common to them all, are likely, should 
any emergency ever arise, to enlist in her enthusiastic 
service not one section alone, but the whole of the peoples, 
and the votaries of every creed who own her sway. It 
will be with the utmost pleasure and with profound respect 
that | shall receive from you during my te ure of office any 
representations that you may care to address to me; and I 
confidently rely;jupon such communications to assist me in 
the task of government, as weil as io broaden both my ac- 
quaintance and my sympathies with the Mahomedans of 


the Eastern world. 
EP 4S foe 
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REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE 
TALUKDARS OF OUDH. 





{On the 10th January, 1899, in reply to an address from the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh, Lord Curzon spoke as follows):— 
T was within my knowledge before | landed in India that 
among the agreeable duties awaiting a new Viceroy 
upon his first taking up the reins of office, is that of receiving 
a deputation from the Talukdars of Oudh. That body, con- 
spicuous for its representative and influential character, is 
always among the first to welcome the Representative of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and yoyr Appearance here 
to-day is an indication that your attitude remains unaltered, 
and that, in commencing my administration, I shall receive 
at your hands the same support which you have consistently 
accorded to my predecessors. My studies of Indian history 
have rendered me fairly familiar with the history of your 
body, from the time when your relations with the British 
Government were re-adjusted by the skill and impartiality of 
Lord Lawrence, down to the legislation of more recent years. 
Throvghout this period the Talukdars of Oudh have been 
animated by the same spirit of loyalty and of good sense, 
which I think it is no exaggeration to say has now assumed 
almost the fixity of a tradition The work of internal admi- 
nistration is, as you justly remind me, one that applies as 
searching atest tothe capacities of statesmanship as the 
more dramatic issues involved in external policy. There is 
no standing still in the growth of nations; and the adapta- 
tion of the condition and environment of life to the 
increasing stature of a people is atask that calls both for 
vigilance and foresight, I hopeto devote much of my time 
and energies to this task, the importance of which is measur- 
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able by the enormous numbers of those whose welfare it 
affects in the crowded but often obscure by-ways of industry 
and toil. lam grateful to you for having included Lady 
Curzon in the welcome which you haveextended to myself. 





REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE BENGAL 
NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





[On the 23rd January, 1899, in reply ‘to an address of welcome 
presented by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, His 
Excellency the Viceroy said] :— 

ENTLEMEN,—I beg to tbank you for your address. I will 


not repeat what I have said, in reply to somewhat similar 
addresses with which I have been honoured by other repre- 


sentative bodies since my arrival in India, concerning both 
the circumstances of the country and the requirements of 
the hour. That India has suffered severely from recent 
afflictions, and that the task of recuperation should be the 
first interest of Government, are propositions of universal 
acceptance, to which I have previously signified my assent, 
The realisation of any such ambition, while subject to 
vicissitudes which none of us can control, will nevertheless be 
greatly assisted by the harmonious co-operation of all parties 
and classes; and the theory of a common interest in the 
National progress is one, which though it is in the nature of a 
truism, | commend to the attention of all sections of the 
population native and foreign, as capable of very practical 
application, both in the efforts of individuals andin the 
action of the larger units which compose our corporate 


existence. 
In your address you call my notice to a number of 


subjects which excite your own interest, and which should 
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appeal to mine. Iam not disposed to cavil either at the 
contents or at the erder of your enumeration. Relief from the 
Anancial uncertainty and fluctuations which have foriso long 
hampered the Government and interfered with trade by a 
currency reform which shall give stability to our monetary 
system is in my opigzion the first step, though I am far from 
saying that it is the sole step, towards economic and com- 
mercial revival in India. White this difficult problem is still 
under investigation by an expert Committee in London, it is 
useless, and would be premature for me to forecast the issue. 
Nevertheless the symptoms, both here and in England, 
appear to be not unfavourable to an ultimate realisation by 
the Indian Government of the objects with which the policy 
now in course of operation was initiated by them a few years 
ago. 

Concerning Railways and Irrigation, I find that my 
Railway programme has to a large extent been fixed 
for me in advance by the sanction, which has already 
been given, to tlhe contemplated expenditure of the next 
three years. {[rrigation, which in my eyes is a problem 
of not inferior importance, will be one of the first sub- 
jects to receive my patient study. A great deal is said in 
India—but, it appears to me,‘ there has hitherto been much 
more said than done—about scientific and technical educa- 
tion—a topic to which you also allude. | have a word to 
say to you on that matter in a moment. 

I have so fardealt with the subjects which you have your- 
selves selected for recommendation to me. Will you now 
allow me to reciprocate the compliment by making some 
counter-observations to you ? Acquainted as [ am with the 
immense resources and teeming population cf Bengal, and 
amiliar as I have long been with the quick and receptive 
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intelligence of its peoples, | felt confident on coming here 
that in this city and province I should find abundant evidence 
of the application of those advantages to industrial and 
nercaatile exploitation on a large scale. I cannot say that 
the investigations which I have so far made have altogether 
confirmed those anticipations. If | take the number of Juiat 
Stock Companies registered in India, | do not find that there 
has been during the last decade the same development, 
either in nunber or in capital, in Bengal that there has beea 
in Bombay, while in ratio to the total population, which is 
four times greater in Bengal, it has been considerably less. 
In Joint Stock entetprise in Bengal it appears further that 
native capital plays as yet only a very subordinate part. 


{f 1 look to cotton mills, | find similar results. Where- 
as in 1880 there were 5 mills in Bengal as compared with 44 
in Bombay, in 1897 the number had risen to 10 only in 
Bengal, but to 114 in Bombay ; and whereas in Bombay a 
large majority are under native or }arsi management, in 
Bengal only tour are managed by natives, and not one of the 
latter is a native of Bengal. Jute, it may be said, however 
stands to Bengal in much the same relation as cotton stands 
to Bombay, and affords, therefore, a fairer fleld of observa- 
tion. While I am glad to note that the number of jute mills 
of which enterprise Bengal enjoys a practical monopoly, is 
slowly but steadily increasing, I yet find that of the 33 mills 
in Bengal only one is at present under native management. 


In Bengal and Bombay there is the sarhe number of paper 
mills, but the capital, the number of employees, and the 
production of the Bengal mills are largely owing to Govern- 
ment patronage much greater than in Bombay, On the 
other hand while the miHs in the Bombay Presidency are 
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REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE CALCUTTA 
TRADES ASSOCIATION. 


[On the 31st January, 1899, in reply to an address of welcome fiom 
the Calcutta Trades Association, His Excellency the Viceroy said] :— 


I am glad to receive at your hands, Sir, at the termi- 
nation of what I believe has been a successful year o 
office, this address of welcome from the Calcutta Trades 
Association. Your society represents, as I am informed, 
with much ability and discretion, the manifold trading 
interests of this city ; and, as such, it is brought into contact 
with, and must have an intimate knowledge of, many aspects 
of industry and business. 1 am certainly of opinion that 
English money should be attracted to India, and that 
Government should do what lies in its power to encourage 
that movement. The opposite theory which I have seen 
argued, vis., that the employment of British capital in India 
constitutes a drain upon the natural resources of the 
country, | regard as a mischievous delusion. Capital, both 
British and native, is, in my opinion, required for the develop- 
ment of India. Native capital is somewhat shy, and requires 
to be coaxed. It is not as yet habituated, at least in Bengal, 
to large ventures, and is satisfied either with landed invest- 
ment, or in smaller flelds with the high rate of interest upon 
loans which is procurable here. British capital is, therefore, 
a sine qua non to the national advancement ; and it is, | be. 
lieve, sound economic policy, as well as good citizenship, to 
desire that India should become one of its chosen fields of in- 
vestment, and that this great and expanding dominion should 
attract some portion of that wealth which appears to be 
equally at the disposal of the petty and venal republics of the 
Western hemisphere and the moribund kingdoms of the East, 
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You tell me that India possesses all the requisites of a self- 
supporting nation. Iam afraid that, at present at any rate, 
this is the language of hopeful anticipation rather than of de- 
monstrable fact. 1 have spoken of the absence or of the timid- 
ity of capital. Do we produce silver? How much native 
iron ore is smelted in Indian furnaces ?,Do not the only rol- 
ling mills in India work up imported iron? Itake note of 
your phrase, therefore, as an aspiration rather than as an 
assertion; but it may help to widen our outlook and to 
stimulate our energies forthe future. You proceed to say 
that there is an impression that a disposition exists on the 
part of the Government to obtain their requirements from 
England without first ascertaining whether they can be 
supplied on equally advantageous terms on the spot. I am 
glad that this is only an impression; because an im- 
pression is something that is capable of effacement, 
unless it be well founded. I have looked into the mat- 
ter, and I have rot so far found sufficient justification for the 
belief. As long ago as 1823, the Government of India issued 
special orders to the local Governments to purchase, 
whenever possible, in the local markets articles of bonafide 
local manufacture, and unless price or quality compelled a 
different choice, invariably to give the preference to Indian 
over European manufacture, such preference to extend also 
to articles locally manufactured from raw material imported 
from Europe. A schedule was at that time drawn up of all 


the objects that might be so preferred, and on more than one 
occasion since, notably in June of last year in the case of 


articles of iron and steel manufactured in India from 
imported material, that list received a considerable exten- 
sion; while certain firnts of high standing, some of 
whom are, I believe, members of your Association, were 
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selected as qualified to tender for the Government contracts 
in articles of steel and iron. I find, indeed, that of all the 
stores purchased by Government, a proportion of one-third, 
amounting to a total value of 154 lakhs, or over one million 
sterling, was in 1895-97 procured in India. These consisted 
of iran, copper, hardware and cutlery, explosives, cotton and 
silk fabrics, and many other sorts of goods. Whenthe 
Viceroy drives ina Calcutta-made carriage, with Calcutta- 
made harness, and writes his notes for this speech on paper 
manufactured in a Bengal mill, it cannot be said that he 
exhibits any reprehensible indifference to the patronage of 
local industry or enterprise. Whenthe British soldier goes 
into action, or performs his regimental routine in India, in 
clothing, and in foot gear that come from Indian factories, 
his energies are directed to the defence of an interest, the 
produce of which he carries upon his own person. So far, 
therefore, from holding that there is ground for lament, | 
think, on the contrary, that there is much cause for congra- 
tulation and that India is daily asserting her reasonable pre- 
tensions in louder and more insistent tones. While I am 
here—and | think I] may safely say for long afterwards—she 
will receive from me in the prosecution of these evergrowing 
claims, the whole of my sympathies, and as much as may be 
givento me of strength. Gentlemen, may! thank you, tn 
conclusion, for this singularly beautiful casket, as happy in 
its symbolism as itis elegant in its execution ? It isa spe- 
cimen, | understand, of focal design and manufacture ; and it 
refiects, if | may say so, infinite credit upon a handicraft in 
which I have long been keenly interested, viz., the native 
silver-work of Hindoostan, , 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL MAHOMEDAN ASSOCIATION. 


[On the 31st January, 1899,replying te an address of welcome from 
the Central Mahomedan Association, the Viceroy said] :— 


ENTLEMEN,—Your words of welcome to me, upon my 
arrival in India, and entry upon the arduous duties of 

my office, are characterised by a sympathetic warmth to which 
my heart would be dull cid it not respond. The first essen- 
tial, in my opinion, to the orderly rule ofa community of 
one race and religion, and still more of a community of many 
divergent races and religions, by a governing class of another 
origin and faith, is the recognition by both parties of that 
fellow-feeling which substitutes mutual respect for distrust, 
co-operation for antagonism, and kindliness for social indiffer- 
ence, There are many departments of life, both public 
and private, in which this spirit may manifest itself with 
advantage, whether in the official association which 
the free spirit of British Government opens with so liberal 
a hand, irrespective of birth or creed, to those who are 
well qualified among its citizens or in the more modest 
but not less obligatory amenities of every day subsistence. 
1 apply these reflections, gentlemen, to a consideration 
of the topics to which you have especially called my atten. 
tion. The education of Mahomedans and their employment 
in the higher as well asin the lower ranks of the State’s 
service, and their adequate representation on public bodies 
on a scale proportionate to their numbers and capacity, have 
long been features of the declared public policy of the Govern- 
ment of India ; but the attainment of these ends will also be 
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facilitated by the mutual recognition of the feeling which | 
have described. My inquiries have acquainted me with the 
fact that, ever since the days of Lord Mayo, there has been 
a continuous effort on the part of the State to extend the 
educational! facilities offered to the Mahomedans of India, by 
encouragement to their language, by additions te the teach- 
ing faculty, and by financial aid; the object being not to 
create for you exceptional advantages in the struggle of life 
—for this yourown sense of proportion and fairness has 
never led you to claim—but to remove the drawbacks under 
which you formerly laboured, and to provide for you an open 
approach to a fair field. For I imagine that upon these 
principles we shall all be agreed, namely, that the patronage 
of the State must be regulated in the main by public com- 
petition, and by the reward of merit; and that the true law 
of progress is not the depression of the educational standard 
to humour the limitations of the individual, but the elevation 
of the individual to the level of modern competition, In this 
effort, which has been met by a corresponding activity on the 
part of the Mahomedans of India, a considerable and gratify- 
ing advance has already been made. The latest figures which 
I have been able to procure show me that, in 1892, when the 
percentage of the Mahomedan population to the entire 
population of India was 21, the percentage of the Mahomedan 
scholars in public educational institutions was 19—no great 
disparity; while in this Province of Bengal the percentage of 
Mahomedan population was 32, and that of Mahomedan 
scholars 25. I believe that these, on the whole, very credit- 
able figures, are not as yet reproduced in the higher stages of 
education, in the professional, technical, and art colleges. 


But the impulee has been communicated, the movement has 
begun, and there is no crying ‘halt’, in the modern march of 
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enlightenment and emancipation. Subject to the principles 
which I have laid down, I believe that the share given by the 
State to Mahomedans in its public service, is both just and 
generous, For the posts which are decided by public com- 
petition, discrimination, or selection, is obviously impossible ; 
but in the case of posts which are filled by Government by 
nomination or otherwise, the object is to secure that fair and 
proportionate representation which you legitimately claim. 
When the Public Service Commission reported some years 
ago, it was found that of 2,588 persons engaged in executive 
and judicial work, 1,866, or 72 per cent. were Hindoos, and 
514, or 19 per cent.,.Mahomedans : proportions that very 
nearly corresponded to the actual proportions of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans in the total population of India at that 
time, which were respectively 75 and 20 per cent. A revised 
calculation would probably s!:ow figures even more favourable 
to your community. Of the representation of Mahomedans 
on local bodies and District Boards I cannot speak from first- 
hand knowledge; but local Governments are expected, in 
their appointment of nominated members to have regard to 
the due representation of classes and interests otherwise un- 
represented ; and I believe that they acknowledge and act 
up to this obligation. In the Legislative Councils I find that 
there are two Mahomedans in the Councils severally of 
Bengal, Bombay, and the Punjab; and one each in the 
Councils of Madras and the North-West Provinces. I have 
also the advantage of one Mahomedan colleague upon the 
Legislative Council of the Government of India, These 
figures are not fixed and there is no reason why they should 
not in your case, as in that of other constituent classes, 
correspond to the expanding capacity and power of the 
community. I may summarise what I have said by the 
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remark that the symptoms of Mahomedan advance, edu- 
cational and otherwise, seem to me to be encouraging ; and 
by reminding you that, while your efforts are watched with 
a friendly eye by Government, the future rests for the most 
part in your own hands. I have not alluded, gentlemen, to 
the question of wakf properties, because I understand that 
you propose shortly to address a memorial to me on that 
subject. As regards a Moslem University in India, if it is 
intended to carry toa further stage the work already under- 
taken by the Aligarh College which has so abundantly 
justified its existence by the production of a number of first- 
class men, it is a project to which all myst’ wish well. I am 
pleased, gentlemen, to have had the privilege of meeting you 
to-day ; and I hope that the Deity whom we equally revere 
may look with blessing upon our respective labours. 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 
ZEMINDARY PUNCHAYET. 





[On the 3rd February, 1899, a deputation of the Bengal Zemindary 
Punchayet waited on His Excellency the Viceroy with an address of 
welcome—headed by the Maharajah of Durbhanga. The Viceroy 
replied as follows )}:— 

ENTLEMEN, many of the expressions in your address, 

which I gratefully accept, along with the beautiful silver 
casket in which you have placed it, recall, both in kindliness 
of tone and in generosity of sentiment, similar passages 
which I have already acknowledged and commented upon in 
addresses from other bodies. You will not, 1 am sure, thiuak 
me guilty of any insensibility to the flattering character of 
your welcome if, without reiterating the warmth of my 
own sympathies and the sincerity of my desire to act up to 
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the high responsibilities imposed upon me, I pass at once to 


an examination of the points which you bring more speci- 
fically under my notice. 


I understand that you are dissatisfied with the system 
of education prevailing at both ends of the social scale 
with which your property «and irterests bring you into 
connection. Of the education given to the ryots, you 
report that it is inadequate and unsuited to their actual avo. 
cations of life. These avocations I take to be in the main 
the pursuit of agriculture ; and I, therefore, assume that you 
desire a system which shall better qualify the rural classes 
for the industry which it will be their life’s occupation to 
pursue, 1 believe that this also is the view of the Govern- 
ment of India. In recent years great efforts have been made 
to analyse and to supply the deficiencies in existing systems 
of elementary education ; and much progress has been made, 
for example, in the provision of more suitable text books, in 
what are called object lessons, and in physical instruction. 
Upon this I have to make two observations: the first, that 
Government ought not to be left to grapple with this problem 
alone, but that the initiative and effort of private individuals 
and bodies should be freely placed at their disposal ; the se- 
cond, that in teaching agriculture we must not lose sight of 
the still greater importance of training the faculty to under- 
stand what agriculture is. The basis of any practical educa. 
tion must be the acquisition of such knowledge as will enable 
a man to use his senses, to exercise his reason, and to have 
some intelligent understanding of that which he is required 
to perform. 

As regards the education ofthe higher ranks, you record 
your opinion that, as at present pursued, it fails to qualify 
its pupils for their proper stations in society, or for partici- 
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pation in public life. Now itis true that the system of 
public school-training, as we call it in England, is hot 
indigenous in this country, and is not at once adapt- 
able to the traditions or habits of Oriental society. Never- 
theless the Rajkumar Colleges in various parts of India are 
now established on a firm footing, and appear on the whole 
to be producing excellent results. Here, again I would call 
your attention to the fact that in England this class of edu- 
cation has been supplied almost entirely by private initiative 
and without the assistance or support of the State. Should, 
however, there be any suggestions in this respect which are 
present in your own minds, and which you think capable of 
translation into practice, I shall be glad if you will appoint a 
committee of your own body, with whom | would associate 
an educational officer to assist in formulating your views for 
my further consideration. 

In your ensuing paragraph you deprecate Western 
methods of judicial administration as foreign to Oriental in- 
stincts, and as unfortunate in their results. I have never 
. myself felt any personal attraction towards the law courts of 
any country, whether Eastern or Western ; and, while the 
law-giver who evolves order out of chaos has been justly re- 
garded in all ages as a great man, I think that an even greater 
would be he who could persuade his fellow-creatures to 
abstain from drinking too deeply of the wells of justice. The 
thirst is frequently not appeased until it has entailed some 
exhaustion to the constitution of him who drinks.  Litigi- 
ousness, however, has always struck me as the result not so 
much ofthe temptations of law courts as of the temper 
of peoples ; and I do not know that it would be altogether 
correct to say that litigation, according to Western rules, has 
been found in practice te be abhorrent to the instinct of 
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Eastern peoples. However that may be,—that simple cases 
should not be taken to the law courts, but should be settled 
by arbitration, or by some other outside method; that the 
costly and dilatory procession of appeals should be discour- 
aged ; and that society should learn to regard the courts as a 
refuge, and not as a relaxation—these are propositions which 
few will be found to deny. Your Punchayet institutions are, 
I gather, accustomed to deal with questions of a particular 
character rather than with the cases, or disputes, that com. 
monly end in a reference to courts of justice. But that the 
Government are keenly interested in the employment of 
arbitration as a-substitute for judicial proceedings, is shown 
by the Arbitration ‘Bill which has only lately been introduced 
by one of my colleagues, the Legal Member of Council. I con- 
clude with the hope that the interest thus testified may be 
met by a corresponding inclination on the part of the people. 


Gentlemen, I thank you for your good wishes in the 
career of pleasurable resposibility that lies before me. 





REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE IMPERIAL ANGLO- 
INDIAN ASSCCIATION. 





[In reply to an address of welcome resented by the Imperial 
Anglo-Indian Association, His Excellency the Viceroy said] :— 


ENTLEMEN,—Your address differs from every other 


that has so far been presented to mein this important 
particular—that while, as you say, there are topics of special 


interest to you which you might have brought to my notice, 
anomalies or drawbacks that you might have pleaded to have 
redressed, urgent measures that you might have desired to 


recommend, you have refrained from pressing your views 
6 
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upon any such points, and have been content to swell the 
volume of generous acclamation which has greeted the assump- 
tion on my part of the Viceroyalty of India with a contri- 
bution which I count as inferior in interest or importance to 
none of those that I have previously received. Allow me in 
the same spirit, gentlemen, to thank you for your welcome, 
so gracefully extended to Lady Curzon as well as myself; to 
assure you, in my capacity ashead of the Government, of my 
confidence in your loyalty—a loyalty which, as you remind 
me, you have not been slow to testify by personal service in 
the past—and to wish well to your exertions and interests 
in the future. You rightly observe that the cammunity which 
you represent occupies a unique position, midway between 
the social extremes of Indian society. In my judgment this 
is a position which, while not unattended with difficulty, 
and while accompanied by apparent disqualifications, is 
yet endowed with some positive advantages. There are 
many functions in a social economy like that of India which 
can be best performed hy those who have ties of blood with 
both the European and the indigenous peoples; and who to 
the bringing-up and associations of Englishmen, add the 
familiarity with native character, language, and habits of 
thought which descent from an Indian parentage, whether 
recent or remote, can scarcely fail to impart. In particular 
it seems to me that these faculties should find a ready field 
of employment in the mechanical industries which are being 
developed with so much rapidity in modern India, and not 
least in Bengal. The fact that, on the one hand, Anglo- 
Indians, by their education and mode of life, arein touch 


with the European proprietors or managers of such enter- 
prises, while, on the other hand, they must have a closer 
understanding of the interests and feclings of the native 
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artisans than a foreigner can ever acquire, should render their 
services in many cases as foremen, or as intermediaries in 
some capacity or other between the two ranks, of great 
practical value. I am informed by those who can speak from 
an experience of many years that such has in many instances 
proved to be the case. I invite your attention, therefore, to 
this arena of honoueable occupation for Anglo-Indian youths, 
and I would respectfully representto your Association that 
great dignity, and no reproach, attaches to manual labour ; 
and that the community that succeeds best in the world is 
that which most speedily determines its true adaptation to the 
environment in which it is placed, 





REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 





[In reply to an address of welcome from the Indian Association, 
His Excellen:zy spoke as follows }:— 


ENTLEMEN,—The address which you have been good 
enough to present to me covers, | think, a wider field 

than any of those which it has been my agreeable task to 
receive and acknowledge during the past month. At the 
same time it is not one whit behind them in its sympathetic 
expressions of welcome and in the good wishes which it for- 
mulates for my administration, I need not either allude to 
or recapitulate expressions which have occurred in previous 
speeches of my own, and to which you have paid the compli- 
ment of quotation. 1 donot know that sentiments gain in 
intensity, eventhough they may earn a wider publicity, by 
frequent repetition ; and I will therefore content myself on 
the present occasion with saying that I hold by what I[ have 
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previously said, both of my anxiety to serve this country and 
its peoples, and of my deeply-rooted conviction that as Great 
Britain succeeds or fails in India, so toa large extent will 
she be judged by the High Court of History. If there is 
sound reason for not repeating this afternoon what I haveso 
often been called upon to say elsewhere, I have been 
supplied by yourselves, gentlemen, with an equally valid 
reason for not advancing on to new or debatable ground, In 
your fourth paragraph you justly remark that it would be 
altogether out of place onan occasion like this to discuss 
the great public questions of the day, and that you would not 
be justified in soliciting an esxpression ofmy opinions with 
regard to them at so early a date, I observe with pleasure 
that your disclaimer in the former respect has not prevented 
you from conveying to me with considerable amplitude and 
with abundance of argument your own views on several of 


’ 


those topics. I say ‘‘ with pleasure,” because while you de- 
precate discussion or the premature extraction of any pro- 
nouncement from me, it must yet be an advantage to me to 
pe made acquainted, as early as possible, with the attitude 
that is adopted towards these subjects by the important 
Association to which you belong. I take note, therefore, of 
what you say with regard to Local Self-Government, to the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions and to the em- 
ployment of natives of India in the service of the State; and 
while deferring to your canon that any utterance on these 
questions is not at present called for from me, I may yet be 
at liberty to add that they are topics which have constantly 
occupied my attention, and will, no doubt, while I am in 
India, frequently come under my eye. I would observe, 
however, that they are questions, some of which are ofa 
controversial character, and admit of a good deal of debate ; 
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and which are not settled, even though they be advanced, by 
a consideration of one side of the case only. It will be my 
duty to look into both sides, and to decide, so far as decision 
is called for, impartially, and without fear or favour. In the 
discharge of this duty I cannot always expect to carry with 
me the assent, or even the approbation, but I hope that I may 
at least never forfeit the respect, of the community which I 
regard as so high an honour, while energy and hope are still 
strong witnin me, to serve. 


REPLY TO THE LAHORE MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 


(On the 30th March, 1899, at the Government House at Lahore, in 
reply to.an address of welcome from the local Municipality, the 
Viceroy spoke as follows]:— 

OUR Honor and gentlemen,—I am glad at this early stage 

of my period of office to have the pleasure of visiting 


the historic and important city of Lahore. Every Viceroy 





must desire to become as soon as possible acquainted with 
the Punjab, and with its capital. A good deal of the 
success and the greater part of the tranquillity of his 
administration will be decided by what passes during 
his term upon the frontiers of this province. In_ its 
leading city he will observe the reltcs of a kingly past: 
He will be brought into contact with a race that still 
begets, not merely men, but heroes, and he will have the 
Opportunity of consulting with the officers upon whose 
tact and experience the management of what are more than 
provincial interests in the main depends, If in my case, 
these experiences are not entirely novel, they do not render 
it any the less agreeable to me to return as Viceroy toa 
locality which I have more;than once visited as a student, 
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and which has always possessed forme a peculiar fascin- 
ation, 

We are in the habit in England of celebrating important 
anniversaries in our history, with the object either of re- 
calling great events, or of commemorating great men. {! 
cannot fail, therefore, to notice upon the present occasion 
that yesterday, when I arrived at Lahore, was the exact 
fiftieth anniversary of the day on which the treaty was 
signed by which the Punjab was included in the dominions 
of the British Crown. Were the Gevernor-General now 
living who concluded that treaty, he might indeed con- 
gratulate himself upon the issues of his policy, and upon the 
reception accorded half a century later to his eleventh 
successor in that high office. 

While I sympathise with you in the sufferings from 
famine and plague which have in recent years visited the 
Punjab, in common with so many other parts of India, I 
may yet congratulate you upon having escaped far more 
lightly than some of them have done. As the head of the 
Government, [{ cannot be insensible to your gratifying recog- 
nition both of the efforts of the administration in India and 
of the generosity of the British public, They have not merely 
contributed greatly to the m t:gation of your hardships, but 
they have testified to the unity of the interest and sentiment 
which it is my desire to encourage in both countries. 


In the fourth paragraph of your address you assure me 
of loyal support from the inhabitants of this Province in the 
pursuance of a policy that shall at once protect .and pacify 
your frontiers. This is not the occasion for any pronounce- 
ment upon frontier a‘airs. It will be sufficient for me to siy 
that my desire is to keep -India safe, to respect tribal 
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independence, to be friendly to those who will be friendly, but 
firm towards those who attack without provocation. No 
man can forecast what may happen ina region so fertile in 
Surprises as the Indian border; but I shall perhaps not err if 
I record my own conviction that frontier politics are not an 
exact science, and that their prudent management is less 
dependent upon hard-and-fast rules than it is upon methods 
and manners, and, still more, upon men. The ideal frontier 
is that in respect of which its own sons are largely enlisted 
in its defence. 


Inthe next place, you call my attention to the efforts 
which you have long ‘heen making, and are continuing to 
make, for the improvement of the drainage and water-supply 
of your city. I have been brought up in England as a member 
of a political party whose leader onee prescribed for it the 
motto “Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas.” I have, therefore, 
what I may almost calla hereditary political prepossession 
in favour of such exertions ; which, I may observe, are even 
more urgently called for inthe conditions of an Eastern 
climate, an Eastern soil, and Eastern habits of life, than they 
are in the West. 


Having thus appealed to a predisposition upon which you 
can safely rely, you proceed to ask me to evince my sympa- 
thies by reducing the rate of interest upon a loan which you 
have already contracted with the Government as well as 
upon another for which you are about to apply. That the 
Government do not take altogether the same view of the 
question as yourselves, is apparent from the fact that you 
included the same appeal in your address to Lord Elgin five 
years ago, Its repetition in substantially the same form now 
would seem to indicate that you have not been able to 
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convince the Supreme Government in the interim. It will, of 
course, be both my duty and my pleasure to consider any 
fresh application that may reach me from your Government 
which is the proper channel of communication ; nor will there 
be any predisposition on my part to treat such an appeal from 
the exclusive standpoint of official or financial pedantry, I 
must, however, point out to you on the one hand, that in 
every country in the world State loans to local bodies are 
only granted upon a margin beyond the actual burden incur- 
red by the State, because its credit is toa certain extent 
diminished by this hypothecation of its resources ;on the 
other hand, that there is a growing tendency in India to re- 
gard the State as a milch-cow, whose duty it is to provide 
universal sustenance, whereas the real function of the State 
as a money-lender is to lend in quarters'which cannot borrow 
on their own account, rather than to supplement and to prop 
up an independent and already existing credit. 


You conclude by inviting my attention and support to 
the provision of technical education in the Punjab, either by 
the founding of suitable institutions, or by the gift of grants- 
in-aid. By technical education I understand you to mean the 
sort of education that will fit a man for the professions of 
life, rather than for the arm-chair inthe study. In this res- 
pect I concur with your aspirations, and I have ascertained 
that the Local Government already support a Medical Col- 
lege, a Veterinary College, a school of Art, and a number of 
Industrial schools, and that the number of pupils under 
technical training in the Punjab exceeds 2,000. 


There are two observations, however, which I am tempt- 
ed to make in thisconnection. In England such matters as 
technical education are largely taken up and pressed forward 
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by Municipal Corporations.{ May | ask if the Lahore Munici- 
pality have|taken’any independent{steps on behalf of the inter- 
est which they have’so much at heart’? The second observation 
is this : Technical-education while not precluding State assis- 
tance, may be_largely assisted by private entrerprise. I have 
heard of one such Industrial school at Rawalpindi in this 
province, butof one alone. Grants-in-aid are available on 
easy terms for any similar institutions that may be founded 
and ifthe demand be as urgent as is represented, there 
should{be little difficulty in enlisting public or private gener- 
osity up tofthe point at which the State may legitimately be 
called upon to assist. 


In conclusion, allow me to thank you, gentlerren, for your 
loyal address, which I understand it is intended to enclose in 
a specimen of the silver work of Lahore, I would give a great 
deal torevive the ancient art industries of this once inge- 
nious and artistic country. 


REPLY TO THE MUTTRA MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 


[On the 4th December, 1899, the Municipality of Muttra, presented 
the Viceroy with an address of welcome. His Excellency replied as 
follows] : — 


M* Chairman, and Members of the Municipal Board of 

Muttra, | have been brought to this city by my desire, 
wherever I can in India, to see the: main centres of population 
and the sites of history or religious importance, as well as_ to 
show my own interest in that which is invested with interes; 
or with sanctity in the eyes of the people. Muttra has been 
for so many centuries associated with memories of religious 
devotion or of secular power that its name occupies no mean 
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place among Indian cities ; and although the monuments of 
successive religions have for the most part been mutilated 
or swept out of existence by the iconoclastic zeal of rival 
faiths, its sanctity in Hindoo eyes has remained unimpaired ; 
while, during a period of close upon a century that has elaps- 
ed since it passed under British rule, it has recovered that 
material opulence and dignity of aspect in keeping with its 
illustrious past. Itis a striking fact that, at the close of the 
century of which I am speaking, I, as Viceroy of India, should 
be addressed by a Municipality, itself a British institution, 
successfully introduced into an almost exclusively Hindoo 
city, which attributes to British ascendancy and influence the 
revival of its prestige and renown. Toone among the gifts 
of Western civilization, as ycu have indicated, are especially 
due both the rehabilitation of the ancient sanctity and the 
growth of the modern prosperity of this place. I speak of 
the railroad, which brings pilgrims in tens of thousands to 
your shrines, and exports the rich harvests of grain from your 
markets. I have myself, in the course of my Oriental 
travels, seen enough of hardships endured by bands of pious 
devotees wending their way for weary months across moun- 
tains and deserts in order to visit the hallowed places of 
their faith, to be able to appreciate the benefit to you of the 
means of jlocomotion that carries the pilgrim to your very 
doors, When Muttra has been linked with the broad-gauge 
system of railways by the construction of the Agra-Delhi 
chord, your advantages in this respect will be increased 
while the connection should give great impetus to ieeat 
trade. 


I believe that it is with justice that the Municipality 


has claimed credit, in the address which has just 
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been read to me, for the good sanitation, and for the efficient 
local government of the city. I understand that the 
Lodging House Act of 1892, which was passed in order to 
secure a more vigilant control of house accommodation 
in Muttra, has been administered with much tact and dis- 
Cretion by the board; and I think, therefore, that 1 am 
entitled to congratulate you upon the results, You ,have 
mentioned with reasonable pride the liberal contributions 
that are made in Muttra, both to the charitable entertain- 
ment of poor travellers and to the alleviation of exceptiona! 
distress. I am gladto hearthat the Municipal Board takes 
the lead in these eleemosynary undertakings and that, at the 
same time, it does not ignore the claims of education or of 
medical relicf. Inthe circumstances of the present winter, 
though they are fortunately much less severe in this neigh- 
bourhood than they are in other parts of India, an unusual 
demand will probably be made upon your generosity, and 
I rejoice to hear that private charity is coming forward to 
supplement the necessarily limited assistance which you are 
able to render form the Municipal funds, 


In conetusion let me thank you for the agreeable terms 
in which you have welcomed Lady Curzon and myself to 
your town. Every place that we go to deepens, by the warm- 
hearted reception that it affords to us, our interest in this 
delightful country and strengthens my desire to utilise my 
term of office, in so far as I have the opportunity and the 
strength, in the service of its people. 
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REPLY TO THE BRINDAVAN MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 





(On the 5th December, 1899, in reply to an address of welcome from 
the Municipal Board of Brindavan, the Viceroy spoke as follows] :— 
R. Chairman and members of the Municipal Board of 
Brindavan,—I ,have learnt, with no small interest, from 
the address that | am only the second Viceroy who has 
visited the picturesque and sacred town of Brindavan, 1 
once saw an album of photographs of the temples and shrines 
of this famous spot, and | resolved that, if ever again I found 
myself in the neighbourhood, Brindavan should at al! hazards 
be included in my itinerary. 


A great and becoming reverence is paid by humanity to 
the birth-place of heroes, and to the sanctuaries of nations. 
Whatever has attracted the enthusiasm or has inspired the 
devotion of large masses of mankind, is deserving of more 
than a superficial attention, since it is by such sentiments 
that men have, as a rule, been impelled to exceptional deeds. 
In Brindavan the piety of your devotees has adorned this 
locality with some of the most magnificent temples that have 
been erected in modern times—all of them, | may remark, 
under the secure and even-handed protection of British rule. 
But your most considerable ancient structure, the temple of 
Govind Deva, which I have seen described as the most 
impressive religious edifice, erected by Hindoo art in 
Northern India, also owes its restcration to the British 
Government, which, twenty-five years ago, allotted a sum of 
more than Rs, 30,000 to the task. 


I do not quote this fact so much as illustrating the con- 
siderate impartiality which the supreme power has consistent- 
ly displayed in India towards the sectaries of rival creeds, as 
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because it exemplifies what, in my opinion, is one of the 
primary duties of the Government in this country, I regard 
the stately, or beautiful, or historic fabrics of a bye-gone age, 
inderendently of the purpose for whicao they were set up or 
the faith to which they were dedicated, as a priceless heir- 
loom, to be tenderly, and almost religiously, guarded by 
succeeding generations ; and during my administration of the 
Government of India, no one shall find me niggardly or 
grudging in the practical realisation of this aim. We are not 
ordinarily so rich in originality ourselves as to afford to 
allow memorials of an earlier and superior art or archi. 
tecture to fall intoe ruin, and I accept the conservation of 
the ancient monuments of India as an elementary obligation 
of the Government. 


‘When Lord Ripon came herein 1881 the Municipality which 
his legislation had called into being, might have been described 
as still in its cradle. I am now confronted with a healthy 
adult, which has since justified itself by its works. In keeping 
the town of Brindavan clean and healthy, in safeguarding the 
health of thousands of pilgrims, who annually crowd your 
festivals and fairs, and in warding off the pestilence from 
your doors, the Municipal Board has acquitted itself with 
credit in a delicate and onerous task. [am glad that you 
recognize the sagacious advice in this respect that you have 
received from your present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Antony 


Macdonnell. 


Inithe concluding words of your address you ask me to con- 
vey to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress an expression of your 
deep and earnest feelings of devotion. I am well aware that 
it is sulely as her representative that | am accorded the friend- 
ly welcome that you have extended to me this morning, and 
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in conveying to Her Majesty your loyal message, I feel that 
I may truthfully assure her, in the opening words of your 
address, that she is regarded in this remote, but not insignifi- 
cant Indian town, not merely as a Sovereign, but as the Royal 
mother of her faithful subjects. 


REPLY TO THE AGRA MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 





[The Viceroy reached Agra at 5 p.m.,on the 5th December, 1899, 
and was presented with an address of welcome by a deputation of the 
Municipal Commissioners of Agra. The Viceroy replying to the address 
said} :— 

M* Chairman and gentlemen,—There was an old saying 

in Europe according to which all roads were declared 
to lead to Rome. This was a confession of the political and 
ecclesiastical importance ofthe imperial city. May we not 
similarly say in India that all roads lead to Agra? Hither 
comes the traveller of every nationality and clime, intent 
upon seeing the incomparable ‘memorials of a by-gone age; 
hither comes the merchant drawn to a locality which is year- 
ly becoming more and more an emporium of trade; and here, 
in due course, ts to be seen each successive Viceroy, alter- 
nately engaged in a reverent contemplation ofthe marvellous 
relics of the past, and in a study of the new phenomena 
which the restless energy and commotion of the modern life 
are perpetually introducing to his gaze. 


There is a further sense in which Agra may be said to be 
increasingly becoming a junctien of the ways. Already three 
railway systems meet in your city, which has become, next 
to Delhi, the principal railway centre of Northern India, and 
which will attain an even greater importance when the new 
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line has been constructed, which is to connect” you, via Mutt: 
tra, with that old capital of the Mogul Empire. To one, 
before whose eyes the past and present are always mingling, 
as at Agra, in the mysterious haze of interwoven fancy and 
fact, there is something peculiarly dramatic in the emulous 
nineteenth century enterprise of these two great cities, which, 
three-hundred years ago, looked out upon each other from 
their separate sites on the bank of the sacred river with their 
rival coronets of domes and minarets and palace towers- 
You have reminded.me in your address that you have 
been able to turn these advantages of position and communi- 
cation to a very practical acd remunerative service inthe 
past few months. They have enabled Agra to figure asa 
great distributing centre for the relief of the neighbouring 
States and districts that have been suffering from the aggra- 
vated scarcity that we all deplore. The North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh have poured their superfluous stores of grain 
into this city so rapidly that the rolling-stock has sometimes 
proved inadequate to carrythem, while simultaneously the 
country roads have been thronged with carts bringing in 


grass from the interior of the district. From Agra both of 


these supplies have been discharged again into the distressed 
States of Rajputana and even over a still wider area. 


If the sufferings of others have thus proved to your mer- 
chants a source of commercial gain, they need not damp your 
legitimate satisfaction at having found yourselves ina posi- 
tion to lend assistance to your neighbours, while I hope that 
you will have been careful notto deplete your own resources, 
in view of contingencies by which, should the winter rains fall 


short of their normal volume, you might yourselves be grave- 


ly affected in the future. For the present I am glad to learn 


that there is no prospect of such an emergency. The district 
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appears to be well provided with wells and canals, and in spite 
of the failure of the autumnal rainfall the total outturn of the 
year’s harvest will, 1am told, exceed an eight-anna crop. 
When the test works, to which allusion has been made, were 
started last month, they did not fill, and the city poor-house 
still happily attracts but a few inmates. These are favour- 
able symptoms, but they do not exempt you from the duty of 
unremitting vigilance, since the experience of the past 
summer supplies offers but little ground for confidence, either 
in the recurrence of normal conditions, or in the fulfilment 
of meteorological forecasts. 


[ am glad to learn, now that the affairs of your Corpora- 
tion have been placed upon a sounder basis, that you are 
about to proceed with the final measures still required to 
ensure a full and adequate water-supply forthe city, and 
aiso with the new drainage works that are necessitated asa 
complement to the above scheme. Our standards in both 
respects are much more exacting even than those of the 
preceding generation, and a municipality that furnishes its 
citizens with decent homes, pure water, and well-flushed 
drains, froma revenue raised by equitable taxation and 
administered with honesty, is one that will find quite enough 
to fill its own hands, and that will deserve well of the public. 


You have not erredin calling my attention, even in 
@ passing paragraph, to the glorious monuments of the 
past that have made the name of Agra a household 
word throughout the civilised world. I said, in my reply to 
the municipal address that was presented to me at Brindavan 
this morning, that I regarded the conservation of national 
monuments as among the first duties of the Government, and 
if such be my views, you may imagine with what scrupulous 
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and jealous’carell shall apply this canon to the case of the 
priceless relics of the Mogul} epoch” at? Agra.”;The British 
nation has, I hope, now purged itself of the spirit of stupid 
and unlettered Vandalism,” which led ‘it, in) earlier days, 
wherever possible, to turn a disused palace in India into a 
barrack, and to ob-iterate, with a uniform whitewash, the ex- 
quisite decorations of the classical age. 


An immense amount of care has been devoted in recent 
times to the examination, the illustration, the preservation 
and repair of the principal monuments at Agra, and at the 
present date large sums are;being annually expended upon the 
upkeep of the Taj, of the palace in the Fort, of the tomb of 
Akbar at Secundra, and upon his deserted town of Fatehpur 
Sikri. I shall examine all these buildings, which are alrcady 
well known to me, with the most minute care, and I shall not 
rest satisfied until, in ‘each case, the structure has been 
rendered secure against the ravages of further decay, and has 
received such attention as may be feasible and desirable in 
the faithful restoration or reproduction of that which has 
been injured or destroyed. With these memorials of a 
vanished epoch the modern world, with its different objects 
and ideals can never aspire ta compete. Ina more utilitarian 
age we expend the public funds not upon forts and palaces 
and tombs, but upon institutions of ascertained worth and of 
public value: Hospitals, colleges, and schools have taken 
the place of the royal fabrics of the past, 

] rejoice to hear that in this respect Agra is not falling 
short of its ancient traditions, and that its monuments of the 
nineteenth century, if they are not magnificent, are, at any 


rate, useful, and, instead of gratifying the costly tastes of 
kings and princes, are devoted to the unpretentious service 
of the community. 


o 
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In thanking you, gentlemen, for this address, may | add 
one word of especial acknowledgment of the happy thought 
and the good taste that have suggested to you the presenta- 
tion to me, in the place of the ordinary municipal casket, of 
this beautiful specimen of the Pietra Dura handicraft, for 
which Agra has always been renowned? It isa work which 
I have, on previous occasions, not merely studied in the 
glorious examples of the seventeenth-century art, but in the 
attempts of modern artificers to reproduce it, and from the 
cursory examination which I have, so far, been able to give 
to this table, I am led to think that your craftsmen retain a 
large measure of skill and ingenuity which rendered the 
architecture of this place so famous a few centuries ago. I 
should like myself that the specimens of this work should not 
merely be known to the visitors who come to Agra during the 
cold weather, but that it should gain a wider field of publi- 
city and popularity, and I am convinced that my own 
possession of this table, for which I cordially thank you 
will have that tendency, so far as it is seen by my friends, and 
will encourage many who do not come t2 Agra, as well as 
those who do, to give orders which are certain to be well 


executed. 





REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE ANJUMANI - ISLAMIA 
OF LAHORE, 


{In reply to an address received from the Anjumani.lIslamia of 
Lahore, His Excellency the Viceroy said] :— 
[’ bas given me much pleasure to receive at your hands the 
eloquent complimentary address to which I am now cal- 
led upon to reply. In visiting the Punjab, no one who has the 
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least acquaintance with the history of the past can failto be 
aware that he is setting foot in a region which was once the 
seat of the Moslem Empire, powerful in its primeand magnifi- 
cent even in its decay. The City of Lahore itself and its 
environs, with their still splendid relics of Mahomedan arch- 
itecture, supply a witness not less proud than pathetic to this 
chapter of human history. The chapter is now concluded, and 
the sceptre and dominion have in this country and province 
passed away from Moslem hands. Nevertheless, it is a re- 
markable fact, and one that should be not without consolation 
to the followers of that faith, that although the Mogul Empire 
has long ceasede to have any independent existence,—its 
prerogative and its possession are vested in a monarch whose 
Sway extends over more Mahome-tan subjects than any other 
ruler in the world, and who, in wresting from their ancestors 
the titular badge of sovereignty, has given them in return a 
personal security of life and property which even in the gorge- 
ous days of Mogul dominion they can never be said to have 
enjoyed. 

To me, who come here as the representative of the pre- 
sent illustrious occupant of that throne, it is especially 
pleasing to find that the Moslem community of the Punjab 
are conscious of these considerations, and through the 
medium of that important contraternity which has presented 
this address, are prepared to render such frank and forcible 
recognition thereto, When you speak of the inestimable 
benefits conferred upon India by British rule, the blessings of 
settled and civilised government, and the freedom of tho ught 
and belief which you owe to its dispensations | believe you to 
be recording not merely the facts of history, but your own 
Sincere conviction. Such unsolicited testimony from so 
powerful a section of the community as that which your 
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co-religiowists represent, is a striking answer to the nonsense 
which I sometimes hear and read in print about an India 
bleeding'under British rule, nonsense which, as far as I can 
judge, finds little echo in India itself, out is ssmetimes retailed 
at the safe distance of 7J00 miles by perfervid orators upon 
English platforms When further, you give utterance to the 
feelings of proud and affectionate loyalty which you entertain 
towards the Queen Empress, | believe you to be rendering no 
merely superticial homage of the lip, but, to be paying the 
heart's tribute of a grateful people. Tne knowledge, of which 
1 am permitted to assure you, that from her distant 
home in England, Her Majesty is ,cohstantly making 
enquiries as to your welfare and interesting herself in 
schemes that have for their object your morat and educa- 
tional progress, should stimulate the allegiaace which already 
rests on solid foundations, [rejoice to hear that you will 
have before long in Lahore a visible repruduction of the 
person and features of that august sovereign; a memorial 
which, cast as it will be, in the imperishable matertal of 
bronze, will hand down, exempt from tne ravages of decay, a 
personal monument of her just and benignant reign. 

1 notice with respectful sympathy the allusion made to 
the career and labours of yuur late leader, Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan. The service of such men, pioneers of their genera- 
tion, is however, by no means confined to their life-time, A 
great and noble work has in itself a vitality independent of 
and greater than that of its creator, and while the visible 
spark of the ethereal flame that fickers in the mortal body 
is soon quenched and dies, its transmitted essence continues 
to burn brightly in the living products of human genius and 
imagination. It behoves the ‘Mahomedans of the Punjab to 
carry on the work w hich was inaugurated by their departed 
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leader, and to give to it a permanence and durability which 
will be the most fitting monument to his memory. Your aim 
should be to recognise the realities of the modern world in 
which you five, which is a world of competition and flux 
and change, and instead of expecting your  environ- 
ent to accommodate itself either to the traditions of the 
past or to the disabilities from which you may still suffer, to 
adapt yourselves by strenuous self-cultivation to the condi- 
tions which you have the capacity, if you will develop the 
resolution, to conquer. Here in the Punjab you are less than 
in other parts of India confronted with what you describe as 
the better equipped sections of tue Indian people. You have 
an open field, upon which many of you have already won 
high and honourable distiuction in the service of govern- 
ment. If you will perseverinzly set yuurselves to the acquisi- 
tion of the learning which renders a man aot a glib scholar 
but a useful citizen ; if instead of musin.s over the past you 
will strain all your energies towards the future ; and if in 
your own society and homes you will practise the elementary, 
but too often neglected, virtue of thrift, there is no reason 
why the Mahomedans of the Punjab should not recover a 
large measure of the influence which results not from terri- 
torial dominion but from the legitimate ascendancy of cha- 


racter and intelligence. 


ee er 
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REPLY TO THE CAWNPORE MUNICIPAL 
ADDRESS. 





[From Agra the Viceroy arrived at Cawnpore at noon on the 11th 
December, 1899, His Excellency was met at the Railway Station by 
a deputation of the Municipal Board who presented him with an 
address of welcome, His Excellency in reply spoke as follows] :— 

R. Chairman and Members of the Municipal Board of 
Cawnpore,— As you have remarked in your brief, but 
courteous, address, my visit to Cawnpore upon the present 
occasion is too short toadmit of more than an interchange 
between us of friendly greetings, although from the records 
at my disposal I cannot ascertain that even so much as this 
has passed between my predecessors for many years and 
yourselves. Perhaps it may be that Cawnpore has attracted 
the itinerant steps of Viceroys less than other, but not more 
deserving, spots. Perhaps their visits have been associated 
with an inspection of the historic sites which render the 
name of this city one of painful, but honourable memory to 
Englishmen, rather than ofthe industrial or commerc ial 
undertakings which are now giving to it a novel, ifless senti- 
mental, fame. Perhaps it is that the development of Cawn- 
pore into a great centre of matufacture and trade has been 
so rapid as almost to have eluded the attention of your rulers. 
It is in the main the latter phenomenon, viz., the existence 
and growth of great manufacturing industries in this place, 
that has tempted me to halt forafew hours here this 
morning. The time will no doubt be quite inadequate for at 
alla thorough examination of the many factories, workshops, 
and mills that have converted Cawnpore in recent years into 
what may almost be describéd as the Manchester of North- 
ern India, in which there has bzen sunk, as | am informed, a 
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capital of not lese than 14 crores of Rupees, and which pro- 
vides employment for an artisan population, mcluding fami- 
lies and dependents, of something like 90,000 persons. 

I only have leisure to-day to visit the Government 
Harness and Saddle Factory and Messrs. Cooper Allen and 
Company’s Army Boot and Equipment Factory. These two 
enterprises alone employ between 5,000 and 6,000 hands, and 
their interest to any Viceray must be great, both because of 
the striking evidence that they afford of the successofa 
policy dear at any rateto me, viz.,the encouragement of 
manufactures and industry in this country, whose population 
possesses sO many aptitudes for operative toil, and because 
of the financial saving to Government that their institution 
has caused. I have little doubt that I shall be greatly inter- 
ested in all that I see, and that Cawnpore will, in future, be 
invested in my mind with very tangible and stimulating re- 
collections. Allow meto thank you, gentlemen, for your 
address, and for the handsome silver casket in which it is 
contained. 

REPLY TO THE LUCKNOW MUNICIPAL 
ADDRESS. 


[At Lucknow, on the 12th December, 189, the Municipal commis. 
sioners waited on the Viceroy at Government Hcuse and presented an 
address of welcome. His Excellency replied as follows]: — 

ENTLEMEN,—The complimentary and appreciative 
G terms of your address serve to remind me that I have 
now been in India for nearly a year, while they encourage 
me by their sympathetic warmth to hope that I have 
not yet exhausted the welcome which was extended 
to me witb so liberal a hand upon my arrival, and of which 
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I continue to receive fresh and noless generous instalments 
as I visit new localities and scenes. Though many parts of 
India are fairly familiar to me from the travels to which you 
have made allusion, this is the first time that I have found 
myself at Lucknow, and your city is already sacred to every 
Englishman for its dramatic and glorious memories, and in- 
teresting to every Viceroy as the capital of a great Province 
and the centre of a teeming population. It will fill a bright 
spot in my future memories both from the agreeable cordiality 
of the reception accorded to Lady Curzon and myself yester- 
day, and from the more stately ceremontal in which I am to 


€ 


take part to-morrow. ‘ 


Your reference to my recent tour through the tracts of 
scarcity and destitution enables me by the sharp contrast to 
ics experiences that is afforded by the umbrageous verdure 
and prosperous cultivation of this neighbourhood, to congra- 
tulate you both upon the completeness of your recovery 
from the famine of 1897, and upon the providential escape 
of this Province from a severe failure of crops inthe present 
year. 

Compared with some of your neighbours, you may call 
yourselves blessed. I am grateful for your kindly reference 
to my frequently expressed dusire—a desire to which I think 
I may claim to have alrcady given some practical form—to 
develop the industrial resources and to stimulate the commer- 
cial energies of the country. Uponthis point I would say 
that a Viceroy, aided, if be be, and as Iam, by able and ex. 
perienced counsellors, cai do something both by the removal 
of the previously existing shaciles upon mercantile invest- 
ment, and by imparting a tone of liberality, instead, of in- 
difference, to the general attitude of Government. But he 
cannot do everything, He is dependent upon a sympathetic 
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and enterprising spirit among the business community, and 
the realisation of his aims is closely associated with the 
mysterious and incalculable factor of confidence which ts not 
of very rapid growth in the mercantile bosom, but which it 
ig the object of my colleagues and myself, by the financial 
policy that we have lately inaugurated, to foster and instil, ‘ 


Among the densely populated Indian cities to which I 
have so far turned my steps, | do know of any, where prob- 
lems that it behoves a municipality to solve have made a 
greater call upon prudence and economy than this place. 
Lucknow was not originally, or by nature, a gréat industrial 
or manufacturing centre. It enjoyed no external trade ; it 
had expanded in a picturesque and crowded diffusion around 
the pivot of an Oriental Court. Asa consequence when it 
was handed over under the British rule to the administratign 
of a Municipal Committee, the latter found a city larger 
than the need of its reduced population, with streets and 
avenues and public works, the upkeep of which involved no 
siight drain upon local resources. 


It would be ungenerous not to accord praise to those 
who have so sagaciously and successfully grappled with 
these difficulties, who have converted the surroundings 
of the city into spacious parks and gardens, and who have 
provided a sufficient and gratuitaus supply of pure water to a 
native population of over a quarter of a million souls. These 
works have naturally constituted a heavy charge upon your 
municipal revenues, but | doubt not that, with the expansion 
of commerce that must follow an extended railway system: 
and with the gradual introduction of manufactories, in which 
respect there seems tome to be na very good reason why 


Lucknow should lag behind its neighbours, your financial 
9 
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condition will improve, and you will be able to proceed with 
the drainage system which you already have in contempla- 
tion. 


There is another respect in which, in common with 
other municipalities in these allied provimees, you are, I think, 
entitled to congratulation. From whatever source the plague 
bacillus may derive its original being, it cannot be disputed 
that insanitary cenditions in populous centres are, so to 
speak, a forcing-house for its prepagation. That the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh have escaped contagion during 
the recent recrudescence of the pest in other parts of India, 
may be attributed on the one hand, to thre wise precautions 
taken by the experienced hand of your Lieutenant-Governor, 
and on the other, to the sanitary compaign that has been 
conducted by the Municipal Boards in the larger cities 
and towns. I hope that here and elsewhere they may con- 


tinue to be rewarded by success, 


f shall not failto convey to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress the expression of your loyal sentiments which you 
have asked me to transmit to her. When! study the records 
and the speeches of Viceroys as far back as half a century 
ago, and find them the recipients of similar requests with 
regard to the same illustrious Sovereign, while it makes me 
feel a pigmy in knowledge in relation to this unique span of 
individual experience and authority, Iam yet enabled to 
assure you that in her advanced years Her Majesty’s interest 
in everything that passes in India is as fresh andeager as it 
was in the days when Lord Auckland was her first Governor- 
General. She will receive with a zest that never waivers or 
tires the account of the proceedings of the present week and 
the record of your heartfelt devotion on behalf, not merely 
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of myself, but of Lady Curzon, who is rejoiced to find im so 
typical an Oriental city as this, substantial proof of the well 
organised philanthropy of her countrymen. I thank you for 
your address and for our welcome to Lucknow. 


SPEECHES IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
FIRST SPEECH. 





[On Friday the 13th January, 1899, His Excellency Lord Curzon 
for the first time presided at a meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. Inopening the proceedings of the Council, His Excel- 
lency addressed the members as follows]:— 


Your Honour and Gentlemen,—In taking my seat for the 
first time at this table, { should like to say, before we ad- 


vance to the proceedings of the morning, what an hour I con- 
ceive it to be to preside over this distinguished and representa- 
tive body which is entrusted with the legistative work of the 
Government of India. I think I may claim a peculiar interest 
in the work of this council, for the reason that 1 happened ta 
be the Minister, as Under-Secretary of State for India, who, 
in 1892, under the secretaryship of State of Lord Cross, had 
to conduct through the House of Commons the Indian 
Councils Bill of that year, To that Bill we owe the enlarg- 
ed Constitution, and as | believe, the extended usefulness of 
the Council, and of the kindred, though smaller bodies in 
the other parts of India; and it is, therefore, with expection- 
al pleasure that I find myself presiding here over a body 
which [assisted to launch into the later stage of its exis- 
tence, andin which I feel myself entitled, therefore, to 
entertain a more than official concern. I hope, Gentlemen, 
that our deliberations may be characterised by the dignity 
which has always attended the proceedings of this Council, 
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and that they may redound to the advantage of the country 
and of its peoples. For my own part, | doutt not that | shall 
receive at your hands, as my predecessors have always done, 
the helo which your greatly superior experience in Indian 
matters must put you in a position to afford. 


ON THE SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


ea 


[At a meeting of the Legislative Council held at the Council 
Chamber on the 20th March, 1899, the Hon'ble Sir James Westland 
moved that the Bill to further amend the Indian Ta:iff Act, 1894 
(popularly known as the “Sugar Duties Bill”) be taken into con- 
sideration. In winding up the debate, His Excellency the Prest- 


dent spoke as follows): — 


EFORE I put the question that this bill be passed into 

law, I should like to make a few observations with regard 
to it. I have been glad to notice the complete unanimity 
that has prevailed with regard to the Bill in thts Council— 
representative as it is of so many diverse and important in- 
terests. The Hon. Mr. Mehta indeed would have preferred 
that this bill should have been referred to a select Commitee 
—a contention to which I think that an adequate reply was 
given by Sir James Westland. I also understood him to 
urge that it might have been desirable that further enquiry 
should have taken place with respect to the subject-matter of 
this legislation. Well, | have always heard it made a reproach 
against the Indian Government that it is perpetually con- 
ducting enquiries, and very seldom acting upon them; and 
that reproach I, at any rate during my time of administration 


here, desire to escape. 
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The answer to my honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, is that 
we have been conducting enquiries for a whole year past. 
We have received representations from every leading Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the country, and from most, if not all 
the important firms connected with this industry. We have 
addressed observations to, and received replies from, the 
Governments of all the provinces and districts of India con- 
cerned. We should have had, if my honourable coileague’s 
advice had been followed, to wait for the best part of another 
year before we introduced this legislation. We regarded the 
case as urgent, and we were not prepared to accept sucha 
delay. At the same time | am glad to notice that the Hon. 
Mr. Mehta, although he delivered this criticism on a point 
of detail, did not withhold his assent, which | am certain that 
he is prepared to give, to the general principle of the mea. 
su.e, Then we have had on a previous occasion and again to- 
day a statement approving the Bill from the Hon. Mr, Allan 
Arthur, the distinguished representative of European mer- 
cantile interests in this capital, and finally, we have 
had two speeches from the Hon. Mr. Chitnavis and the 
Hon. Mr. Ananda Charlu which I take it we are entitl- 
ed to regard as typical of the opinions that are held by 
those important sections of the Native community 
which they represent at this table. lam _ therefore, I think, 
justified in saying that, at any rate within these walls, com- 
plete unanimity has prevailed with regard to the principle of 
the Bill. 


This complete unanimity here reflects an almost equally 
complete unanimity outside. There are, it istrue, certain 
interests and certain Chambers of Commerce—Bombay and 
Karachi | may name—in which those interests are strongly 
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represented, which have not entirely concurred in the neces: 
sity for countervailing duties at this stage, Those represen- 
tations are entitled to due consideration, but it is to be noted 
that they do not come from the areas where the sugarcane is 
grown, where the refineries exist, or where the real effect of 
the bounty system is felt. They represent in the main the 
interests neither of the producers nor of the consumers, but 
of the importing merchants, On the other hand, if I regard 
either the representations to which I have already referred 
and which have been received by us from the local govern- 
ments, or the reception which our proposals have met 
with alike in the English and the Nativé Press of India, I do 
not hesitate to say that few measures have ever passed 
through this Council with a greater weight of qualified and 
homogeneous opinion behind them. 


Now the first point that I desire to emphasise is this— 
that it is in the interests of India and of India alone, that this 
legislation: has been proposed by us and that | have authorised 
the introduction of this Bill. It may be that our Bill may 
ultimately affect the action of other countries. It may more 
immediately touch the interests of certain of our own Colo- 
niesas well. Sir James Westland in his speech to-day has 
alluded to the representations that we have received from 
the Colony of Mauritius, a colony in which, in view of the 
enormous Indian population that is there engaged in labour, 
we here are bound to take a close interest, and whose welfare 
we should be glad, | am certain, consistently with our own, 
to subserve. It may be that this Bill will set an example of 
far-reaching significance, By some it may even be regarded: 
as afactorinthe Imperial problem, It is from such points 
of view that we may expect the measure to be examined, and 
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perhaps criticised, in the British Parliament in London. ! 
do not deprecate such examination, or such criticism, consc!- 
ous that it will not weaken, but will rather strengthen, our 
case, All I have to say here is that our conduct has not 
been determined by those considerations, We are exercising 
our own legislative competence, of our own initiative, though 
with the sanction and concurrence of the Secretary of State, 
to relieve India from an external competition, fortified by an 
arbitrary advantage, which can be shown to have already 
produced serious consequences upon our agriculture and 
manufactures, and which, if unarrested, is likely to produce 
a continuous and a dangerous decline. 

There is another point upon which I must, in passing, say 
a word. I have been glad to notice that no one in this Coun- 
cil has ventured upon the argument that we are guilty of an 
economic heresy in our proposal to meet bounties by a coun. 
tervailing duty. Bounties are in themselves an arbitrary 
and in my opinion, a vicious, economic expedient designed in 
exclusively selfish interests. They are inconsistent with 
Free Trade, because they extinguish freedom, and they 
reverse the natural currents of trade. To meet them bya 
countervailing duty is to redress the balance and to restore 
the conditions under which trade resumes its freedom. Ido 
not think that we need pay much attention, therefore, to the 
mutterings of the high priests at Free Trade shrines. Their 
oracles do not stand precisely at their original premium, 


This is not a question of economic orthodoxy or heterodoxy ; 
it is a question of re-establishing a fiscal balance which has 


been deflected for their own advantage and to our injury by 
certain of our foreign competitors. 

Moreover, if the utilitarian basis upon which the doctrines 
of Free Trade are supposed in the last instance to rest, 
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namely, that they regard the interests of the greater number, 
be examined, out of their own mouths would the prophets of 
those doctrines, in India at any rate, be condemned. For 
here we are dealing, in the case of the sugar industry, with a 
population, the vast majority of which are not consumers of 
a cheap imported article, but are themselves producers of the 
raw material, and in their capacity as consumers con. 
sume for the most part the article which they have 
themselves produced and worked up. In other words, 
the conditions that prevail in England are completely 
reversed The majority in England consists of poor 
consumers to whom it ts indispensable that the price 
of sugar should be low. The minority consists of capitalist 
producers. On the other hand, the majority in India consists 
of poor producers whose industry is at stake; the minority 
consists of well-to-do consumers of refined sugar who are not 
likely, in my judgment, to be affected seriously, if indeed they 
are at all affected, by enhanced prices resulting from our 
legislation, but who, if they were, could not claim that their 
interests should override those of the overwhelming majority 
of the population. 


Now I shall not recapitulate the figures which have been 
l:id before you with so much ability and clearness by Sir 
James Westland when he introduced the Bill a week ago; 
but let me remind you of the tacts which have been establish. 
ed in the discussion. They are these: Fistly, that there has 
in the last few years been an enormous increase in the 
importation of beet sugar into India from Germany and 
Austria—a fact which is unquestionably due to the loss by 
the American market of those countries in consequence on 
the imposition of countervailing duties by the Government of 
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the United States in 1897 ; secondly, that in the same period 
the rupee price of sugar in this country has seriously 

fallen ; thirdly, that there has been a contraction in nearly 
every part of India in the area under sugar cultivation, the 
total reduction being estimated atas much as 13 per cent. ; 
fourthly, that there has been a widespread anda still un- 
arrested closing of native refineries, a phenomenon which is 
capable of one explanation, and one alone ; for while it may 
be argued that the decline iu the total area under cultivation 
may be partially due to other causes, such as famine and 
the low prices resulting from famine, that this is not the case 
in respect of the fattories which have been closed is demon- 
strated by the fact that in districts where cultivation has in- 
creased or remained stationary—in other words, in districts 
which have remained unaffected by famine—the refineries 
nevertheless have been, and still are being, shut. 


From these facts it appears to me to be impossible’to 
draw any other conclusion than that this decline in an Indian 
industry—in which I have seen it stated that two millions of 
people are employed, and in which the value of the annual 
crop has been estimated at nearly 20 millions sterling—is due 
to the importation of beet sugar at a price below the natural 
cost of production, plus the cost of transport, in other words, 
to the unrestricted competition of a bounty-fed article. 

Now this is a state of affairs which neither the Govern- 
ment of India, nor | as the head of that Government, from 
whatever point of view we may regard it, can contentedly 
accept. If we look at it from the point of view of the 
agriculturist, we cannot sit still and look on while he is 
impoverished by the economic exigencies of Continental 
nations. If we regard it frum the point of view of native 


manufactures, what would be the meaning and value of 
10 
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the speeches which | have made since I came to India about 
the cncouragement of native enterprise, if | were to acquiesce 
in the tacit suppression of this promising branch of indi- 
genous industry ? We ought, on the contrary, I think, 
to stimulate and to encourage its development by every means 
in our power. Finally, if 1 approach the question from the point 
of view of the Government, while we should be strangely con- 
stituted if we could contemplate with equanimity preventible 
growth of an agrarian and industrial grievance which must 
sharply react;upon the general prosperity of the people, we 
should also be poor stewards of our own estate if we were to 
acquiesce in a condition of affairs that must detrimentally 
affect both the land assessments and the canal returns, and 


in this way jeopardise the ultimate revenues of the State. 


These are the grounds—which I have endeavoured to 
state in their wider rather than tmtheirnarrower aspect— 
tiat have induced the Government of India to introduce this 
Bill and that enable me confidently to recommend it to the 
acceptance of this Council and of the public. 





ON THE 1899-1900'BUDGET STATEMENTS. 


Oe ey, 


(The7discussion of.the Financial Statements for 1889-—1900 took 
place in Council onthe 27th March, 1899, His Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding. In closing the debate, the Viceroy spoke as follows] :— 

I am glad to think that I need not detain my honourable 
colleagues ,by remarks of any great length. The discus- 


sion to which we have listened has been far from devoid of 
interest ; but although it has elicited differen ces of opinion, 
such as may legitimately be expected, it has, on the whole, 
been marked by an wiusual unanimity of sentiment, due, aa 
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doubt, in the main to the prosperous circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, but nevertheless gratifying both to the 
Government and tothe Financial Member with whose last 
Indian Budget we are dealing. The official life of Sir James 
Westland, to whose affecting farewell we have none of us 
listened without emotion, has been, as he has just told us, in- 
dissolubly bound up with the finances of India. This is the 
seventh Budget that he has introduced into the Legislative 
Council of Government, Few Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
England, where the conditions of public employment are 
more permanent, have introduced a greater number. I doubt 
ifany Indian Chdncellor of the Exchequer has introduced 
so many. In neither country, ! imagine, has any guardian 
of the public purse been confronted in the course of his 
official career with:more marked vicissitudes of fortune than 
has Sir. J. Westland. He is happy, | think, in this—that his 
fat years have fullowed upon his lean years, instead of pre- 
ceding them; and [ can well believe that the anxieties and 
worries which have distracted him in times past, are now 
forgotton in the glow of honourable satisfaction with which 
he can regard the termination of his labours, and can con- 
gratulate India, not less than himself, that he leaves 
her upon an ascending plane of material and economic 
progress. If the Finance Member in India is chided 
and reproached for his misfortune in bad times, at least 
he should not be robbed of his share of the credit for 
better days; and [am sure that the Council will cordially 
join mein assuring Sir James Westland of our grateful 
appreciation of his long and arduous labours, and in 
wishing him equal success in whatever work he may set 
his hand to in the future. With regard to his speech, to 
which we have just listened, I would also say this—and I 
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would say it from personal knowledge—that he” represented 
himself as a much less charitable individual than he really is. 
To myself it is, I confess, a source of no slight pleasure that 
the first financial statement to which I should have listened 
in this Council has been one of so gratifying a description. My 
belief, more than once expressed on previous occasions, in 
the economic vitality of this country, in the solidity and 
range of its resources, and in its capacity for an indus. 
trial expansion far beyond what has hitherto been deemed 
possible, is confirmed by the experience of the past year. I 
recognise that the circumstances have been exceptionally 
favourable. War has fortunately ceased upon the frontier, 
There has been a high and an almost uniform rate of exchange, 
There has beena notable expansion in certain industries. 
The harvests have been abundant. On the other hand there 
have been corresponding sources of depression and alarm 
in the recurrence of plague, which neither the resources 
of science nor the utmost administrative vigilance have so far 
succeeded in defeating, and which has made heavy inroad upon 
the Imperial as well as upon the Provincial exchequers. That 
the net result of these contending influences should yet be a 
balance of 43 crores 1s indicative to my mind not merely of 
uncommon powers of recuperation, but of a marvellous latent 
reserve of strength. We have been criticised in these cir- 
cumstances for not having proposed a remission of taxation ; 
and that criticism has found capable expression in more than 
one qurarter at this table to-day. I quite understand, and I 
do notin any degree deprecate, such criticism. It is the 
natural and legitimate desire of taxpayers all over the world 
to obtain relief from what they regard, or at least represent, 
as their burdens, and to feel the passion for relief swelling in 
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their bosoms in proportion to the apparent existence of the 
means for satisfying it. I doubt not that the payers of in- 
come-tax would have welcomed an extension of the scale of 
exemption, The Hon. the Maharaja of Darbhanga pleaded 
their cause with great ability and was anxious for the exten- 
sion of that scale from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500; the Hon. Mr. 
Charlu took much the same view, and the Hon. Mr. La 
Touche pleaded for some relaxation of the same system. I 
may add also that it is equally the desire of Governments not 
merely to earn the popularity that may result from a remis- 
sion of taxation—although my experience is that popularity 
sO won is a very ephemeral asset—but also in the interests 
of good Government itself to reduce the burdens upon the 
people. Butthere are considerations in this case, both 
normal and exceptional, which decided us to take the opposite 
course. The normal consideration of which I speak was 
that of ordinary caution. Though I have spoken of the 
astonishing recovery of the past year, though I believe it to 


represent a much more than transient improvement in the 
resources of the country, and thcugh Sir James Westland 
budgets fora surplus of nearly four crores in the coming 
year, lam yet too conscious of the part played by what I 
may describe as the swing of the pendulum in the economic 
world to be willing to sacrifice any pertion of a hardly-won 
advantage by being in too greata hurry. The Hon. Sir 
Griffith Evans has reminded us that India is a land of sur- 
prises and these surprises are liable to start into existence 
equally in the spheres of politics and finance. Even in the 
more sober atmosphere of England we have had duri ng the 
past year a startling instance of this phenomenon;‘for whereas 
in the plenitude of our wealth and substance, the Govern- 
ment of which I was a member,a year ago, agreedto a remis- 
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sion of taxation by which we forfeited in the case of one 
duty] alone a sum of nearly 1} million sterling, without, so 
far as I remember, exciting any gratitude from anybody; 
within the space of a year the balance has so completely 
swung round owing to unezpected calls that, if what I read 
in the papers be correct, there will be no cause for surprise 
should the forthcoming Budget contain proposals for the re- 
covery of considerably more than was then remitted. To 
reduce taxation in one year and to reimpose it in the next is 
a. condition to which Governments have frequently been 
driven by unforeseen events. But it is one which it is better 
to avoid by an excess of prudence at the &me than to meet 
with whatever ingenuity at a later period. 

The special circumstances which more even than these 
general considerations decided us against any remission of 
taxation in the forthcoming year are known to all. It is not 
unlikely that we may be invited before long to inaugurate 
momentous changes in the financial system ofthe Indtan 
Empire. What these changes may be none of us as yet know, 
and we reserve our entire liberty to examine and consider 
them when they are submitted to us by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment as the result of the expert inquiry now proceeding 
in London, But it must be obvious to the least informed 
that the prospects of any such change as we may decide to 
undertake must depend very largely upon the position and 
the credit that we enjoy at the time in the eyes of the world: 
that they will be enhanced by the evidences of financial 
strength to which a large balance and expanding resources 
are the best testimony ; and that they might be correspon- 
dingly imperilled by any stringency or insecurity here. We 
may be called upon to take steps that will affect the entire 
future of Indian trade and finance. We cannot afford, there- 
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fore, to slacken our hold upon any implement that may con- 
duce to their success. There istanother respect in which we 
may be thought to have carried caution to excessive lengths. 
The Honourable member has framed his estimates for the 
next year upon the basis of a I53d. rupee. This has been 
variously explained as typical of the prudence of one whom I 
may, perhaps, without offence, describe as “an old financial 
bund,” or as prompted by a chivalrous desire to present a 
larger surplus than is apparent on the surface to his succes- 
sor. J understand that both interpretations have been repu- 
diated by the honourable member to-day. May I, however, 
add—and | do not think that I shall err on the opposite side 
of optimism in so doing—that this under-estimation, for so I 
think it may be called, must not be taken to indicate the least 
want of confidence on the part of the Indian Government. 
For my part | have every belief that the rupee will retain 
throughout the ensuing year the same position that it has 
done during the past ;and | may even go further and say 


that I shall be disappointed if we are not able to invest the 
16d. rupee with a greater durability than any which it has 


hitherto attained, | an: glad tu have heard im the speeches 
of those Honourable Members who have special know- 
ledge of the circumstances and needs of outlying Provinces, 
notably in the speech of the Hon. Mr. Rees, speaking for 
Madras, and I think, if he will allow me to say so, speaking for 
interests rather more wide than the Railways of Madras, and 
in the spcech of the Hon. Mr. Spence, speaking for Bombay, 
a generous recognition of the assistance that has been ren- 
dered by the Government of India to those of the Subordi- 
nate Governments who have been in distress. Fora few 
months before the Budget is finally made up, and while the 
lips of the Finance Member are still sealed, he is the 
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object either of passionate objurgations or of piteous 
appeals from those whothink that they wre going to 
get less than their due share of the Imperial superabund- 
ance, and who in the agony of their apprehension not 
infrequently appeal to the large-hearted impartiality of 
the Viceroy to rescue them fromthe niggardly prepossess- 
ions of the Finance Member. Such, at least, has been the 
experience of Sir James Westland and myself during the 
past few weeks. Meanwhile the Finance Member holds his 
counsel, and behind a front of iron conceals a melting heart. 
The result is that now that the figures have transpired, it is, 
I believe, generally admitted that we have dealt liberally with 
our suffering brethren. 

The Hon. Mr. Mehta, indeed, argued that inadequate 
treatment had been given to his Province of Bombay. Now 
let me assure him that I have specially interested myself in 
the fate and fortunes of Bombay. I have been in frequent 
correspondence with its Governor on the subject and I have 
been most anxious that financial justice should be tempered 
with some financial mercy. I believe that the Government 
of Bombay are themselves, on the whole, content with the 
treatment meted out to them; and I was glad to find that the 
Honourable Member, although he commenced his remarks in 
a tone of criticism, ended them in a spirit of generous, and, I 
might almost say, of wholesale congratulation. The ordinary 
grants, as I may call them, that we have made to the Pro- 
vincial Governments, in relief of the heavy burdens which have 
been laid upon them by the direct charges of plague and 
famine, amount to forty-two lakhs. We have given to them 
in addition an extraordinary sum of seventy lakhs, a gift 
which, while it is no criterion of ordinary opportunities or 
deserts, and while it must not be interpreted by them as a 
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precedent upon which they can rely, is yet, 1 hope, fairly 
proportionate on the present occasion both to our abundance 
and to their needs. The Provincial contract system is one 
for the successful working of which a good deal of consider- 
ation is required at both ends of the scale; and 1 hope that 
the Provincial governments, while they press upon us the 
obligations of munificence, will not lose sight of the cor- 
responding obligation of economy. 


I am entirely in agreement with some of the remarks 
that fell from the Hon, Mr. Arthur with respect to the pre- 
sent high rate of telegraphic charges. I regard that rate as 
inimical to trade, as being a barrier to the ever-growing 
intercourse between India and the mother-country, and as 
being obsolete and anomalous in itself. | have already con- 


sidered the question, and I may say that I have placed it in 
a category of twelve important questions, all of them waiting 
to be taken up, all of them questions which ought to have 
been taken up long ago, and to which, as soon as 1 have the 
time, 1 propose address myself, What these questions are, 1 
do not propose to relieve the curiosity of Honorable 
Members by now informing them. It is conceivable that 1 
may have to add a thirteenth to their number in respect of 
the appeal of the Honorable Sir Griffith Evans with 
regard to the Small Cause Court Judgesin the mofussil. 
That is a question with which I am necessarily not 
myself familiar, but while I ’understand the Finance 
Minister to have answered him on the point of finances 
the impression left on me by Sir Griffith Evans’ remark 
was this, that he was arguing the case not from the point of 
view of pay, but from that of character. It is from that point 


of view that the question is deserving of the attention of the 
11 
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Indian Government, which attention I shall be glad to give to 
it. But another question has been raised by an Honourable 
Member sitting at this table which I am unable to add to 
the dozen already alluded to. I am unable to add to it the 
suggestion of the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis that I should 
acquiesce in the reduetion of the British soldiers in India. I 
can assure him that no such proposal will form part of the 
programme of the Government of India during my time. As 
regards Railways, Sir James Westland has indicated in his 
Budget Statements that for the moment our motto is festina 
lente, although this must not be taken to mark any policy of 
revulsion from that which has lately been pursued. There 
are times, however, at which it ts desirable to go a little 
slower than the maximum pace. Iam, however, rather in 
sympathy with what fefl from the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
concerning the encouragement of light gauge feeder railways ; 
and since I came here I have authorised the construction of 
some hundreds of miles of such lines. I should say in this 
context that one of the subjects to which 1 propose to turn 
my attention while at Simla is the whole question of the 
policy of Government in respect of railways in India, and. 
our attitude towards private enterprise in particular. I am 
not satisfied with a condition of affairs which lays the Indian 
Government open to the charge—whether it be true or false 
I have not as yet the knowledge that enables me ta pro- 
nounce—of indifference to the offers of assistance that are 
made toit, and of hostility to the tnvestment of British 
capital in the country. We may hope much from fixity of 
exchange, if we can succeed in establishing it. I should be 
glad ifthe Governrent could at the same time by its own 
attitude encourage what I hope may before long be a pro, 
nouneed inclination towards’ India of the flnancial eyrrents 
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in the metcantilé world. The subject of irrigation is one 
that appeals very closely to my concern. We are all familiar 
with the aphorism about the service of the statesman whe 
can make two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before and in India we do not need to be reminded of the 
direct and almost immediate benefit to the agrarian class 
that results from an increase in the area of cultivation. I! 
shall not embark upon any discussion of the rival advantages 
of irrigation and railways, because such a discussion would 
not be germane to this debate, and is in reality futile. The 


Government of India has never been inclined to balance its 
duties in these respects one against the other and would, I 
think, be unwise to do so. Nevertheless the annual allotment 
of seventy-five lakhs which has fer some time been made to 
irrigation might, I think, with advantage be extended ; and I 
have persuaded Sir J. Westland in his estimate for the forth- 
coming year to give me another ten lakhs for that purpose, 
J had asked for more, and he would have been willing to give 
me more. But a scheme of irrigation is not a project 
upon which you can start quite as expeditiously or as easily 
as you can upon a railroad. In the first place, the best areas 
for the purpose have already been utilised. Fresh schemes 
are likely to be less profitable, and therefore, require more 
consideration than their predecessors, In the next place, 
very careful surveys require to be made, levels have to be 
taken, a staff must be got together, an investigation of 
existing rights has in all probability to be undertaken. It is 
not the case, therefore, as is sometimes imagined, that as 
soon as the cheque is drawn, it can at once, so to. speak, be 
cashed in terms of tanks and canals. For these reasons it 
has been found that we are not ina position in the . forth- 
coming year to spend more than an additional ten lakh? 
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upon irrigation ; although in succeeding years, if our finances 
continue to flourish, I hope that we may present to youa 
more extended programme. Iam about, in the course of 
a visit to the Punjab, to inspect the great irrigaticy works 
that have been taken from the Chenab River, and which 
were favourably alluded to in the speech of the Hon. Pandit 
Suraj Kaul, and I shall hope to learn a good deal there both 
concerning the present system and as to future requirements. 
It only remains for’me to thank you for your co-operation in 
the labours of the Session which is now about to conclude 
ta terminate this discussion and to announce that this 
Council is adjourned sine die. : 





ON THE NEW CURRENCY BILL. 


(Ata meeting of the Legislative Council held onthe 8th September, 
1899, at the Viceregal Ledge, Simla,, the Hon’ble-Mr. Dawkins moved 
for leave to introduce:a Bill to further amend the Indian Coinage Act, 
1870 and the Indian Pa,er Currency Act, 1882, Before putting the 
motion, His_Excellency the President said]:— 


HE situation in which we are placed to-day, . the cir- 
cumstances in which the Finance Member has just spo. 


ken in introducing this Bill, are not without an «clement of sur- 
prise. If any one had prophesied twofyears ago, or even one 
year ago, that inJresponse to the unanimous finding of acom- 
posite body of experts at Home, in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the’ [Secretary of State, and, so far as | 
can judge, with the7almost unbroken concurrence of public 
Opinion both ini India‘and England, the Government of India 
would to-day;be introducing a Bill to establish a} gold stan- 
dard with a gold currency inthis country, he would have 
been laughed at asadreamer of dreams. The bimetallists 


would have scouted him asa bigoted doctrinaire, and the 
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champions of free silver would possibly have denounced him 
asatraitor, Evenwhen the Committee was launched and 
already fairly under way, I venture to think that the likeli- 
hood of a unanimous report exceeded the expectations even 
of the most sanguine. Indeed, lremember the charge being 
brought against the Committee that so evenly bad rival in- 
terests been balanced, and of such a motley of opinions was 
jt composed, that its deliberations could have no other result 
than to add to the already existing confusion, and once again 
throw the future of the [Indian currency into the crucible. 
We have been saved from such a catastrophe by the sagacity 
and common sensé which characterised the proceedings of the 
Committee, by the ability with which its counsels were guided 
by its Chairman ; most of all, I think, by the convincing and 
overwhelming strength of the case for a gold standard which 
was submitted to its consideration. Hence we have arrived 
at the remarkable result of a consensus of opinion upona 
matter hitherto fiercely disputed, and we are engaged 
this morning in giving to it legislative effect. I should like 
to point out that, in taking this final step, the Government 
of India are actirg in logical accord with the policy they 
nave pursued ever since, more than twenty years ago, the 
fallin the gold value of the silver first became acute, 
Throughout this period the underlying principle of their 
action has been the defence of India from the _ inevitable 
consequences of an unarrested decline in the sterling value 
of the rupee, namely, the necessity of imposing fresh taxation 
upon the Indian people at the same time that the capital 
upon whose introduction and proper application their futute 
prosperity so largely depended was Leing driven away by the 
insecurity arising from a censtantly fluctuating exchange. 
The continuity of the policy of which | speakhas not been 
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impaired by the fact that other remedies than that finally 
adopted have before now been sought, or that even when the 
desirability of a gold standard became generally recognised, 
prososals were put forward for attaining it which have since 
been abandoned, For instance, as long as there was hope 
of an international bimetallic agreement, the Government of 
India looked favourably to such a solution, but when the 
Brussels Conference broke dawn, and it became obvious that 
we could not count upon co-operation with others, but must 
depend upon ourselves, the gold standard then rose into 
prominence. Since then it has been a question, not of 
principle, Lut of method. The Government of India never 
lost sight of the ultimate goal they had in view. With that 
object they closed the mints to the free coinage of silver ; 
with that object they made definite proposals to the Secre- 
tary of State; with that object they now accept the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and are introducing this Bill. 
We do not tie our hands by taking this step. Por whilst the 
adoption ofa gold standard renders us independent of the 
caprice or hostility of foreign counties for the time being, it 
will not prevent us, at any date in the future, from embark: 
ing upon a discussion with the foreign Powers as to an 
international agreement, should such an idea be again put 
forward, but will, on the contrary, enable us to enter the 
field upon equal terms, if, indeed, we may not claim a 
positive advantage in the possession of a stable system. My 
honourable colleague has explained in his speech the reasons 
for immediate legislation. They rest inthe main upon the 
desirability of acquainting the public at the earliest moment 
with our resolve, and inspiring them with confidence. We 
are not conscious of rashness in admitting ourselves that we 
are not much afraid of the danger with which we have béen 
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threatened, viz., that we may lose some of the gold which is 
on its way to our reserves. If this risk were a serious one 
I would ask how it comes about that since the report of the 
Committee, since its acceptance by the Home Government 
and its recommendation to us, when all the warld, so to 
speak, had been anticipating the action that we are new 
about to take, gold bas nevertheless continued tq flow into 
our treasuries, not in diminishing but in increasing volume. 
In June we only received £77,000 and in July £23,060, but in 
August, after all these events had taken place, the inflow 
rose to £223,000; whilst for the week that ended on Monday 
last the additional’amount of gold received in our treasuries 
and mints amounted to £18,060. This does not look as 
though we were frightening away gold or driving it into 
channels from which it would be incapable of recovery. 
Since sovereigns began to enter India last year, the amount 
of gold retained in our treasuries amounts to £2,620,000 and 
in future, as announcements that have been made will show, 
we look to receiving and coining gold of Indian production, 
in addition to that which enters the country in the ordinary 
operations of trade from outside, I donot wish to dilate 
upon what to some may appear the sentimental advantage of 
a single gold coin uniform and incapable of depreciation cir. 
culating throughout the British Empire, although to me it 
seems that the fact has a very practical and an impertal appli- 
cation. I will put it another way and will say that in the 
unimpeded and steady flow of the sovereign in circulation in 
and out of India appears to meto exist a very potent 
guarantee for the extension of our mercantile relations with 
the United Kingdom and with other parts of the British 
Empire. Every merchant who trades with India, every 
Capitalist wha invests in this ceuntry, will know. in future 
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that his sovereign is worth 15 rupees. Lender and borrower 
will be dealing in the same money with a fixed unalterable 
denomination. For my part I cannot doubt that such 
security must lend stability and confidence not merely to 
our trade with foreign countries—and the London Committee 
has reminded us that four-fifths of our foreign trade is with 
countries possessing a gold standard also—but also to com- 
mercial and industrial development within our own shores. I 
do not desire to indulge in any chimerical dreams of the 


uture. I do not expect any sudden or frantic rush of capital 
to India, Ido not pretend that we are opening an Asiatic 
Klondyke to the investing world. Least of all am I anxious 
oO import the speculative element into Indian business or 
finance, but I do firmly believe and hope that, subject of 
chances which none can foresee, but against which we are 
already on the watch, we shall, by taking these measures, 
invest the financial horoscope of India with a security which 
it has hitherto lacked, and which it will be our duty to 
utilise in the interests of our own clients, who are the Indian 


people. 





ON THE PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION BILL. 





[A Bill to amendthe law relating to agricultural land in the 


Punjab was introduced at a meeting of the Council held at the 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on the 27th September, 1899. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Rivaz, in moving for leave, made a lengthy speech, after which 
His Excellency the Viceroy said]:— 

“The historical retrospect with which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Rivaz commenced his interesting speech appeared 
to me to be of value in-its general as well as in its 
particular application. He showed that the question of 
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agricultural indebtedness in many parts of India had 
attracted the attention of Government, and had elicited the 
Opinions of expert authorities at intervals throughout the 
present century, but that during the past 25 years it became 
pressing and acute. Minutes had been written, resolu- 
tions had been circulated, laws have been passed for 
the mitigation of abuses, but all these have dealt, so to 
speak, merely with the fringe of tie subject, and only 
to-day are we engaged for the first time in introducing a 
measure of first class legislative importance to check this 
great and fgrowing evil, Does not this fact illustrate ina 
striking manner the method of jdeliberation with which we 
proceed ? | am one of those, as may be known, who find the 
machine of Government apt to move somewhat slowly in this 
country, and be a little ponderous and rusty in the revolution 
of its wheels ; but for caution and slowness in a matte; affec- 
ting a vast area and territory relating to the concrete rights 
of property, and touching the livelihood of hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not of millions, of the population, I have nothing 
but praise, Our studies and investigations can scarcely be 
too protracted. Our action must, on no account, be flustered 
or precipitate if our proposals are to be successful. Pull op. 
portunity must be afforded for public opinion to digest and 
accept them, provided, thatis, that they are deserving of ac- 
ceptance, It is very important that the mills of the Sirkar 
should grind slowly, because in the longrun they are apt to 
grind exceedingly small. . 


Let me apply these observations to the present case, 
Mr, Rivaz has just asked leave to introduce a Bill which has 
I may almost say, been for years in course of incubation, It 


represents the unanimous views of the Government of India, 
12 
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it has been accepted by the Secretary of State, it is support. 
ed in thechief by the powerful argument to which we have 
just listened, by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province to 
which itis proposed to be applied. Yet so conscious are 
we of the importance of the precedent we are setting, and of 
the far-reaching consequence of the solution we propose 
that we resolved to give the amplest opportunity for the ex- 
pression of opinions, and even of criticism, to those whose 
interests will be affected by the measure. In my opinion 
the legislation in this Council, which is invested with the law- 
making prerogatives of the Government of India, should be 
deliberate in proportion to its facility for making laws. Laws 
that are made in haste are apt to be repented of at leisure. 
For these reasons we but now introduce the Bill, which 
public and expert opinion will have ample opportunity of 
discussing during the next six months, and fortified, as we 
hope, by this outside assistance, we shall then take up the 
measure when we reassemble at Simla next year. As regards 
the merits of the Billitself, |] would make a few observations. 
The issues at stake are in my judgment, as momentous as 
any that can attract the attention of the Government of 
India. There is no country in the world so, dependent 
upon the prosperity of its agricultural classes as India, 
There is no Government in the world so_ personally 
interested in agriculture as the Indian Government. We are 
in the strictest sense of the term, the largest landlords 
in creation. Our land revenues are the staple of our income: 
Upon the contentment and solvency of the millions who 
live upon the soil is based the security of our rule. In the 
present case we have all the greater responsibility from tha 
fact that in the province of the Punjab, with which weare 


now about to deal, we originated the present land 
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system, which has had such unfortunate consequences, that 
it is proposed to rectify, as well asthe legal system which 
has given the usurer his opnortunity. A double responsibility 
therefore, rests upon our shoulders, We cannot afford to 
see the yeoman farmers of the Punjab, the flower of the 
population, and the backbone of our Native Army, dwindle 
and become impoverished before our eyes. Neither can we 
acquiesce in the consummation of a social revolution which 
is in contradiction both of the traditions of Indian Society 
and of the cardinal precepts of British rule. 


If it be asked. why we selected the Punjab as the field of 
this experiment, the answer is that there the problem is most 
serious, there the evil bas reached, or is reaching, the most 
dangerous dimensions, and there it possesses a political and 
social, as wellasa purely agrarian complexion. But our 
vision is not centred upon the Punjab alone. The canker of 
agricultural indebtedness, which is eating into the vitals of 
India, and which is one of the twelve questions I have set 
before myself with the humble intention to examine, and, if it 
may be, to attemoat to solve, is not one of a narrow or con- 
tracted application, though in particular parts it may be 
more grave in its incidence than in others, We shall 
doubtless require to handle itin different ways, in different 
areas, We begin some years azo after a tentative fashion 
in the Deccan. We are now proceeding with a bolder 
venture in the Punjab. Shotld we be successful in this 
enterprise we shall be encouraged, to proceed, and thus, stone 
by stone, layer by layer, build up a fabric of financial and 
social stability for our rural population. Ido not shut my 
eyes to the fact that many objections can be, and probably 
will be, raised against this legislation. It will be said that 
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we are taking away the right, which we oaurselves too 
generously conferred ; that we are depreciating the value of 
land, which in my opinion has been unduly inflated, or that 
we are affecting the credit of a section of the population, to 
whom the mistaken system has given the opportunity of 
borrowing up to edge of their own ruin. I have, in these 
few sentences, indicated what would be the nature of my 
reply in each case, but I may add that even were these minor 
drawbacks to be realised, and I do not think they will be to 
any appreciable extent, they must be weighed in the balance 
against vastly superior advantages to the land-owning and 
agricultural community, that we have in view, and must be 
measured by the scale of the disaster, which, unless some 
drastic measures be taken, will assuredly, before long, over- 
whelm the smaller Zemindari classes of our population. 
I trust that, in the public scrutiny to which we now commit 
the proposal, these considerations of statesmanship may be 
borne in view, and it may be remembered that great and 
salutary ends are not apt to be secured by timid and tempois- 


ing means. 





ON FAMINE IN INDIA : A REVIEW OF 
THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


Teel 





GAt a meeting Of the Legislative Council held at the Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, on the 20th October, 1899, His Excellency Lord Curzon 
Presiding, the Hon’ble Mr. Rivaz and the President both made state~ 
ments intended to place before the public such information as was then 
available as to the probable character and cxtent of the present dis- 


tress and as to the measures taken to meet it. The Veceroy said]:— 
| hae like to supplement the detailed statement to which 
we have just listened from the honourable member in 
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charge of the Revenue and Agricultural Department by a 
few observations of a more general character upon the attitude 
and policy of the Government. It bas been a source of great 
distress to me, and my feelings in this respect are those of 
all my colleagues, that in my first year of office, while plague, 
the first great Indian scourge, has remained a persistent 
visitor, the second, which is famine, should once again be 
threatening this sorely tried country and its patient and 
unmurmuring population. For months past, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that the daily meteorological report has been to 
every one of us who are, in our different spheres, responsible 
for Indian government, a document to which we have turned 
with most anxious interest each morning, and day by day as 
we have contemplated a sky of brass and unclouded sun, we 
have longed bitterly and would have sacrificed much for the 
sight that met the watcher upon Carmel, of the little cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. If in our regrets at the ill- 
fortune that has attended us we may nevertheless recognise 
grounds of legitimate alleviation, they will consist in the fact 
that we have had upon the present occasion a long warning 
of the coming scarcity, and have in consequence been able to 
formulate our plans of campaign in advance; and secondly, 
that while the area of certain distressis unfortunately large— 
much too large—it is yet considerably smaller than the 
corresponding area in the famine of 1896-97, and, if Provi- 
dence should favour us with late autumnal rains, is still 
capable of contraction. 


In Rajputana it is to be feared that the suffering w ill be 
in excess of any since the sad year of 1868-69, and in the 
Central Provinces I regret to think that a portion of the 
ordeal of three years ago may again have to be endured by 
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the same poor people who have barely had time to recover 
from the last shock. But elsewhere, as Mr, Rivaz has shown! 
the situation, though grave, affords less ground for acute ap- 
prehension, while in many parts of India the sufferings of 
unfortunates elsewhere will, to some extent, be balanced by 
exceptionally favourable conditions. 


The narrowness and the comparatively precise definition 
of the areas affected should enable us to devote our energies 
to their relief with all the greater concentration. I do not 
pretend tthat in so doing we have any novel or startling 
methods of procedure to announce. Perhaps the worst 
and least reassuring declaration that a Viceroy could 
make upon an occasion like this would be that the 
Government of India proposed to experiment in respect. 
of scarcity and famine. Our proceedings must be, and will 
be, founded upon the very opposite extreme of principle. All 
that we have acquired from the recorded observations of a 
century, all that we have learned from the experience of the 
past twenty-five years, during which India has three times 
been visited by serious famines, all that we have been advised 
or warned by the recent Famine Commission—these must be 
the bases of ouraction. They will furnish the pocket-book 
for field service, with which our soldiers of peace will enter 


upon their humane and bloodless campaign. 


If | be asked to summarise the action which it ts in the 


power of the Government of India to take against famine, in 
respect either of Executive intervention, or sympathetic assis- 
tance, or of local control, | would make the following reply. 


In our own territories we have a fourfold scheme of opera- 
tion. In the larger villages amd towns we open poor-houses 
for the reception and sustenance of the famishing waifs and 
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strayS; in the country hamlets we distribute gratuito su 
relief weekly or fortnightly to the sick and aged, the widow 
and the orphan, We employ tens of thousands of impoverish- 
ed, but willing, hands upon relief works, the making of 
roads, the digg ng of tanks, the construction of embankments 
for future lines of railway. The honourable member has, in 
his speech, given you some idea of the numbers who are al- 
ready thus engaged, and they represent but a small fraction 
of thetotal for whom our existing organisation would enable 
us with scarcely a hitch to provide paid employment of this 
character, should the emergency arise. Finally, by the ap- 
pointment of special officers selected for their training or ex- 
perience, we supplement the existing staffand endeavour 
both to supply a stimulus and to strengthen local supervision. 


These are our more immediate measures. Prospectively 
we always have in contemplation Taccavi advances to enable 
the peasant to sow his seed before the next rains, and that 
ultimate standby of the distressed agriculturist in all lands, 
remission of rent, or, as we call it in India, land revenue. I 
do not think that in any period of scarcity or famine the 
Government of India has shown an inclination to be ungener- 
ous in these particulars. If we turn tothe situation as_ it 
affects the Native States, we are necessarily upon some what 
different ground. Here we must be careful todo nathing 
that would diminish the responsibility or slacken the energies 
of the Native Chiefs and durbars. The Government of India 
should not step in either to usurp their proper functions, or to 
relieve them of an obligatory duty. On the other hand, we 
may do much,and in the case of Rajputana we are endeavour: 
ing to do much, by the loan of officers and by the offer of 
expert advice to systematise and to co-ordinate local action, 
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We can further help the Native States with loans from the 
Imperial exchequer, and I believe that my®honourable col- 
league, the Finance Member is prepared to show a far from 
obdurate disposition in this respect, and we may, by indivi- 
dual acts of assistance or relief, contribute to lessen the 
strain. For instance, I may mention that a little while ago 
I offered to remove and to maintain at the expense of the 
Government of India one of the two Imperial Service 
Cavalry regiments of Jodhpure during the present and forth- 
coming distress, and that this offer was gladly accepted by 
the State. 

May I venture to add thatthere must be many localities, 
populous districts, or large cities, in which men of substance- 
reside, where some local effort for the assistance of their 
suffering countrymen would be most acceptable, I have al- 
ready heard of such private charity having been started, in 
some cases, of a local famine relief fund, of a subscription- 
list, and of a committee of distribution. There are large 
classes of the native population who are not touched either 
by relief works or by gratuitous relief, but who may be saved 
from perishing by the timely exercise of such philanthropy. 
{x In detailing the liberaland sustained plan of action with 
which the Government of India are prepared to meet the 
emergency, I feel that I have a peculiar right to call also 
upon India’s own sons to come to her rescue in the hour of 
her trial. 


My owa knowledge of famine work and famine relief is 
necessarily at present, owing to the short time which I 
have spent in the country, only in an incipient stage. May I 
add that I propose to invest it, in so far as I can, with a 
more practical and beneficial complexion by visiting, in the 
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course of my forthcoming tour, a large number of the prin- 
cipal areas of distress in Northern and Central India. The 
experience which I shall thereby gain may, I hope, enable 
me both to render useful help on a future occasion, should 


such arise, and to enter more closely into the sorrows as well 
as joys of the Indian ‘people. 





AT THE CONVOCATION OF THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY. 





{On Saturday the 11th February, 1899, His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as Chancellor, presided at the Annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University. The Vice-Chancellor (Sir Francis Maclean, Kt., Chief 
Justice of Bengal) having declared the Convocation open, the presenta- 
tion of the new graduates took place in the usual form, after which His 
Excellency addressed the assembly as follows].— 

R. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—Among 

the most honourable, and certainly not the least plea- 
sant, duties that devolve upon a Viceroy is that of presiding 
as Chancellor at the Convocation of this University. If I 
may venture to sayso, to me the task is one of peculiar 
gratification and interest, for I will not conceal from you 
that [am a University man to the core of my being ; and 
that, deep down in me, behind the mask of the official 
immersed in public affairs, and beneath the uniform of State, 
there lurks an academic element, ineradicable and strong, 
connecting me with my old University days, and affecting 
me with a natural sympathy towards those who, although 
in different circumstances and under a different clime, can 
also claim connection with a University. (Applause) It has 
been reserved fur you in fact to put the crown upon an 
Otherwise imperfect academic career. I have been an 


13 
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Undergraduate of a University, a Bachelor of Arts, a 
Master of Arts, a Fellow of a College, and a Member 
of Convocation. But a Chancellor I have never been 
until to-day—(applause}—and perhaps when Sir Francis 
Maclean and I some years ago entered Parliament together 
—a situation which is not very productive of academic 
repose—we little thought that a day would one day arrive 
when, clad in fine raiment, we should appear upon a dais 
side by side as the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of a Uni- 
versity. I must be allowed to congratulate you upon 
having secured the services of Sir Prancis Maclean as your 
Vice-Chancellor. (Applause) Thata Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Calcutta should be the de facto head of your 
Governing Body seems to me a very fitting exemplification 
of the harmony that should prevail between two cognate 
branches of human knowledge and learning. And may I be 
allowed also to congratulate myself upon a discovery which 
I have made froma study of the proceedings on previous 
occasions, namely, that, while but few observations are ex. 
pected from me this afternoon, the real burden of the per- 
formance will fall upon shoulders that are so well fitted to 
bear it; in other words, upon the Vice-Chancellor himself, 
Though | am but a new comer in this country, 1am yet not 
so ignorant of its educational system as not to know that 
when I speak of my own connection with a University 
in England, I am speaking of something very different 
from the University which prevails here, A residential and 
teaching University such as Oxford or Cambridge, with its 
venerable buildings, its historic associations, the crowded and 
healthy competition of its life, its youthful friendships, its 
virile influence upon character, its esprit de corps, cannot, 
eirber in Great Britain or in any country, be fairly compared 
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with an examining and degree giving University such as yours. 
They are alike in bearing the same name, and in constituting 
parts of the machinery by which in civilised countries all 
peoples work for the same ideal, namely, the cultivation of 
the higher faculties of man. But they are profoundly unlike 
in the influence that they exert upon the pupil, and in the 
degree to which they affect, not so much his profession, as 
his character and his life. Nevertheless, inevitable and 
obvious as these differences are, there may yet bein an ex 
amining University, and fhere is in such institutions in 
some parts of my own country, and still more abroad, an 
inherent infiuence, inseparable from the curriculum through 
which the student has had to pass before he can take 
his degree, which is not without its effects upon character 
and morals, which inspiresin htm something more than the 
hungry appetite for a diploma, and which turns him out 
something better than a sort of phonographic automaton 
into which have been spoken the ideas and thoughts of 
other men. (Applause). I ask myself may such a thing 
be said with any truth of the examining Universities of 
India ? Now, at first sight, it may appear that I skall be 
met with an overwhelming chorus of denial. I shall be 
told—for [ read it in many newspapers and in the speeches, 
of public men—that our system of higher education in India 
isa failure ; that it has sacrificed the formation of character 
upon the altar of cram; and that the Indian Universities 
turn out only a discontented horde of office-seekers, whom 
we have educated for places which are not in existence for 
them to fill, Gentlemen, may I venture to suggest to you 
that one of the defects of the Anglo-Saxon character is this 
that it is apt to be a little loud both in self-praise and in self- 
condemnation, When we are contemplating our virtues, 
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we sometimes annoy other people by the almost pharisaicag 
complacency of our transports. But equally, 1 think, when 
we are diagnosing our faults, are we apt almost to revel in 
the superior quality of our transgressions. There is, in fact, 
a certain cant of self-depreciation as well as of self-lauda- 


tion. I say to myself, therefore, in the first place, is it pos- 
sible, and is it likely, that we have been, for years, teaching 


hundreds and thousands of young men,—even if the imme- 
diate object be the passing of an examination, and the 
winning of a degree,—a literature which contains invaluable 
lessons for character, and for life, and a science which is 
founded upon the reverent contemplation of Nature and her 
truths, without leaving a permanent impress upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual being of many who have passed 
through this course? (Applause). { then proceed to ask the 
able officials by whom I am surrounded, and whose 
trained assistance makes the labour of a Viceroy of 
India a relaxation rather than a toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influence in the 
quality and character of the young men who enter into the 
ranks of what is now known asthe Provincial Service. And 
when I hear from them almost without dissent that there 
has been a marked upward trend in the honesty and integri- 
ty and capacity of the native officials in those departments 
of Government, then | decline altogether to dissociate cause 
and effect; I say that knowledge has not been altogether 
shamed by her children; and grave as the defects of our 
system may be, and room though there may be forreform, | 
refuse to join in a wholesale condemnation which is as 
extravagant as it is unjust. (Applause), But, gentlemen, 
when I admit the existence of ‘imperfections, you may say 
that, as head of the Government, it is my duty to define 
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them, andstill more to find a remedy. May I remark in 
reply that, though I have been here long enough to find out 
that everything isnot perfect, I have not been here long 
enough to dogmatise as to how perfection may be attained? 
Perhaps in succeeding years I may be able to express opinions 
which will be less presumptuous than they would be at the 
present time. On the whole, I believe the present system to 
be faulty, but not rotten, and I feel that cautious reform, 
and not wholesale reconstruction, should probably be the 
motto ofouraction. (Applause). Thereis one consideration, 
however, by which, Iam forcibly impressed. I find myself 
the Chancellor of this University in virtue of my office as 
Viceroy of India, and I draw from this fact the not unnatural} 
conclusion that the Government of India assumes some 
direct responsibility, not merely for this university, the 
fanctions of which I am informed, extend over the Central 
Provinces, Burma, Assam and Ceylon, as well as Bengal, but 
also over the entire system of which this University is the 
exemplar and head. At the same time I am not certain that 
the Supreme Government applies as close an attention to, 
or exercises as genuine a supervision Over education as 
it might do. There is no senarate Educational Department 
in the Government of India, as we havein England, with an 
organisation and a staff of its own. There is no official 
charged with the ministerial or secretarial management of 
education alone. May it not be that we have been some- 
what remiss ourselves in the task, and that we have been 
expecting the plant to flourish when we have not sufficient- 
ly exerted ourselves to trim and prune its branches? (Ap- 
plause), This only I willsay before resuming my seat to-day, 
that the whole subject of education in this country, in which 
I think are involved both the reputation of England and the 
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future of Iadia, will, during my term of office, have my 
earnest attention, and that I shall hope annually to w«uttend 
at this Convocation, and to show myself not unworthy of the 
honourable post which I am permitted to fill. (Applause), 
It remains only for me to congratulate those who have 
received their degrees this afternoon, and to call npon the 
Vice-Chancellor to deliver his address. (His Excellency was 
warmly applauded on resuming his seat). 





DINNER TO THE HON’BLE SIR JAMES WEST- 
LAND AND THE HON’BLE MR. 
CHALMERS. 





[On the 23rd Mareh, 1899, at the Government House, Calcutta, a 
farewell dinner was given by the Viceroy, tothe Hor’ble Sir James 
Westland andthe Honourable Mr. Chalmers, on the eve of their 
‘departure from India. His Excellency the Commander-in.Chief and 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta and other high officials were present besides many ladies’ 
His Excellency Lord Curzon proposed the toast of the guests of the 
evening ia the following terms] :— 

OUR Honor, your Excellency, ladies and gentlemen,—We 

meet to-night upon an interesting occasion, although ti 
is not without a tinge of melancholy and regret. I have invited 
you all here this evening to join with me in bidding good-bye 
to two public men-—colleagues of some of us, friends of all— 
who are about to leave India, and to devote their great 
abilities to some other branch of the public service. Of 
course, it is an accident that places me in the position of 
being their host upon this valedictory occasion, and that lays 
in my hands the delicate task both of composing the Indian 
epitapbs, and of wishing them success in whatever incar- 
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nations they may choose,to adopt in their -future -caPeer in 
the West. (Applause). 


No one, probably, in this room is less} qualified than 
myself to do justice to such a task, for while I yield to none 
in admiration of the virtues and the qualities that have 
raised them to their high station, and that? have endeared 
them to all, | must own that until three months’ ago‘it was 
only by reputation that I personally was acquainted: with 
those qualities and with those virtues, Perhaps, at thesame. 
time, my brief familiarity with them, whilst/it may disable 
me from speaking with the authority which others in this room 
might claim, may enable me to feel as well as any how great is 
the loss which the Government of India, and I, who am the 
head of that Government, sustain in their approaching depar- 
ture. (Applause). Now, ladies and gentlemen, there might not 
appear to be any remarkable exterior resemblance between 
the careers of Sir James West!and and Mr. Chalmers, but 
at the same time, there is one point of strange and peculiar 
identity between them. Neither of these, gentlemen, has 
been able in the course of a long and varied career to shake 
off the remarkable and inexplicable, but absolutely irresistible 
fascination of India. (Applause). 


Mr, Chalmers first came ta thts country—although no 
one who regards him will believe it—as much as thirty years 
ago. He came as a member of the Civil Service, but he left 
again in 1872. At a subsequent period he dispensed justice 
with equal ability upon the Rock of Gibraltar, and in the, Bo- 
rough of Birmingham—(applause)—but for him, as for so 
many others, the East was always calling,and it isnot surpri- 
sing, therefore, to learn that in 1896, he came back to 
this country as Legal Member of Council, a procedure by 
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which it is hardly necessary to say that the loss of Birming- 
ham was converted into the gain of Bengal (Applause). 


Now, let us look at Sir James Westland. (Laughter.) 
In the middle of his career, for some reason unknown to 
historians,Sir James Westland retired to the otium cum digni- 
tate of a pastoral existence in the Colony of New Zealand. 
(Laughter). But, ladies and gentlemen, it was no good. 
(Laughter). A man cannot fight against his destiny, and like 
Cincinnatus of old, Sir James Westland was presently called 
back from the plough, or whatever may have been the New 
Zealand equivalent of that instrument—(laughter)—to the 
guidance of the fortunes of this country. (Applause). 


Well, in the face of these precedents affecting these two 
gentlemen, who knows, and whocan say in what capacity, or 
as the Avatars of what future revelation they may again reap- 
pear in our midst. (Laughter). We may see them again in 
the flesh in India, (Laughter), I devoutly hope, and believe, 
that we shall, but even if wedo not, it is certain to me that 
their disembodied spirits will hover over the Departments in 
which they have presided, and wil! communicate a stimulus and 
an inspiration to those who are their unworthy successors. 
(Applause). 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, may 1 touch a little more 
closely, with your permission, upon the careers and the ser- 
vices ofthese two gentlemen who are our guests this evening. 
It is wita profound respect that I must speak of the career of 
Sir James Westland which hegan in Incia at atime, now 
nearly forty years ago, when I myself was in what ts popular- 
ly known as the nursery. Sir James Westland’s career 
has been a remarkable career, and it has been re- 
markable for its continuity and consistency as much 
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as for any other feature. It has come to my knowledge, 
for instance, that almost the first act of merit performed 
by Sir James Westland, when he came to India was 
the writing ofareport on the cultivation of sugar, whilst it is a 


matter of public knowledge that his last act has been the 
passage ofa Bill to prevent the extinction of that useful 
article. (Laugiter and Applause). 


It may, therefore, be said of his career as it can be of no 
other within my knowledge that it has been equally sweet at 
the beginning and at the end, (Laughter). It reminds me indeed 
‘of the famous oration of the great Chatham, who made a 
speech inthe House of Commons which he commenced 
with the words "Sugar, Mr, Speaker,” and when he was 
greeted with the irreverent titters of the honourable members 
around him he proceeded to reiterate with increased anima- 
tion and anger the word"Sugar, Mr. Speaker, who will laugh 
at sugar now?” Now it isin connection with the Financial 
Department of the Government of India that Sir James 
Westland’s chief services have been rendered. He entered 
that department as Under-Secretary inthe year 1870. He 
became Accountant-General, Controller-General, Financial 
Member of Council. In 1881 as Financial Member of 
Council he devised the system of accounts which is the 
basis of the present financial organisation of the Government 
of India. In 1895 he converted the Indian Debt with the 
result of an annual saving of nearly fifty lakhs of rupees to 
the revenues of the State. For full five troublous years he 
has been the Chancellor of the Exchequer of our Govern- 
ment, and, during that time, he has been a vigilant guardian 
of the public purse. (Applause). He has seen his lean years 
but I suspect that sometimes in the night watches, like 
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Pharoah of ofd—an historical character to whom I would not 
compare him —(laughter)—except in this respect that he has 


known sometimes how to harden his heart in the night 
watches —I am convinced he has seen visions of the fat years 
that were to come ; and so itis that he now retires, | will 
not say in the odour of sanctity. because that is incompatible 
with the word flanance—(laughter)—but at any ratein the 
comfortable atmosphere that is engendered by the production 
ofa record surplus, and by the acclamations of a contented peo- 
ple. (Applause).Ladies and gentlemen,theseare no light services 
and no man is capable of rendering such services who has 
not an equal familiarity both with the conditions of India 
and with the principles of finance. It is to my mind one of 
the proudest features of our system that we are enabled to 
enlist in the service of India the most capable intellects of 
our time. Among such men assuredly no one has rendered more 
patriotic, or more far-reaching services to the Government 
of India than our guest of this evening. (Appla use). 


He has been, as I have said, a vigilant guardian of the 
public purse, but behind the almost impenetrable orthodoxy 
of his superficial aspect there has been, if [ may say so, 
concealed a temperament which was open to every petition 
of mercy and never refused the dictates of common-sense, 
(Applause). He now retires from the service of the Govern. 
ment of India conscious of the great work which he has 
performed, and by which his successors will profit. On behalf of 
the public service of this country, of which itis my pride to 
be the head, I acknowledge these great services. | bid godspeed 
to Sir James Westland as he leaves this country, and I hope 
that, in another and not less useful sphere, India may continue 
to profit by the abilities which he has so freely spent upon her 
behalf. (Applause). 
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Mr, Chalmers has been for a less time a Member of the 
Indian Government, but any one who has keard, even for 
the short time that I have done, his logical and trenchant 
utterances in the Legislative Council of the Government of 
India, or who has read the masculine record of opinions with 
which he favours us on paper, must be conscious of the fact 
that strength goes out of the Government of Iadia because 
of his departure. (Applause)) He has now been summoned 
to England to draft the laws which a wise, or an unwise 
Parliament insists in impressing upon a happy or an 
unhappy people. It is said that there is no Act of 
Parliament which is passed, through which it isnot possible 
to drive a coach and four. I believe that to be absolutely 
true, but, in the presence of Mr. Chalmers, it will only be 
gallant to assume that is the fault, not of the Lawyer, but 
ofthe Politician. 1 hope that sometimes in the sombre re. 
cesses of Whitehall, Mr. Chalmers will look back upon the 
three years that he spent in listening to the manuscript elo- 
quence of his colleagues in the Legislative Council of the 
Government of India,— (Laughter and applause)—and that 
he will console himself for the bad laws that he is called 
upcn by Government to draft for the Parliament of England 
by remembering the good laws that he drafted on his own res- 
ponsibility for the Govetnment of India. (Applause). 


These, Ladies and Gentlemen, are the two friends and 
colleagues to whom we are met here this evening to say 
farewell. Is it permissible forme to add inthe case of Sir 
James Westland that we equally.dedicate our gratitude and 
our respect to Lady Westland and to her two daughters— 
(applause)—who during the time that they have been here 
have made so many friends and will leave such happy 
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memories,and that,if I cannot speak of the past or the present 
of Mr. Chalmers in tones of similar domestic eulogy, it is yet 
to be hoped thatin the more populous and social clime to 
which he is about to revert, hewill make amends inthe 
future ? (Laughter and applause). 


Ladies and gentlemen, | ask you to drink the health of 
our guests this evening, Sir James Westland and Mr, 
Chalmers, 





SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LADY 
DUFFERIN FUND. 


one 





{On the 25th March, 1899, the Viceroy presided at the Annual 
Meeting of the Lady Dufferin Fund. His Excellency, who on rising 
was received with applause, said}: — 

ADIES and Gentlemen,—As this is the first occasion on 
which I have had an opportunity of evineing my interest 

in the work of this Fund, I should like to say what a pleasure 
it is both to Lady Curzon and myself to carry on the work 
which has been initiated and patronised by our predecessors. 
I say Lady Curzon and myself, because I must, in 
fairness, place her in this as in all other matters, in 
a different and in a superior category to myself. (Ap- 
plause). It is she who is the Lady President of this 
Fund, succeeding in that post the three eminent ladies 
who have preceded her, and who have, I believe, disting- 
uished themselves by the business-like aptitude with which 
they discharged the duties of that office ; it is she who visits 
the hospitals ; it is she who presides over the Commitee which 
is responsible for the control of this now gigantic organisa- 
tion ; and, so far as I can ascertain, the only function which 
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she does not perform, and from which | think, if I may express 
an opinion, she wisely abstains, is that of making the speeches 
on this annual.occasion. (Lauzhter), That function she de- 
volves upon the shoulders of others ; the business-like speech 
she entrusts to the capable hands of Mr. Rivaz; the orna- 
mental speech she assigns to me. (Laughter), Now, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I have not in the short time that I have been 
in this country had time to acquaint myself with all the minu- 
tize of the work of this Association in its various branches, 
and, indeed, had I done so, and come here this afternoon with 
a speech packed with detail of a laudatory character, the 
words would have been taken out of my mouth by the speech- 
es delivered by those who have preceded me. But my posi- 
tion being, perhaps, somewhat different from theirs, | should 
like to say that my attitude towards this Association and its 
work is determined by wider outside consideration to which 
you will perhaps allow me in passing to refer. There was 
once a time, now lost inthe mist of ages, when the Aryan 
race, to which both the British people and the bulk of the 
Indian peoples belong, started forth from their ancestral home 
and commenced those wanderings which have taken them to 
such opposite corners of the world. Where that home was 
nobody knows, and 1 am not going to hazard a guess. If I 
did so I should probably find some scholar rising up in some 
corner of this building to confute me. (Laughter). There are 
some who say it was in the valley of the Oxus, in the plains 
of Bactaria or in the inlands ofthe Pamirs, If it was in the 
latter, it must have been in a very cold region. (Laughter). 
There are others who fix the locality in Mongolia or Sar- 
matia; in fact there are as many theories as there are stu- 
dents, and much study in this case, as in others, leads to 
weariness oftheflesh. However, wherever that home original- 
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ly was, from it diverged the two great branches of the Aryan 
stock. Since then the European branch on the one hand, and 
the Asiatic branch on the other, have passed through many vi- 
cissitudes of fate, and fortune, and power. While the King- 
doms of Asia were powerful, Europe was still uncivilised, 
Later on, as Asia crumbled, Europe became more strong. 
At length came a time when the Aryan branch from Europe 
came back to this country torule its own kith and kin. 
They came back as conquerors but benefactors also; 
they came to govern the Asiatic branches of the Aryan family 
but they brought gifts intheir hand, and they said to these 
people : “ See here, we have for long sojourned in the West, 
where we have acquired much knowledge, and made many 
discoveries, and we come back to you to ask you totakea 
share of these blessings.’’ Now, what were the boons which 
they brought, and with what have we come to you in India 
as gifts in our hand ? We have brought to you our religion, 
our law, our literatue, and our science. 


Now about some of these gifts some doubts may be 
legitimately entertained. As regards our religion, there are 
some who accept it, but there are others—and they are a far 
larger majority—who prefer their own; and inasmuch as 
religion amongst all intelligent persons and races is a matter 
of free thought and free choice, and should never be imposed 
by force by one people upon another, we leave you to choose, 


or to adhere to, what you will. (Applause). 


As regards our law, we have arrived ata happy com- 
promise. You hada law of your own, which was not so 
much the work of independent legislators in the past as it 
was the slowly ripening product of the experience of many 
centuries and the necessities of your country. We have, | 
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think, done much to amalgamate the two systems—the 
British and the Indian—and in this way the stately outlines 
of British jurisprudence have been filled in with the details 
suggested by the experience and needs of the East. 


Then as regards our literature, I think it has taught you 
many good and ennobling lessons, and I know it has brought 
you enlightenment, and has taught you the true significance 
of moral and intellectual freedom. (Applause). But there are 
here, as in most cases two sides to the shield, and there are 
some who argue that, while it has done much to elevate, it 
has also in some cases done something to unsettle and to 
disturb. 


And now I come to the last boon, which is science, and 
medical science in particular, and about this I say that no 
two opinions can possibly be entertained. There may be 
prejudices, and there may be scruples arising from long 
custom, or from ignorance, or from other causes, but doubts 
there cannot possibly be; and I say this, that if we had 
come back to you from the West with our medicine in our 
hand, and with that alone, we should have been justified in 
our return. For what is this medical science that we bring 
you? It is no mere collection of pragmatical or experimental 
rules ; it is built on the rock-bed of pure and irrefutable 
science ; it is a boon which is offered toall, rich and poor, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, woman and man; it lifts the pur- 
dah without irreverence ; and it is, so far as | know, the only 
dissolvent which breaks down the barriers of caste witbout 
sacrilege. Medical science, indeed, is the most cosmopolitan 
of all sciences, because it embraces in its merciful appeal 
every suffering human being in the world. Now, our Anglo- 
Indian poet Rudyard Kipling—and I claim him as Anglo- 
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Indian, though he is also the property of the world—our 
Anglo-Indian poet, in his latest poem—and | hope and pray 
and Iam sure you will join in that prayer, that it will be by 
no means his last—has thus written :— 

“Take up the white man’s burden, 

The savage wars of peace, 

Fill full the mouth of Famine 

And bid the sickness cease,” 

Well, this part at any rate of the white man’s burden, 
this portion of the bounty of the Aryan of the West, has not 
been ignored by the British in India, and in my view every 
hospital that we build in this country, every doctor that we 
train, every nurse that we turn out, every patient that we 
cure, is a part of the service that we owe to India, is 
an element of our duty in this country, is a part of 
the home-coming gift which the Aryans of the West have 
brought back to their kith and kin. (Applause). For 
these reasons it is, Ladies and Gentlemen, that I take so 
k2en an interest in the work of an Association such as this. 
Now, | gather from what I have heard this afternoon, and 
from the Report which [ have, in part, studied, that this 
Association is steadily winning the confidence of all classes 
of the people ; that it is slowly but surely wearing down the 
prejudice which it had to encounter, and that it has alrzady 
relieved am enormous amount of human suffering. I am glad 
to see from the figures supplied to me that it does not inter. 
fere with the usefulness of already existing institutions, Had 
it done so, there would have been cause for jealousy and 
there might have been friction ; but I find that the class of 
those whom it aids lies, for the most part, outside those 
affected by already existing institutions, and that whereas 
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the women who were treated in hospitals and dispensaries in 
India officered by women are rapidly increasing in numbers 
from year to year—from 100,060 in 1888 to 6 00,000 in 1893, 
and to 1,377,000 in 1897, the figures for women who were 
treated in Government hospitals and dispensaries in India, 
officered not by women but by men, are increasing in a 
similar ratio—2,126,000 in 1888, 3,171,000 in 1893, and 
3,751,000 in 1897, 


1 think these figures are re-assuring, because they show 
that the two great systems can work side by side without 
interfering with the work of each other. Speaking in Cal- 
cutta, [ wish also to offer my congratulations upon the ex- 
cellent work done in Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor 
spoke of this—as he appears to do of all matters of the kind 
—with almost unnecessary modesty, and he attributed no 
part of the credit to himself, but ascribed it all to the gener- 
osity of those who have subscribed to the fund. But my ex- 
perienee is that people do not subscribe unless there is some 
conciliatory and popular person to induce them todoso I 
know very well in my own case that where I would give one 
man one rupee, I would give another man twenty, and 1 am 
quite sure that the personality of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and the interest which he and Lady Woodburn,as well as 
Mr. Gayer, the Honorary Secretary of the Bengal Branch, 
have taken in this work, have very largely been responsible 
for the excellent results obtained. Iam glad also to notice 
that in other parts of the country the rulers of some of our 
Native States—of Cochin and Travancore, as well as of Jey- 
pore, Gawlior, Hyderabad, and Bikanir—have done much to 
assist the Ascociation with scholarships during past years. I 
hope these efforts will be continued on their part, and will be 
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imitated by others. In conclusion, therefore, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I would say to my own countrymen: Persist in 
your efforts in connection with this Association,—efforts alb 
the more honourable from the fact that they are voluntary 
and unpaid—persist in these efforts because it is part of the 
service that you owe to the country in which you live, and i 
which lies your work. (Applause) And I would say to the 
great and wealthy men of India: ‘Come forward and show 
your interest in this great and truly philanthropic work; give 
to it from your ample means, exercise what influence you can 
to support this Association, encourage young women to study 
and to embrace a medical science, which is not the monoply 
of one nation, but the handmaiden of all. Iam sure that we 
all listened with interest to the speech of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga this afternoon. May I say that it is apleasure to all 
of us to observe the mannerin which he, at this very early 
age of his tenure of his new dignity, is following in the foot- 
steps of his lamented and admirable brother ? We rejoice 
that native gentlemen of high rank, position, and means 
should come forward to help us, and I hope that the example 
of encouragement set by him may be followed by others- 

I hope, Ladies and Gentlemen, to have many other 
opportunities, while in India, of showing my interest in the 
work of this Fund. I have to thank you forthe very gracious 
references to Lady Curzon, and to assure you on her behalf, 
as she cannot do it herself, that her heart isin this work, 
and that during the time she is in India she recognises the 
tie that binds her as a woman tothe women of India, and 
that she will do whatever lies in her power to alleviate and 
to brighten their lot. (Loud and continued applause), 


SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL PRIZE Dis 
TRIBUTION OF THE PUNJAB 
AITCHISON COLLEGE, 


array 


{On the Ist April, 1899, His Excellency the Viceroy presided at the 
Annual Prize-giving at the Aitchison College, Lahore. His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor was present. After the reading of the annual 
report, the Viceroy distributed the prizes, His Excellency then rose 
and addressed the assembly as follows] :— 

OUR Honor, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—It has been a 

great pleasure to me to visit this College, and to present 
these prizes to-day in this beautiful hall, which forms so 
noble a feature of the stately building in which we find our- 
selves and which appears to me to be so well suited to the 
purposes for which it has been raised, 1 confess I did not 
know that, included in the pleasure which I was to experi- 
ence this morning, would be the compliment of finding my- 
self addressed in Persianby two original poets. However, 
I can assure them that, although I could not, from my igno- 
rance of the language, estimate the full measure of the com. 
pliment, | am yet very much gratified at the manner which 
they have paid it. 


Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, | think that after the 
interesting address which has been read to us by Sir 
Benjamin Bromehead, it is not incumbent on me to say 
much, either as to the foundation or as to the objects of 
this institution. We know that a litthe more than twelve 
years ago the foundation-stone was laid by the then Viceroy 
—Lord Dufferin—in the presence of one of the sons of the 


Queen—the Duke of Connaught. 
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This College takes its name, as we have been told, 
from Sir Charles Aitchison, the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, whose features in marble we see before 
us, and whose long and active interest in the objects with 
which this school was founded, as well asin those of the 
similar Mago College at Ajmere, is known to you all, The 
funds with which the college was endewed were partly 
subscribed by the Punjab Chiefs and partly given by the 


Local Government, assisted by a subvention from the Im- 
perial Government, and the aim with which it was started 


was to supply the benefits of what we call a public school 
education in England to the young men of princely and of 
noble families in the Punjab. 


Now the question may be asked—What are the benefits 
of that which we describe in England as the public school 
system? And inasmuch as Iam an old public school man, 
and to a certain extent therefore the product of that system, 
Iam, perhaps, entitled to give you a reply. The puplic 
school system, as we understand it in England, is one which 
is devised to develop simultaneously and in equal measure 
the mind, the body and the character of the pupil. We 
undertake to educate our young men at these scheols in 
England for the position or profession in life which they are 
destined to fill. We endeavour to train their physical energies, 
so as to give them a manly bearing, and to interest them in 
those games and pastimes and pursuits which will both cons 
duce so much to their health,and add so greatly to the pleasure 
of their lives; and above all, by the ideals we set before them, 
by the high example which we endeavour to inculcate in them, 
and by the attrition of mutual intercourse with each other from 
day to day, we endeavour so to discipline their character 
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that they shall be turned, not merely into men, but into 
what in England we call gentlemen. (Applause). 


Now, in England this system of which I am speak- 
ing, has attained a perfection unequalled in any other 
country. In England boys are drawn to our public schools 
from every class in the community that possesses adequate 
means. Two of the Queen’s grandsons are at this moment 
being educated at Eton, which is the greatest of our English 
public schools. There the boys of the school mingle together 
in a position of perfect equality. They board together in the 
same house; they take part in the same classes they play 
games together ; they are taught not merely by their masters 
but by the high standard that prevails in the school and 
among the boys themselves, to be honourable, chival. 
rous, and just ; they form friendships with each other that 
last for a life-time ; and when they go forth from the school 
to take their place in the world, they are proud and fond of 
the school, and their first aud highest desire is todo credit 
to the institution which has done so much for them. 
(Applause). 


Now let me give you an illustration of the strength of the 
feeling of which 1am speaking, A few months ago, when I 
was appointed to the high office which I now hold, there 
were appointed, almost atthe same time, two ather old 
Etonians to posts of great distinction under the Crown. 
One of these was Mr. Welldon, the present Metropolitan of 
India ; the other was Lord Minto,who has gone as Governor. 
General to Canada. All three of us, as1 have said, were 
old Eton boys, and when our appointments were announced, 
almost at the same time, it befel that a number of old 
Etonians—over two-hundred in all—joined themselves 
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together to give us a parting dinner, and to bid us farewell. 
At that dinner there were men of over seventy years of 
age, and men of not more than twenty. There were 
Viceroys and Judges and Commanders-in-Chief. There was 
a Prime Minister inthe Chair, There were also men of 
modest careers, and of unambit.ous fives, but every one of 
those old Etonians who met there together was animated 
by the same feeling of love for the school which had sent 
them all forth, by pride that she was still fulfilling her high 
mission, and by hope for the success of those who were going 
out to carry her name into the uttermost corners of the world. 
(Applause). That, boys of this College, is the spirit engen- 
dered by the public school system in England; thatis the 
spirit that we want to introduce into this country of India, 
Now, I am aware that there are many difficulties in the 
task. In England the public school system which I have 
been describing has been the gradual growth of many centu. 
ries. It is the natural outcome of the free institutions and of 
the liberal sentiments of the British nation, and it is easy in a 
country where the territorial aristocracy, is both recruited 
from, and finds its chief strength in, the remaining confidence 
of the orders of the people; but here, on the other hand, all 
is different. The public school system is an exotic in India. 
it is not a natural growth in this country. It hasto contend 
with many obstacles, such as prejudice and custom, and it has 
to fight against the barriers of caste. Itis only by slow de- 
grees, therefore, that we can expect it to take root in India. 
Nevertheless, from the reports which have been submit- 
ted to me, which have been drawn up from year to year 
by the Governor and Principal for this College, and 
by the Inspector, who makes his annual report, 1 derive 
the impression that substantial progress is being made 
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towards the idea which the founders had in view. I am 
glad to note that the educational standard is steadily 
improving, and that the boys are reported to be in- 
dustrious and well-behaved. (Applause). | am also glad 
to observe that they take part in games with more 
zest than they were at first disposed to do, and J 
hope that that inclination will be encouraged, because 
game and gymnastic make boys nimble and active and strong. 
They also bring boys very much together, and they stimulate 
a healthy spirit of emulation. 1 was gladalso to hear what 
the Governor said about riding, | think every boy in this 
College, or at least a large majority of the boys in a country 
like India, ought to learn to ride, andto ride well. (Ap- 
plause). 

Now | have a word to say to you, young men and boys 
of this College. If you, boys of this College, if you will allow 
me tomake youa few personal observations, | would say 
this: Do not fritter away the time that you spend at this 
College. It is a very precious time, and believe me that you 
will rejoice later on tur every moment here that you have 
spent, and you will bitterly regret every moment that you 
have wasted. Make triends with each other, because the 
friends that you make here will be friends in prosperity or 
adversity inafter-life. Do not regard the education you get 
in this College as a sort of State machinery provided by the 
Government in order to enable you either to pass the En- 
trance examination at the University, or to obtain Govern. 
ment posts, later on. There are a‘great many of you who 
will never obtain Government posts and who are not 
fitted to obtain them, and a larger number who will 
never take a university degree University degree at 


all, and are not required to take a University degree. 
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The education you receive here is intended for the most 
part to qualify you to fll with distinction and honour 
the high stations in life to which your birth will naturally 
raise you when you leave this College. (Applause). Now as 
I have just said, many of you, young men and boys, are of 
good birth and of high rank, and these are qualifications which 
obtain, and I hope that they will long continue to obtain, res- 
pect in a conservative country like India, but you have no 
right to be conceited or haughty because of your birth or 


rank. 
There is a certain honourable pride which a man may 
take in high birth, and which it is legitimate for him to feel, 


only on one condition that he be inspired thereby to dutiful 
ambitions. We have a motto in England which runs as 
follows, noblesse oblige, and the meaning of that is, that noble 
birth requires a man to be noble and to act nobly. It means 
that high rank carries with it duties as well as privileges, and 
that when you go forth into the world you must so comport 
yourselves as to be worthy of your position ; otherwise you 
will forfeit, first, the confidence of your fellow-countrymen, 
and finally, the position itself. (Applause). 


Next I have a word to say to any Chiefs of the Punjab 
who may be here present, and if none are here today, it is 


possible that my words may reach them through the medium 
of the Press. If they were here, I would speak to them in 
the following terms: This Aitchison College has not been 
founded in our interests. It is not adevice that has been 
constructed by Governmentin order to bring either credit or 
advantage to the British Raj. It is an institution that has 
been founded in your interests, and in the interests of your 
families and your fortunes- You ought, therefore, 
Chiefs of the Punjab to give to this College greater 
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Support than you have hitherto done. You ought, with 
scarcely an exception, to send your sons and grandsons and 
male relatives to this College, and you ought to endeavour to 
turn it into that which was the ambition of its founders, 
namely, that it should be the Eton or the Harrow of the 
Punjab. (Applause). Believe me, Chiefs, if you are bere 
present, that the days are gone by when a hereditary aristac- 
racy, however noble its origin, or however illustrious its 
service, can sit still, with folded hands, and contemplate the 
glories of its past. If you are to hold your own in the estates 
which you enjoy by virtue of your position, and in the con- 
fidence cf the people, you must come forth from your isola- 
tion, must grapple with the facts of life, and show that you 
are fitted, by characterand worth, for the position which 
every one is ready to concede to you. You must march 
alongside of knowledge, instead of toiling helplessly and 
feebly behind it. You must reinforce the claims of your high 
birth by equally high attainments. You must realise, above 
all, that destiny is not a passive influence, that lies in the lap 
of the gods, but is an active instrument that isin your own 
hands to shape as you will. (Applause). 


Now that I have ventured to give these words of advice 
to the boys and young Princes and nobles of this College, 
and also toa wide circle of the Chiefs of the Punjab outside, 
may I be allowed to say that I have done so inno spirit of 
censorship or dictation or command? I have spoken to you 
both because | ama student interested in the manly and 
splendid traditions of this famous province of the Indiat 
Empire—(applause)—because, as Viceroy, I have a claim 
to the support of every man in this country in my efforts to 
make India prosperous and strong, and because, as your 

16 ; 
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friend, 1 desire that in future generations and in an era of 
peace, you should retain, not by rank alone, but by preemin- 
ence of influence and character and worth the position which 


you won for yourselves in the more stormy days of old. 
(Loud and continued applause). 


SPEECH AT THE RAILWAY CONFERENCE. 





(At the Annual Meeting of the Railway Conference held on the 
15th August, 1899, at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla,{His Excellency 
Lord Curzon presided and delivered the following address]:— 


N holding and presiding over this Conference, | am follow- 
ing the practice instituted by my predecessor, Lord 


Elgin, who devoted himself with so much businesslike energy 
and with such beneficialresults to the development of rail- 
ways in India during his term of office. Under the practice 
established by him this Conference meets yearly at Simla. 
Every third year the program me of expenditure and construc. 
tion is drawn up in the Public Works Department by which 
the Government of India is more or less bound for the trien- 
nial period; and in intervening years classification of pros. 
pective lines, as originally adopted according to their degree 
of urgency, has been examined and revised by the Conference 
as a guide to the Department in the light of later experience 
or pressing need. 

There are substantial advantages inthis procedure. On 
the one hand,the comparison of the various proposals sub. 
mitted to Government is conducted by an impartial Com. 
mittee who make an honest endeavour to advise upon their 
selection, postponement, or rejection. On the other hand, a 
programme is drawn up for Government by which its proceed- 
ings are regulated, and which prevents a policy of drift or 
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caprice. In other words, we are gainers, first, by possession 
of system, secondly, by the reasonable prospect of some 
continuity in that system. 

Nevertheless, 1 cannot say that I regard our proceedings 
as perfect or as realising the maximum possible advantage, 
nor aml clear that this Conference, either in its character 
or in its results, corresponds with the intention ofthose who 
originally suggested it. Their idea, | believe, wasin some 
way to give a Jguarantee to the promoters, and, to public 
opinion, of the fair consideration of the various schemes 
submitted to the Government of India, and, while not 
depriving the latter of its position asthe final arbiter, to 
strengthen its decisions by the confidence attaching to an 
examination whose proceedings or whose results should have 
the additional merit of publicity. Whatever the benefits of 
our annual Conference, I cannot claim for it that these 
objects have been fully attained. Indeed, I am somewhat doubt, 
ful as to whether it can legitimately be entitled a Conference 
at all. A Conference is a high-sounding title, which conveys 
the impression of a meeting anda discussion between the 
principal parties concerned, who are in this case the 
Government of India on the one side, and the companies or 
promoters on the other. Buta Conference, in which one of 
the two parties is not represented save by its manuscript 
statement or application, seems to me to have an imperfect 
claim to the title; and | should prefer to call our body what 
it is, namely,a Departmental Committee of Officials of the 
Government of India constituted to supplement the work of 
the Public Works Department. To apply to it the test ofa 
wider examination in which general considerations of policy 
shall play a part and to recommend to the Government of 
India a systematic, and, so far as possible, a scientific 
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programme, I have resummoned the Conference this year in 
order that I may have a personal experience of the advan- 
tages or faults of the system before passing a final judgment 
upon it, and because | propose, when our sittings are conclu- 
ded, to take the public into our confidence to a greater degree 
than has previously been the case. 


I propose to recommend to the Government of India 
that the conclusions at which we arrive with reference 
to various lines shall be formulated in an easily in- 
telligible shape, and be ‘published. In this way the 
promoters will learn how their schemes stand in the 
estimation Tof the Government, instead of having to be 
content, as now, withthe official intimation of success 
or the private inference of failure, while the public 
will gain an idea both of the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem which we are called upon to discuss, 
and of the general principles upon which we attempt to 
decide it. There remains to be considered the question 
whether it is possible to invest the proceedings of this so called 
Conference with any of those features in which I have 
described it as lacking. Upon this point I have had the 
benefit of the opinion and advice of my present Public 
Works colleague, Colonel Gardiner, who speaks with the 
double advantage both of official and commercial experience 
of railways in India. There are many difficultiesin the way. 
We cannot suddenly constitute a body resembling a Parlia- 
‘mentary Committee at home. We have not the materials, 
The questions for decision are far more numerous and more 
complex. The Government of Indiais much more intimately 
concerned than is the Government in Great Britain. Above 
all, India is a much bigger country than England, and Simla 
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is not like London, an easily accessible centre to all parts of 
the kingdom. 


It has occurred to us, however, that there may be cases 
in which local interests are acutely involved, and in which 
local feeling is likely to be more fairly represented if it is 
heard upon the spot than by any official or semi-official 
representations either at Simla or Calcutta. It is therefore 
in my mind to constitute, should the case arise, a small 
peripatetic Commission in which Government should, of 
course, exercise predominant influence, the Public Works 
Member, in all probability, taking the chair,and which should, 
in the touring season visit and conduct public enquiry in any 
locality where such a problem called for decision, the local 
Govenment, or local commercial bodies, being represented upon 
the Commission so as to lend both impartiality and weight to 
its decisions, which should then be communicated in the 
form of a recommendation to the Government of India. 


If we carry out this idea, the experiment will be a tenta- 
tive one. Ifit is a failure, itcan be dropped. Should it turn 
out a success, I conceive it as not impossible that a body so 
formed might constitute a germ or nucleus of a more perma- 
nent Commission, which should place the Government in 
constant touch with the currents of public opinion, and which 
should also satisfy the promoters as to the bona fides and 
thoroughness of the investigation to which their claims are 
submitted. As regards the official programme prepared by 
the Public Works Department, there seems to me a disadvant- 
age, so long as the triennial system is maintained, in not al- 
ways keeping up that programme three years in advance. As 
matters now stand it is drawn up in every third year. The 
first of these programmes, based upon the first Conference, was 
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drawn up in 1896 when an expenditure of 294 crores was fixed 
for the three succeeding years. Asis known, this total was, 
for various reasons, not worked up to and only 25 crores were 
spent last year. When the second triennial programme was 
drawn up, less ambitious ideas prevailed, and an expenditure 
of 203 crores, subsequently increased to 223 crores on account 
of lapses in expenditure on the grant for 1898-99, was 
estimated for during the years 1899-1900, 1900-1901, and 
1901-1902. Meanwhile, in the intervening years, the con- 
struction programme is annually examined and recast in 
the second year for the two remaining years of the triennia} 
period, and in the thirc year for the single remaining year. 
But it appears to me that we should do well to be always 
three years ahead with our financial working programme, I! 
therefore propose to recommend to the Government of India 
that Mr. Upcott should not limit himself to the two remain- 
ing years, the present term, but should include in his fore. 
cast the year 1902-3 and follow the same practice in succeed- 
ing years. 

Concerning the general policy of the Government towards 
railways, it seems to me that just as the currency problem, 
which has agitated and perplexed the public mind for twenty 
years, has, in part, been solved by the steady compulsion of 
events so also the same irresistible pressure is directing our 
railway policy into more ot less permanent grooves. It is 
exsy to denounce the diversity or inconsistency of plans that 
has prevailed in the past. It is easy either to laugh or to cry 
over the Homeric battle of the Ganges. To me it seems 
more profitable to assist in the adaptation of our policy to the 
lines which seem to be marked out before it both by past 
experience and by common sense. The natural inclination 
is, in my judgment, in the direction not of expanding 
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but of gradually restricting Government agency. I must not 
be understood to deprecate in all cases State management or 
State constriction; on the contray, I see great advantages both 
political and financial, in the maintenance of a Government 
staff. Still less would I impugn the advantage of State 
ownership or thenecessity of State control. lam myself a 
believer in the desirability of purchasing a few outstanding 
lines as these continue to fall in. While State supervision 
is of the essence of State possession, probably we shill, as 
times improve, and as better offers are made us, gradually 
divest ourselves of the working of the majority at any rate of 
those lines which are still both owned and maintained by the 
Government. The terms under which we may be prepared 
to part with them appear to me to be a matter of financial 
expediency rather than of fixed principle, Our object should 
be to make the best bargain for the State. Por my own part, 
I do not think there is anything surprising in the fluctuations 
that have hitherto occurred in our policy, When Lord Dal- 
housie first introduced railways into India, Government was 
iinequal to the venture, and capital required to be attracted 
by easy, and even generous, terms. Later on, when the 
Government found it had been financially a heavy loser by 
the arrangements so made, there was a sharp reaction, and 
the railway policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo was 
based upon strict governmental and centralising lines. We, 
who have now had a long experience of both systems, can 
discriminate between their virtues and vices, and can adopt 
a reasonable compromise. If that compromise tends towards 
a contraction of the area claimed by Government and an 
increasing expansion of facilities afforded to companies, it 
is because we do not want to overweigh the shoulders 
of Government with a burden they are unfitted to bear; 
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because we want to reinforce our own power and re- 
sources, with the assistance of capital, both British and 
native—and I wish that there were more of the latter forth- 
Coming, as well as of the former—and because, in the spirit 
of healthy competition so engendered, seems to lie the best 
guarantee for the promotion of the public interest, 





FOUNDATION-STONE LAYING OF THE BOMBAY 
IMPROVEMENT TRUST SCHEME. 





[On the 9th November, 1899,in the ufternonn, the Viceroy was 
present at the foundation-stone laying of the Improvement Trust 
Scheme at Nagpada, Bombay. Lord Sandhurst, the Governor of 
Bombay; having laid the stone, madea speech giving a history of 
the scheme. His Excellency the Viceroy then spoke as follows] :— 

HEN I landed in this City in December last, 1 did not 
then anticipate that within less than twelve months 

I should again be a visitor in your midst; still less could I 
have anticipated the circumstances under which I now come. 
Parts of India were then suffering, and Bombay in particular 
was suffering from an epidemic which, although it appeared 
in some measure to have abated its force, was far from 
eradicated. Since then that epidemic has again burst out 
with renewed virulence, both in Bombay and sitll more in other 
parts of this Presidency. Further, as if to intensify the affliction 
under which the people were weighed down and leave no 
source of misery unexplored, famine has fallen upon many 
districts in the northern part of this Presidency through which 
I have just been travelling ; and although most fortunately 
it does not affect this immediate part of the country or this 
city, it must yet be a source of great anxiety to your rulers 
and must make them look forward with trepidation to the 
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next period at which their annual acconts will have to be 
squared. If we were to accept the saying as of general 
application, that those whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
we might draw the conclusion that the Bombay Presidecy 
was very dear to Providence, such has been the range and 
duration of its sufferings throughout this period, No 
impartial observer can fail to have been struck by two 
facts: firstly, by the resigned and pathetic patience dis- 
played by the mass of the people secondly, by the 
activity and zeal with which the Local Government ; 
aided by patriotic co-peration of reprsentative citizens, has 
endeavoured to cope with its almost herculean task. It is to 
indicate the sympathy of the Government of Indla with the 
woes of the people, and their admiration of the efforts which 
have been put forward for their amelioration that I haveecome 
upon this informal visit to Bombay. To me, gentleman, it 
seems that the Government of India cannot and should not 
in the smallest degree wash its hands of the interest in and 
an ultimate resort of the responsibility for that which passes 
in presidencies and provinces that may be remote from its 
immediate ken. The head of the Government of India should 
not, in my judgment, be a passing phantom, that comes 
and goes amid pageantry processions, and firing of salutes. 
The interests of all India are his interests, the salvation of all 
India is his duty. There are ncne so humble or so remote, 
and for that matter, none so oowerful or so independent as 
not to fall within the legitimate scope of his care. And 
now as to the particular circumstances that have brought 
me here to-day. When 1 was planning out my amended 
tour to the centres suffering in Northern and Central 
India, and when I offered myself to your Governor for 


the brief visit to Bombay and the Deccan, he was good 
17 
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enough to inform me of the projected gathering this afternoon 
and to invite mc to rlay the principal part in it. I could not 
consent to deprive him of the pleasing position to which his 
long and keen interest in this scheme conceived and now 
finally started during his term of office entitled him, and 
which no other could possibly have filled in his place, but I 
readily arranged my plans so as to bring me to Bombay in 
time for this ceremony, and to enable me to support him in 
the discharge of his pleasant duty; for gentlemen, what is the 
task upon which he and you are alike engaged and oneo 

the inaugural steps in which we are commemorating this 
afternoon. 1 take my description of it from words 
that have fallen from Lord Sandhurst’s tips just now. 
You are endeavouring to provide this great City of Bombay 
with the conditions which will make life here for the poorer 
classes sanitary, decent and wholesome. Yo-t want to bring 
the fresh breezes of the sea into the congested Jungs of Bom- 
bay, to destroy the microbes of fever and pestilence that 
prey almost unchecked upon'the constitution of an overcrowd- 
ed, enfeebled population. You wish to make your city not 
merely beautiful without, but healthy within. It is for these 
purposes that all these vast works of the removal of old build- 
ings and erection of new ones, of providing open spaces, of 
cutting wide and airy streets, of destruction and reconstruc. 
tion and reclamation are designed It is a scheme propor- 
tionate in conception tothe magnitude of the problem. It 
may probably, I hope, prove to be proportionate in the exe- 
cution to the necessities of the case. Lord Sandhurst will I 
am sure, bear me out when! add that the Government of 
India have from the start,two years before I joind it, evinced 
a much more than a platonic interest in your scheme. We. 
have supported you in,your appeals to the Secretary of State | 
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and have surrendered a large area of valuable property for 
the purposes of the contemplated improvements ; have pass- 
ed special legislation in order to assist financial operations 
and add to the credit of the Trust, and we have lent the in- 
valuable support of the credit of the Government of India to 
your Municipal loan. I feel, therefore, that | am only carry- 
ing out with a certain hereditary fitness an ohilgation which 
has been passed onto me by Lord Elgin’s Government, in 
being present at the successful inception of a portion of that 
scheme which the support of himself and his colleagues help- 
ed to launch into existence. I said a little while back that 
it was the right and proper thing that Lord Sandhurst should 
play the leading partin the ceremony of to-day. It must 
gladden his heart as he draws near to the close of his official 
connection with this Presidency to feel that all the attention, 
Jabour and care that he has devoted to this city and these 
proposals, should begin to fructify in his time, and that 
before he leaves these shores a new Bombay will h.ve started 
into being—a city not of palaces and towers, not of merchant 
princes or nobles but of toilers and sweaters who drink only of 
dreosof the cup of human happiness and to whom at least 
we should endeavour to secure that their scanty beverage is 
not bitter but sweet, To few Governors, ifto any, has it 
fallen to pass through such a fiery ordeal, such a seven-times 
heated furnace oftrouble and trial and affliction as has attend- 
ed Lord Sandhurst during the past few years in Bombay. 
Such trials, if rightly met, broaden sympathies. At the same 
time they steel the nerves of a man who is by temperament 
both humane and brave. lam sure that there is not an in- 
dividual in the Bombay Presidency, European or native, who 
does not know thatin Lord Sandhurst they have hada 
Governor whose sympathics have always been with the 
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suffering, whose courage has remained inflexible in the face 
of any calamity, however dire. He will leave behind him a 
record of arduous work honourably and conscientiously 
performed, and what is not given to any but few to 
enjoy, a place in the affectionate regard of the people. 
I have the advantage of knowing of having worked for many 
years as a Colleague in Parliament of the new Governor, who 
in a few months’ time will take his place, The Parliamentary 
career and public reputation of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
the name of his father who was one of the most liberal-mind- 
ed and successful Secretaries of State whom India has ever 
had, would in any case have ensured to him a favourable re- 
ception in India; but the personal acquaintance I have 
honour to claim with Sir Stafford, Northcote, entitles me to 
asstire the people of this Presidency, that they will find in 
their their next Governor a man of ripe experience and much 
sagacity, who will worthlly snstain the traditions of his prede- 
cessors in respect both of sympathy with the people and 
sound judgment in administiation. | hope that when next I 
visit Bombay, I may find that the scheme which Lord Sand- 
hurst has so energetically started may be far advanced on the 
way towards completion, and that | may see this fair city 
with smiles on her face and no longer with tears in her cyes. 


(Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH AT POONA. 





[On Saturday the 11th November, 1899, the Viceroy was present 
at a meeting of Voluntary Plague Workers in the Counsil Hall at Poona. 
Some 500 or 600 workers were present. His Excellency Lord Sand. 
hurst, Governor of Bombay, who received the Viceroy, in his opening 
speech referred to the admirable work done by the Volurteers and said 
that a few words of approbation and encouragement from the Viceroy 
would be highly valued. After a briefaddress had been read by the 
Presidency Magistrate, the Viceroy said] :— 


ADIES and Gentlemen,—It is a source of great pleasure 
L to me in this beautiful hall, which I now see for the first 
time, to have received the words of sympathetic and appreci- 
ative welcome that have just fallen from the lips of Mr.Padam- 
jee who, I understand, has been for many years one of your 
most leading and representative citizens. In one respect I 
cordially endorse what he has said. [I am_ glad to be able to 
congratulate you, on this occasion of my first visit to Puona, 
upon better times. There can be no doubt that you have 


suffered cruelly and long. Poona during the past year has, 
1 am afraid, been like a city lying in the valley of the shadow 


of death. The city has been largely deserted by the popula- 
tion, and fear and apprehension have naturally enough enter. 
ed into the hearts of the people. Pestilence has not spared 
the home of Europeans any more than it has that of the 
native, and in striking it, in cases which are known to us all, 
it has taken away the dearly beloved, the fair, the young. 
There was another very pathetic case which I came across 
in my tour of inspection this morning when I learned of the 
death of a worthy Mahomedan citizen of this place, Juffar 
Yusuf, who contracted plague in the very hospital which 
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largely by his own munificence and activity had been called 
into being, and there have been other cases similar to these, 
such, for instance, as the one mentioned by Mr, Padamjee 
in the remarks to which we have just listened. At the same 
time the extent to which the native population have suffered 
is shown by the fact that they have lost, | believe a total 
of more than 10,000 of their inhabitants in this city. In 


these circumstances, your Excellency and gentlemen, great 
credit is, ] think, due to that brave band who have never lost 


heart in the deepest hour of adversity,but who with unwaver- 
ing courage and with purest self-sacrifice have continued to 
wage battle against the foul fiend that was encamped in your 
midst. It is to meet this gallant band of fighters and congra. 
tulate them now that their battle may be said to be well 
nigh over and their victory to have been won, that I have 
come here this afternoon and warm, I can assure you, are the 
feelings of respect with which on behalf of the Government 
of India I recognise their devotion, and warm also the thanks 
which 1| tender them for the work that they have done. As 
the Chairman of the Municipal Commissioners himself indi- 
cated in his remarks, you have had an untiring and chivalrous 
commander in your Governor and adouble compliment can 
perhaps, not be better paid than by saying that the soldiers 
have not been unworthy of their captain. It is quite certain 
thal but for the voluntary efforts—and [ understand from 
what you, Sir, tell me that the majority of those I am address- 
ing are volunteer workers—the state of Poona whould have 
been much worse than it has been. Of course the Govern- 
ment here as elsewhere has its own organisation and officers. 

Those officers both civil and military, have distinguished 
themselves by their ubiquitous and unsparing zeal. But 
there are strains which no official mechanism in the world, 
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however perfect, is adequate to meet without the supplement 
of some extraneous help. Such a crisis does occur when 
you have a great epidemic breaking out in a populous city. 
Then you require not merely the trained energy of the official, 
but you also want the quick and more subtle influence and co- 
operation of popular residents in the place, who will go to and 
fro and in and out among the people, and who are none 
the worse off if their local knowledge is also tinctured with a 
little of the enthusiasm of the amateur. You have had all 
these advantages in this place, and you have had _ the further 
assistance Of a body of nurses as unselfish and devoted as in 
any country or any period of the World’s history have ever 
given themselves to alleviation of the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures. Your Excellency and gentlemen, what the future of 
plague may be none of us can say,we can but struggle on and 
do our t=cst. Whether a cure for the pestilence is ever likely 
to be discovered, it would be rash for any one of us, and parti. 
cularly for one who like myself is a laymanto predict. At 
present by taking each case as soon as you can, by removing 
the patient from an infected house or quarter into the 
nearest hospital, and by surrounding him there with cond- 
tions under which he is certain of pure airand sound treatment 
and stimulating sustenance, you endeavour, and I beleive 
that in a constantly increasing percentage of cases you 
manage, to pull him through. But there are many prophy- 
lactics against the plague which can, and which, in my 
Opinion, ought as widely as possible to be employed. I say 
frankly on this occasion, and I do not care how widely my 
words may be spread, that ia my judgment inoculation is by 
far the wisest system of prophylactics that you can adopt. 
I donot say so because I have medical or chemical know- 
ledge which would enable me to pronounce with authority 
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upon the constituent proportions or upon the scientific 
results of the serum, but I say so because as a thinking 
human being, with the power of using my eyes and ears, I 
cannot fail to be conscious of its demonstrable effects. 
If 1 find, as I do, that out ofa hundred plague seizures among 
uninoculated persons the average of those who died is some- 
thing about 70 to 80 per cent., and if 1 find that ina corres- 
ponding number of seizures among inoculated persons the 
proportions are entirely reversed and that itis 70 to &0 per 
cent, if not more who are saved—and these are calculations 
which have been furnished to me from more than one very res- 
ponsible quarter—then I say that figures of that kind cannot 
but carry conviction to my mind, and I fail altogether to see 
how in the face of them itis possible for anyone to argue 
that inoculation is not a wise and necessary precaution. It 
is all very well to say that it is nota infallible. No one so far 
as I know claims that itis. Its effects are apt to he oblit- 
terated in the passage of time. I t acts differently in different 
cases. There are some physical consititutions to which it is 
apparently entirely unsuited. Unless the serum is most 
carefully administered as well as scrupulously prepared there 
ig some danger arising from contamination. These are the 
risks, but | think, small risks, attendant upon the inroduction 
of the system, for which no one that I know of claims 
absolute faultlessness. But that inoculation has saved- 
thousands and thousands of lives that would otherwise have-~ 
been lost, and that it gives to the patient more than a 
reasonable chance of recovery, and that in spite of its 
theoretical confiict with the conservatism of Indian feeling 
and with the traditions of native medicine the majority of 
the most distinguished native medical practitioners in this 
country are already in its-favour, and that more converts 
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are being made from the remainder each day—these are 
the propositions which 1 believe to be impossible to 
dispute, If you have any doubt about it, take the case 
which was mentioned by His Excellency in his speech 
just now. Take the Cantonment which lies within the sight 
and knowledge of most of you in this room and ask Generat 
Burnett whose unfaltering devotion you know so well, what 
inoculation has done for him in the Poona Cantonment- I 
do not say that you ought to force inoculation upon the 
people. [am entirely of the opposite opinion. It is difficult 
to force something upon a community which we ourselves 
who give it may be entirely convinced is for their good, but 
which either from prejudice or from ignorance they are equal- 
ly convinced is for their harm. You can doitin the case of 
children, because they are irresponsible, but it is not easy to 
do it in the.case of a community of grown up men, and stilt 
less easy is itin the case of an Asiatic country where, as we 
all know, feelings of conservatism are very strong, and where 
among a great mass of the population a knowledge of what 
we in European countries call medical science cannot be said 
to exist butfor the sake of those who know no better, in the 
interests, not of science but humanity, for that in the cause 
which I am pleading and for the future welfare of thousands 
of human lives, let no effort be spared to spread facts to inocul- 
ate reason, and win by persuation that which you cannot extort 
by force, But you may say to me if lmay turn an English 
proverb into terms that will be familiar to yourselves) that a 
seer of example is worth a maund of precepts, | quite agree 
with that philosophy, and | may inform you that | have car- 
ried it out in my own person. Knowing that I was likely to 
spend many agreeable hours in visiting plague hospitals in 


this part of India I practised my own precept, and I and my 
18 
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whole party were inoculated before we left Simla, I have 
had‘no cause to regret it, and cordially commend the example 
tofothers who may be placed ina similar position. It now 
only remains for me to bid you farewell. My visits to Bom- 
bay and Poona have, I think, enabled me to realise better 
than a study of newspapers or reading official reports, how 
genuine have been the sufferings of the people, and how 
heroic the efforts that have been made toalleviate them. I 
have'also seen that here at Poona, as elsewhere in the world, 
a dark cloud has its silver lining, and that the co-operation 
against human suffering and disease in which you have all 
been engaged has done a great deal to draw tighter the chords 
of harmony and fellow. feeling that should unite, and which 
I believe at the present juncture more than at any previous 
time do unite, all sections in this city. I shall go back to my 
work at headquarters encouraged and fortified by what I 
have seen and I hope tuat the knowledge, little though it 
may be, that I have secured, will enable me the better to 
cope with any further emergency should such arise. I will 
only add that in such acase 1 earnestly hope that the city 
of Poona will not again be one of the victims, 


SPEECH AT THE'STATE BANQUET 
AT BHOPAL. 





[On the 25th! November, in the evening, Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal gave a State Banquet at Bhopalin honor of the visit of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Curzon. After dinner the 
Begum veiled in a handsome bhurka of brocaded silk entered with 
Colonel Barr, the Resident and took her seat between the Viceroy and 
Lady Curzon. His Excellency having proposed the tuast of the Queen 
Empress, the Begum, who was received with cheers, in a clear unfalter- 
ing voice, read inthe vernacular a speech proposing the health of 
the Viceroy and Lady Curzon- His Excellency, in responding to the 
toast, spoke as follows]:— 

OUR Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Her Highness 

the Begum, whose guests we have the pleasure of being 
to-night, has the gift of graceful speech no less than that of 
munificent hospitality, She has proposed the health of 
Lady Curzon and myself in terms so felicitous that in our 
recollection they will always crown the memory of our first 
official visit to one of the principal native States of India. 
(Cheers). It is a satisfaction to me to think that the parti- 
cular State which thus receives us should be one the ruler 
of which has during a period of more than thirty years won so 
honourable a reputation for enlightened and public spirited 
administration, besides sustaining the tradition already rend- 
ered notable by the conduct of her mother of devoted loyalty 
to the British Crown. (Cheers). That the sceptre need not 
pass into feeble or irresolute hands when by the accident of 
fortune it is wielded by a woman, is shown by the career of 
our own beloved sovereign, Her Majesty the Queen Empress 
—(cheers)—-nor may we fail on a smaller scale to find an 
ustration of the same phenomenon in the case of the two 
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successive Begums who have now fer a combined peried of more 
than half a century presided over the fortunes of the state of 
Bhopal. (Cheers), Her Highness’ mother was distinguished 
not only, as I have said, for her fidelity to the British Raj, 
but also for her ability asaruler. Similarly the rule of Her 
Highness has been rendered memorable by many acts of 
administrative prudence and of private generosity—(heats 
hear)—while from the speech which she has just delivered | 
gather with pleasure that her activeinterest in the well-being 
of her subjects is far from being exhausted, and that she still 
continues to devise and to carry out projects which testify to 
her practical wisdom and will conduce to the prosperity of 
the State. (Cheers). I shall on Monday morning have the 
pleasure of inspecting on the parade ground the reyiment of 
cavalry which Her Highness has contributed to the defence 
of the Empire, and which she has designated with the 
name of Her Majesty the Queen Empress. (Hear hear). 
Her Highness has never failed to take as great interest 
in these men as though she were herself their military 
commander, and I am pleased to hear that she has recently 
added to the attractions of the regiment by raising the 
scale of pay, (Hear, hear). I look with great interest 
upon the conversion of the native currencies in the 
feudatory States of India, and the substitution for them of 
the uniform and stable coinage of the British mints. In 
taking this step as far back as 1897, Her Highness has acted 
as a pioneer ina movement in which, I believe, she is des- 
tined to find many followers, and which must unquestionably 
tend to the commercial advantage of the entire community. 
Similarly Her Highness has been well advised in keeping her 
eye upon the gangs of desperate and unruly men who from 
time to time raise their hands even in modern India, and 
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who find in any season of distress an opportunity. for reviving 
the discredited profession of predatory crime. The first test 
of an orderly State is the degree of security which it gives to 
the life and property of its citizens, and dacoits are public 
scourges to whom the state should show no mercy. (Hear, 
hear and cheers). [tis a source of great gratification to me 
to find on coming into the Bhopal State that although, as Her 
Highness has said, the situation is not altogether free from 
anxiety as to the agricultural outlook, yet the cirmustances 
of this part of India are so much more favourable than 
many of those which I have lately been visiting. It isa try- 
ing experience to see pinched human faces and dying cattle. I 
echo Her Highness’ prayer that in this State she may escape 
both calamities and that Providence may be merciful to her 
people. In conclusion, it only remains for me to thank Her 
Highness the Begum for the friendly and auspicious wishes 
that she has uttered on behalf of Lady Curzonand myself, to 
assure her that we shall not forget our right royal welcome 
in this State, and, to ask all the ladies and gentlemen 
who are seated at this table, and who like ourselves are the 
recipients of her profuse hospitality, to join with me in drink. 
ing “Long life and prosperity to her Highness the Begum of 
Bhopal.” (Loud and continued cheers), 


SPEECH AT THE GWALIOR STATE DINNER. 





[On Wednesday the 29th November, 1899, His Highness the Maha- 
rajah Scindia of Gwalior gave a dinner in honour of their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Curzon. In reply to the toast of their Excellencies, 
proposed by the Maharajah, the Viceroy spoke as follows]:— 

OUR Highness, Ladies and gentlemen,—In rising to thank 

His Highness for the agreeable manner in which he 


has proposed the health of Lady Curzon and myself, I feel 
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that lam enjoying one of the happiest experiences of an Indi- 
an Viceroy in coming for the first time as a guest to the 
ruler of the state of Gwalior. (Cheers). There is in this 
place such a pleasing and uncommon blend of old world inter- 
ests with the liveliest spirit of modern progress that one 
hardly knows whether the imaginative or the practical 
side of nature is more thrilled by all that one sees 
and hears. The official visits of Viceroys to Native 
States are sometimes deprecated on the score of 
the ceremonial and perhaps costly formalities which they 
involve and of thier time-honoured attributes of pomp and 
display. I am not inclined to share these views. To me 
personally there is no more interesting partof my Indian 
work thanthe opportunities which are presented to me on 
tour or elsewhere of an introduction to the acquaintance and 
as I fondly hope to the confidence of the native princes and 
chiefs of India. (Hear, hear, and cheers). And if these 
princes prefer, as 1 believe they do prefer, to receive the re. 
presentative of the Sovereign whom they all acknowledge and 
for whom they entertain a profound and chivalrous devo- 
tion—(hear, hear)—with a dignity! becuming both to his 
position and totheir own rank, I think that he would 
be a captious and sour-minded critic who were to deny 
to them an opportunity which I believe to be as highly 
appreciated by their subjects as it is valued by them- 
selves. (Cheers). The spectacles and the problem of Native 
States of India are indeed a subject that never loses its 
fascination for my mind, Side by side with our own system 
and sometimes almost surrounded by British territory, there 
are found in this wonderful country the possessions, the 
administration, the proud aythority, and the unchallenged 
traditions of the native dynasties; a combination, which 
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both in the picturesque variety of its contrast, and still more 
in the smooth harmony of its operation, is, I betieve, with- 
out parallel in the history of the world, (Cheers). The 
British Government, alone of all Governments, has succeeded 
in the wise policy of building up the securityand safeguarding 
the rights of its feudatory principalities and to this are due 
the stability of their organisation and loyalty‘ of their rulers. 
l rejoice, wherever I go, to scrutinise the practical cutcome 
of this policy; to observe the States consolidated, the Chiefs 
powerful, and their privilege unimpaired ; but I also do not 
hesitate to sny wherever | go that areturn is ow'ng for 
these advantages, and that security cannot be rapid by license 
or the guarantee of rights bythe unchartered exercise of 
wrong. The Native Chief has become by our policy an integral 
factor in the imperial organisation of India. (Cheers). He is 
concerned not less than the Viceroy or the Lieutenant 
Governor in the administration of the country. I claim him 
as my colleague and partner (Loud cheers). He cannot 
remain vis a.vis with the Empire, a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress and vis-a-vis with his own peo- 
ple, a frivolous or irresponsible despot. (Hear, hear), He 
must justify and not abuse the authority committed to him. 
He must be the servant as well as the master of his people- 
(Cheers), He must learn that his revenues are not secured 
to him for his own selfish gratification, but for the good of 
his subjects; that his internal administration ts only exempt 
from correction in proportion as ‘it is honest, and that 
his gadi is not intended to be a Divan of indulgence but the 
stern seat of duty. (Cheers). His figure should not merely 
be known on the polo-ground, or on the race course, or in 
the European Hotel, (Haar, hear). These be his relaxa- 
tions, and I do not say that they are not legitimate relaxa- 
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tions, but his real work, his princely duty lies among his 

own people. (Cheers). By this standard shall | at any rate 

judge him, By this test will he inthe long run be judged. 
Is a political institution to perish or survive? (Cheers). It is 
with the greater freedom that I venture upon these remarks 
on the present occasion ; because I don’t know anywhere of a 
prince who better exemplifies their application, or who shows 
@ more consistent tendency to act up to the ideal which I 
have sketched than the young Maharaja, whose splendid 

hospitality we are enjoying this evening. (Loud cheers}. 
Before I arrived in India I had heard of his public spirit, his 
high sense of duty, his devotion to the interests of his country. 
During my first few days in Calcutta I had, as he has mes- 
tioned, the pleasure of making his acquaintance, and now 
in his own state the opportunity is presented to me of impru- 
ving it, which I very highly prize, and of seeing at first hand 

the excellent work which he is doing in almost every branch 

of administration. The Maharaja appears to me, from all I 

have heard, to have realised that the secret of successful go. 

vernment lies in his personality. (Hear, Hear). If he expects 
his officials to follow an example he himself must set it. If he 
desires to conquer torpor or apathy he must exhibit enthusi- 
sam-—(Hear, hear)—everywhere. He must be to his people the 
embodiment of sympathetic interest, of personal authority, 
of dispassionate zeal. There is no position to which a prince 
who fulfils this conception may not aspire in the affections 
of his countrymen, and there is scarcely any limit to his 
capacity of useful service to the State. (Cheers). It is only 
five years ago the Maharaja Scindia was invested with full 
ruling powers, but how much can be done within a short 
space of time by un exercise of the faculties and accomplish. 
ments which I have deseribed, may be gathered from the 
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remarkable but unassuming record of administrative progress 
set forth in the speech which His Highness has just delivered. 
It is a record which any ruler might be proud to point to 
and any Viceroy gratified to receive. (Cheers), The Maha- 
raja has mentioned the steps which he took in 1896.97 to 
relieve the famine and distress in those portions of his State, 
which were then afflicted, but he has refrained from alluding 
to a measure then taken by him, which I regard as of at least 
equal importance in the evidence of public-spirited and 
practical sagacity which it supplied. He came to the rescue 
of some of the neighbouring States in their hour of need, and 
by a system of well-timed loans, in which the Government of 
India were only too happy to lend him the assistance of their 
guarantee, he enabled several of his brother Chiefs to tide 
over what would otherwise have been a serious crisis, at the 
same time that he obtained a reasonable interest upon his 
own outlay. The policy in fact was not merely one of oppor- 
tune and generous relief, but also of sound and practical 
finance. (Hear, hear and cheers). I hope that should the 
occasion again arise, His Highness may be equally ready in 
protecting the interests-cf his own subjects, while I rejoice 
to have heard since my arrival in Gwalior that he has already 
volunteered to repeat his former action in lending a helping 


band to some of his less wealthy and well-placed neighbours, 
(Cheers), The Maharajah has alluded to another measure, 


viz,, the conversion of his currency, in which we may find a 
further illustration of the same liberal ideas combined with 
good business. (Hear, hear), It is observed that the existence 
of as many as five different coinages of various and fluctuat- 
ing value in a State of this size must have been fraught not 
merely with inconvenience but with positive economic 
loss to his subjects. Indeed the Maharaja himself has 
19 
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graphically described it as a-public calamity, so it was ; but it 
will not be so much longer, for I entertain no doubt that 
the conversion when it- has been completely carried out, wilt 
result ina direct expansion of the revenue of the State, as 
well as an advantage to every class of the population from the 
zemindar and cultivator of the soil to the merchant and 
Bannia'in the city bazars, I must also express my acknow- 
Iedgment of the excellent service that has been rendered in 
a perhaps less showy, but certainly not less important, field 
of adirinistration by his revision of the revenue settlement in 
Gwalior, and by the operations of the Revenue Board, im both 
of which measures His Highness has had the invaluable expert 
assistance of one of his ablest officials, Colonel Pitcher, 
(Cheers), And now I come to another department of the 
Maharaja’s activity. in which he has shown a good deal of 
the spirit of the enthusiast as well as of the aptitude of the 
statesman. I believe that His Highness may be said to have 
inherited his military instincts from his distinguished father, 
the late Maharaja, who, as we all know, was no mean soldier, 
and who was honored by being made an honorary General 
in her Majesty’s army. (Cheers). To-morrow morning | 
shall have the pleasure of inspecting both the Imperial 
Service troops which His Highness has furnished on so 
liberal a scale towards Lord Dufferin’s great scheme of 
combined Imperial defence, and also his own military forces, 
I must not therefore praise that which [ have not yet seen, 
except in the streets yesterday and today, but Iam at liberty 
to appealto notorious facts. The service which was ren- _ 
dered by the Gwalior transport corps in the Chitral and 
Tirah campaign is known to all—(cheers)—and we also 
know how keenly the Prince has interested himself in every _ 


detail of their equipment and discipline and how earnest. was. 
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his desire to be permitted to serve with them at the front 
(Cheers). Histwo regiments of Imperial Service Cavalry 
are, 1 am informed, equally fit for active service, and 
it must be a gratification to Sir Howard Melliss and to 
his capable band of inspecting officers to see how thoroughly 
the aid that they have given to the Maharaja ia the 
organisation and training of these troops has been justifi- 
ed by the results, the more soasthis is the last occasion 
upon which Sir H. Melliss will inspect them before he 
retires from a service, which has been of equal advan- 
tage to the Native States, whose Imperial Service 
Regiments he has supervised, and to the Government of 
India by whom he has for so many years been entrusted with 
the task. (Cheers). As regards his owu forces the Maha, 
raja’s rule has been characterised by a similar advance in 
efficiency, fur while he has decreased the number of his troops 
he has takenactive steps in which he has not been unassis- 
ed by the Government of India to raise the standard, and to 
improve the condition of the remainder. I am = convinced 
that His Highness is speaking from the bottom of his heart, 
when he declares that he has no higher ambition than to 
serve in person aginst the enemies of the Queen in any capa- 
city or place where au opportunity may be afforded to him, 
and [ shall not fail to pa s on to Her Majesty his loyal state- 
ments and his manly and patriotic words. (Loud cheers), I 
was glad to note the generous and frendly tribute which was 
paid by the Maharaja to my Agent in Central India, Colonel 
Barr (hear, hear) as well as to his office. (Hear hear), I 
know from experience that Culonel Barr who has been so 
long associated with his Highaess, regards him with an affec 
tion that bas in it almost a parental tinge, (cheers) and I re. 


joicc to think that the many services which Colonel Barr has 
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rendered to.the Maharaja and to the State are not less frank- 
ly recognised in Gwalior than they are at the head-quarters 
of Government. (Cheers). Before { sit down I must not fail 
to thank His Highness for the singularly graceful terms in 
which he has included the name of Lady Curzon. In this 
toast we shall both look forward while we are in India, to 
further opportunities of improving an acquaintance, so 
happily begun and so likely as I hope to deepen into a per. 
sonal regard. I shall watch the future of His Highness 
with the keenest interest. I believe that he has before him 
a career that will be replete with advantage to his subjects 
and with honour to himself. I trust that he maybe blessed 
with good health; that his spirits may remain eager, and his 
courage undimmed (cheers) ; for my own part I can truthfully 
say that I never raised a glass to my lips with greater plea- 
sure than on this present occasion, when I give to you all, 
ladies and gentlemen, the toast of His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior. (Loud and continued cheers), 





SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE 
VICTORIA COLLEGE AND THE 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
AT GWALIOR. 





{On the 30th November, 1899, His Excellency the Viceroy pre- 
sided at the ceremony for opening the Victoria College and Memoriai 
Hospital at Gwalior. The Maharajah, in asking His Excellency tode- 
clare the buildings open,explained that the College was in commemora. 
tion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee and the Hospital in memory of his 
father the late Maharajah. The Viceroy in reply, said] :— 
ve Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,—lI gladly 

accept the invitation which your Highness has just 
addressed to me to declare these buildings, the Victoria 
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college and the Memorial Hospital, open, and I congratulate 

your Highness upon the successful completion of two very 

remarkable undertakings which will not merely redound to 

your own credit, but will be of great advantage to your people, 

Both are in a sense memorial buildings, but whereas the col- 

lege commemorates am great event in the history of a life 

fortunately still spared to the world, viz., that of her Majesty 

the Queen-Empress, the other isa filial monument to the 

memory of a life which has passed away. Permit me to 

remark that in selecting the character of these memorials 

Your Highness has in this case showed a wise discrimination, 
for, whereas a building for the relief of human suffering and 
all the ills to which our mcrtal flesh is heir is the worthiest 
and most unselfish of tributes to the dead, lam _ certain that 
Her Majesty the Queen-Em}; ress could not wish for any mere 
suitable trophy of her Jubilee year than an institution which, 
as time goes on, will teach to hundreds of her Indian subjects 
the lessons of her wonderful and beneficent reign (Cheers). 
And first I must be allowed to congratulate Your Highness 
upon the external features and beauty of these buildings in a 
land which was once so celebrated for its architecture and its 
arts and which contains what are, on the whole, the most 
beautiful monuments in the world. 


I am always on the search for some evidence that we do 
not live in an artistically degenerate age, and that the 19th 
century can follow even at a remote distance in the footsteps 
of the 17th and the 16th, I do not, as a rule, find much to en- 


courage me in my investigation, but from time to time in 
modern buildings that reproduce the architecture of the 


Moghul epoch, or as Your Highness has called it, the Indo- 
Sarase nic style, | have observed traces of the old grace and 
imagination in detail. The greater part of the modern work 
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seems to me to be incomparably inferior, but I have noticed, 
in the buildings which Iam now opening some specimen of 
the carving in.stone for which Gwalior has long been famous 
and which seems to me to perpetuate, with a good deal of 
fidelity and some originality, the classical productions of a by- 
gone age. I havelistened with interest to what Your High- 
ness hastold me concerning the curriculum of this college 
and the judicious admixture of physical exercise with mental 
training which is provided for its pupils. If your professors 
and masters can teach the boys and young men that the 
supreme aim in life is not to win a University degree, but to 
qualify themselves for the profession in life which they aspire 
or are adapted to fill, they will have done a good work, 
Let them make their syllabus of teaching broad and many- 
sided, and let it also be business-like and practical, Itis a 
better thing to be able to succeed inthe battle of life, than 
it is to attach theinitials B. A. to one’s name.(Cheers). In 
this context, | would venture to urge upon Your Highness the 
desirability of providing the college with as good a library as 
possible. Many a boy only realises his natural bent from a 
comparative study of books. He discovers, it may be by acci- 
dent, asubject, ascience, an art or a profession that arrests his 
attention and quickens his concern, and so instead of drift. 
ing fron the current of life he moors his craft in some 
selected spot and becomes a useful, because he is a self. 
centred, member of society. [ani happy to think that the 
institution of this college is no merely fitful or spasmodic 
exhibition of Your Highness’s zeal in the cause of education 
but that it represents a stage, and a very advanced and 
important stage, ina sustained policy of public instruction 
which Your Highness is now applying to all classes and to 
both sexes in your State. From this point of view I have heard 
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with much interest of the Service school which has recently 
been started to train up young men for State employment, 
of the military and law schools which are to give instruction 
in those two professions, and of the Sirdar’s schoo! which 
has been designed for the education ofithe young nobles of 
the Gwalior State. ! regard the latter asa most excellent 
movement in India: the impulse must in nine cases out of 
ten be communicated from above, and it is the aristocratic 
and land-owning classes who must be, so to speak, inoculated 
before the lower orders can be permeated with a desire for 
better things. If 1 turn to the Memorial Hospital, 1 feel 
that itought in a not inferior degree to fill a useful place in 
the organisation of the State. It will, in the first place, be a 
good thing to get the sick and ailing persons out of the 
crowded quarters of a native city into the pure air and ample 
surroundings henceforward to be provided for them, and it 
is alsoin my judgment a good thing that such measures 
should be spontaneously inaugurated by native princes, in 
as much as there can, in their case, be no ground for the 
suspicion that sometimes out of pure tgnorance attaches to 
European or Government action, The Medical Department of 
the Gwalior State under the able management of Lieutenant 
Colonel Crafts appears from the reports that have been sub- 
mitted to me to be in a very efficient condition, while the 
manner in which it succeeded in extirpating plague, when 
it attacked the village of Khandraoni in 1897, was a model 
of scientific and sum rary procedure. , (Cheers). In declaring 
these buildings open, as 1 now do, | hope that they may 
have before thema long and successful future in training 
the mental energies, and in relieving the physical sufferings 
of the inhabitants of this State ; and if this hope be realised, a 
time will come when they will be regarded as monuments, 
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not merely of Your Highness's loyalty to the Queen-Empress, 
or of your affection for a father’s memory, but of your gw 
enlightenment and common sense. (Cheers). 


PRESENTATION TO SIR PERTAB SING. 





[On the 9th December, 1899, their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Curzon in the course of their sight-seeing at Agra, visited Akbar’s 
famous tomb at Sikandra, where, inthe gardens there, the residents 


of Agra entertained the Viceregal_ party at s garden party. Then 
His Excellency presented Maharajah Sir Pertab Sing, with the 
Cross of the Bath. In doing se, His Excellency spoke as 
follows}:— 
| Gaga and Gentlemen,—I now praceed to the most 
pleasurable part of this evening's entertainment, namely 
the presentation by myself, as the representative of Her 
Majesty the Queen, of the Cross of the Bath to Colonel the 
Maharaja Adhiraj Sir Pertab Sing. The Cross of the Bath, 
as we all know, is an Order ancient in origin, illustrious in 
character, conferred by the Sovereign for eminent service, 
either in the civil branches of her administration or upon the 
field. She has given it to the Maharaja for services render- 
ed by him in the Mohmand expedition of 1897, when he serv- 
edasan Extra Aide-de-Camp upon the Staff of Major- 
General Elles. The Maharaja cheerfully and courageously 
bore his share in the hardships of that campaign and he 


thereby set an excellent example to every class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

At a later date in the Tirah campaign, under our present 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir William Lockhart, the Maharaja 
rendered similarly excellent service, He was wounded in one 
of the engagements that then took place, and he was reward: 
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ed for his services by being promoted to a Honorary Colonel. 
cy in the ranks of the British Army. 


Nor have I by any means exhausted, in this short record, 
the catalogue of the services of the Maharaja. He has been 
a firm and loyal friend of the British Government, and has 
gained honour in peace as wellasin war, We know that for 
many years, as brother of the late Maharaja and as uncle of 
the present ruler, he has played a great part in the adminie- 
tration of his State of Jodhpur, We know that to him, ina 
the main, we owe the raising and the equipment of the 
two splendid regiments of Jodhpur Imperial Service Cavalry. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has included him 
in the ranks of his Aides-de-Camp, and the Maharaja has rid- 
dena conspicueus and chivalrous figure in two Jubilees of ber 
Majesty the Queen. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is the striking personality 
whom I! have invited you heretohonor this evening, A 
gallant Rajput nobleman, a brave warrior, a genuine sports- 
man, a true gentleman, a loyal and devoted subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen, long may he live to wear the decoration 
which | am now about to pin upon his breast, and may the 
younger men of India, the Princes and Chiefs and Nobles of 
this country, imitate his manly and inspiriog example. 


20 
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SPEECH AT THE LUCKNOW DURBAR. 





(On the night ofthe 31st December, 1899, a great Durbar was held 
in a large tent in the Martiniere Park at Lucknow, at which the Rajah 
of Kapurthala and 528 Talukdarsand Durbaris:were presented. After 
the presentations, the Viceroy addressed the assembly as follows] :— 


ALUKDARS and Durbaris of Oudh—In the concluding 
stages of atour which while it has been one of hard 
work and of some strain, has yet taught me much and enabl- 
ed me to see much that a Viceroy of India ought to know, it 
is with no small pleasure that I meet in the dignified and 
time-honoured function of a Durbar, so famous and so loyal 
a body of Her Majesty’s subjects, as the Talukdars of Oudh. 
Upon my arrival at Calcutta you paid me the compliment of 
an address of welcome, presented to me by the hands of your 
President, the Maharaj of Ajudhya, and now ir the historic 
‘capital of your own province, to which so many memories 
cling that are dear both to your race and mine, the opportu- 
nity is presented to me of returning the compliment and of 
receiving youina manner befitting the rank and traditions 
of the Talukdars of Oudh. 


I regard a Durbar as an occasion of no ordinary signiff- 
cance, not merely because of its picturesque and statelt 
ceremonial, or of its harmony with the venerated traditiony 
of an ancient polity, as because of the opportunity which is 
farnishes to a Viceroy to meet, in becoming surroundings, the 
leading men in the community and to exchange with them 
those formal assurances which, to my mind, are invested 
with a much more than conventional courtesy, inasmuch as 
they are the real foundation stones of the stable fabric of 
Her Majesty’s Iadian Empire. Open speech and a clear 
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understanding between the Qeen’s representative and her 
trusted lieges, are essential to the solidarity of a dominion 
which is built upon the co-operation of both, and while I am 
honoured by holding my present office, I shall welcome in- 
stead of shrinking from any such occasion for any such 
interchange of confidence and renewal of understanding. 
Indeed, to me it seems that the times have passed by, when 
rulers or the deputies of rulerscan anywhere live with impu- 
nity amid the clouds of Olympus. They must descend from 
the hilltops and visit the haunts of men. They must speak to 
their fellows in their own tongue and must be one in 
purpose andin heart with the people. Only so will they 
justify their high station ; only so will their authority be 
free from challenge ; because it will be founded upon trust. 
It was in such a spirit that Lord Canning came to Lucknow 
in October, 1859, to obliterate the fears of the Mutiny and to 
inaugurate the new regime of generous clemency aud _bene- 
faction, to which the TalukiJars of Oudh owe their status and 
their rights in this assemblage to-day. There are doubtless 
some here who remember that historic occasion and who 
call to mind the assurance of Lord Canning, that so long as 
the Talukdars remained Joyal and faithful subjects, and just 
masters, their rights and dignities should be upheld by every 
representative of the Queen, and that no man should disturb 
them. [¢ was in pursuit and in confirmation of Lord 
Canning’s policy that Sir Jobn Lawrence came herein 1867 
to acknoledge the liberal manner in which the Talukdars had 


met his efforts to mitigate certain hardships which hada 


resulted from the arrangements of 1858, It was in a 
wimilar spirit that in 1882 Lord Ripon received the 
Talukdars upon the very spot where Lord Canning had 
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presented to them their charter twenty-three years before, 
and while it is on the same site, it is also | assure youin gn 
identical spirit, that after a further lapse of seventeen years, 
another Viceroy has come here, to-day, to renew to you the 
friendly assurances of the sovereign power, and to mark yet 
another stage in the history of the undisturbed and happy 
relations that subsist between the Talukdars and the Britssh 
Government. It was not till I had ascertained from inquiry 
that you yourselves were most anxious that this Durbar 
should be held, and that you recognized in it a compli- 
ment tu your pesition as well as a confirmation of your 
privileges, that | arranged with Sir Antony MacDonnel 
for the ceremony of this afternoon. I am not one of 
those persons, Talukdars, who would venture to claim that 
the policy of the British Government in India has always or 
everywhere been distinguished by consistency, or foresight, 
or wisdom. We have made many experiments and we have 
perpetrated some failures. I am not sure that Ouhh has 
mot bsen the scene of some of those experiments, and 
perhaps also the witness of some those failures. We have 
sometimes poured new wine very hastily into old bottles, 
and have been surprised if they have burst in our hands, But 
whatever the errors, the miscalculations of the British Govern- 
ment, in the past, we may I think claim with truth that we 
do not depart from our pledged word and that British 
honor is still the basis, as it is the safeguard of British ad- 
ministration. It was once said by a most brilliant writer, 
who has yet devoted his genius to the illumination of 
Anglo-Indian history that English valour and English in- 
telligence have done less to extend and to preserve our 
Oriental Empire than English veracity. l agree with those 
words. Where the faith of the Government has been pledged 
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there even at a loss te ourselves ata sacrifice of our material 
interests and, sometimes, even to our political detriment, we 
have, so far as my knowledge extends, uniformly held to our 
bond, and I hope shall continue to do so toend. If ultimate- 
ly we have profited by this conduct no such considerations of 
expediency, believe me, have been our motive. We have 
pursued justice and truth, it may be sometimes with falter- 
ing steps, but for their own sake and for that alone. Our 
relations with the Province of Oudh afford a not inapt illus. 
tration of steadfast adherence to this high standard of public 
honour, For forty years our policy towards Oudh has never 
deviated from the ideal which when the Mutiny was over was 
deliberately accepted and promulgated by Lord Canning, and 
at a later date was ratifled by Sir John Lawrence, namely, 
that of maintaining the existing privileges guaranteed by the 
binding engagements of the landed aristoracy of this . 
province. 

With this object have been devised the various measures 
of legislation that have from time to time been passed, with 
reference to the land question in Oudh, the Oudh Estates 
Act of 1869, the Talukdars Relief Act of 1870, and the Oudh 
Rent Act of 1886. Itis with the same object in view that 
your present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Antony MacDonnell 
has recently framed the Settled Estates Bill, which, with a 
patience worthy of a statesman and with an anxious desire to 
consider every point of view, and to conciltate all reasonable 
opposition that has uniformly characterised his public career, 
he has successfully guided through the earlier stages of its 
inception and introduction. 

It is unfortunately but too truc that some members, at 
any rate, of your body have fallen upon evil times, and that 
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pressure of financial embarrassment, due sometimes to extra- 
vagance and folly. but sometimes also to the force of circum- 
stances beyond human control, has resulted in the increasing 
transfer and alienation, in other words, in the breaking up of 
the estates which it has always been the'desire of the British- 
Government, equally with yourselves, to conserve from those 
dangers the unarrested progress of which would be fraught 
with mischief to the entire community. The Talukdars them- 
selves petitioned Government to find for them some relief, I 
and it is in deference to this request that the Bill, of which 
speak, has been drawn up and brought in. 

Gentlemen, it rests with yourselves whether, when this 
Bill has been passed into law, you take advantage of it or 
not. In deference to our engagements in the faithful execu- 


tion of our pledged word, we cannot, and we should not, pro- 
‘pose to dictate to you a curtailment of rights, which, if accep- 


table to some, might be superfluous and obnoxious to others. 
We can but provide the means by which, without prejudice 
to the legitimate rights of creditors, those of you who desire 
to ensure the maintenance of their hereditary estates, by 
direct settlement, may be able to do so. If the Court of 
Wards Bill, which has been introduced and passed by the 
Jocal legislature, with the same disinterested and conservative 
aim, be regarded by the Talukdars as the supplement of the 
Settled Estates Bill, to whose successful operation it should 
lend a great reinforcement of strength, | see no reason why 
you should not obtain speedy and permanent relief trom 
the embarrassments of which you complain. But I repeat 
that the Government, hiving played their part, itis now for 
you to play yours in the same temper of loyalty and good 
faith that bas uniformly marked your relations with the 
Supreme Government, since the present system began. 
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Gentlemen, everywhere throughout India, I observe an 
increasing spirit of public activity and an awakening to the 
conditions of modern life, which convince me that the 
conservatism of the most conservative of countries is not 
incompatible with a keen recognition of the necessities of an 
age of progress. The spread of railways, the increase of 
education, the diffusion of the press, the construction of 
public works, the expansion of manufacturing and industrial 
undertakings, all of these bespeak not the placid reveries of 
a recluse, who isabsorbed in abstract thought or in numb 
contemplation of the past, but the eager yearnings of a fresh 
and buoyant life. This spirit. as is natural, is most visible in 
the great centres of population and in districts which are 
traversed by the main lines of rail, but it is also penetrating 
to unconsidered corners, and is slovly leavening the mighty 
mass ia this province, the natural richness of which has 
caused it to be disignated the Garden of India. 


You have greatly profited by recent railway extensions, 
and you possess a railroad system which, running parellel in 
tie main to the course ot your great rivers with the frequent 
lateral connections, appears to be well adapted to the ex- 
ploitation of your abundant resources. We hope, before any 
very longtime has elapsed, to supply you with a further 
connecting link in the shape of the Allahahad-Fyzabad line, 
with a bridge across the Ganges. The tmportant link, to- 
gether with shorter communication with Lucknow, should 


be of great benefit to the province. 
The name of Lord Canning, to whom you owe so 
much, is perpetuated in the title of the College which exists 


inte city. It is not an unrfitting tribute to his memory that 


the Talukdars should have lent so consistent a support to 
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the Canning College since its institution 35: years ago; and 
1 am glad also to be informed that you take an equal interest 
in the Colvin Institute, specially designed as it was for the 
education of your sons, While you thus show that you are 
not in differentto the claims of higher education to -which we 
owe in so largea measure the developmentof that growing 
energy and vitalityof which I have already spoken, pray 
remember that among your tenants in country villages and 
districts are many to whom higher education will never be 
anything more thana_ riddle, but to whom you owe it that 
their elementary education shall be something more than a 
name. 

In the ingenious g!osses and paraphrases to which a 
Viceroy’s utterances in India are not infrequently exposed- 
he is aot to find that praise of one thing is interpreted 
as involving unconscious disparagement of another. When 
I praise you, therefore, for your support of the higher 
education of your sons and families, | must not be under- 
stood to deprecate the claims of primary education among 
the masses of the people and when! invite your attention 
to the great importance of the latter subject, I must 
not be supposed to be offering an affront to the former, Only 
in proportion as the peasant population is poor and backward 
and helpless, so is the responsitility greater that is devolved 
upon their superiors, to furnish them with redimentary means 
by which they may raise themselves in the world. 


In Oudh may be observeda happy reproduction of a 
system with which we are very familiar in England, where the 
traditions and the spirit of territorial responsibility, resulting 
from the growth of centuries, are exceptionally strong. There 
we flad the country gentieman sitting in the gratuitous and 
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voluntary discharge of the administration of justice among 
his neighbours, to their complete satisfaction, and with no 
emall advantage inthe shape of increased knowledge and 
power of good to himself. I am glad to think that this graft 
from an English stock, which after all is only an adaptation 
in Western form of a custom familiar in the East, has found 
so congenial a climate in the Province of Oudh, and 1 should 
like to tender my thanks to those native gentlemen who have 
thus assisted Government by acting as Honorary Magistrates. 
Every case which, by a siinple and straiphtforward decision, 
they succeed in keeping out of the Law Courts involves, in 
my judgment, not merely a saving of expense, friction, and 
heart-burning tothe parties concerned, but also a positive 
service to the community. 


Finally, gentlemen, let me say with what satisfaction | 
have met to-day in this great assemolage, and have had pre- 
sented to me, a number of Chiefs some of them the sons or 
grandsons of those who stuod by us in the great hour of trial 
forty-two years ago, sume of them, a dwindling number, the 
still surviving actors in thosesolemina and immortal scenes. 1 
have anticed upon the breasts of others here present, a seam- 
ed and gallant band, the medals that tell me of participation 
in the defence of the Residency, of lives risked and of blood 
shed inthe cause of the British Government, with which 
was indissolubly bound up, in the agony of that fateful strug. 
gle, the cause of order as against anarchy, of civilisation as 


against chaos. 


Standing here at this distance of time, !, who am ofa 
later generation, and was not even bora whea these brave 
men perfor ned deeds at which the whole world Las since 
gazed wits admiring awe, count iCasamong my highest pri, 


vileges that | should see the faces, and as Her Majesty's re- 


awa 
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presentative, receive the homage, ofthese illustrious veterans. 
Still prouder and more inspiring is the thought that in this 
great Durbar, where are gathered in loyal harmony with our 
old allies t! e descendants of some who took another part | 
may rzad the lesson ofthe great reconciliation, and may 
point the eternal moral, that mercy is more powerful than 


vengeance, 





REPLY TO THE TEZPUR ADDRESS. 





{On the 9th March, 1900, replying to the address presented by the 
tea-planters at Tezpur, His Excellency spoke as follows] .— 
ENTLEMEN,—I have already at Dibrugarh expressed 
the pleasure which it gives me as head of the Govern- 
ment of India to visit this important province, and if it be 
the fact that | am the first visitor in that capacity to this 
part of the Brahmaputra valley, | concur with you in think: 
ing there is every reason why 1! should not be the last. I 
also accept the proposition that Assam is a province demand- 
ingin a peculiar degree the sympathy and assistance of the 
Government ; but if that statement be held to imply that 
such sympathy and such assistance have not yet been forth- 
coming, | must, in justice to the Government over which 
I preside, deprecate what would, I think, be an unjust imput- 
ation. I have sornetimes in the press observed an inclination 
to present Assam as a sort of abandoned garden of Eden, 
watered by great rivers and furnished with the fruit-trees of 
life, w ich, but for the frowns of an angry Providence, re- 
presented in this case by the Government of India, would 
long ago have recovered its pristine richness and beauty. 
Such a picture would in my opinion be hoth overcoloured 
and overdr:wn, The province of Assam is indeed in a back- 
ward condition compared with some other and more highly 
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favoured localities, but its backwardness is no more due to 
any indifference on the part of the Government of India than 
it has been to any lack of initiative on the part of the British 
pioneers who have come hither, and with so much courage 
and perseverance have sunk their capital and expended their 
energies in its exploitation. On the contrary, the services of 
these pioneers have constituted a claim for unusual consider- 
ation at the hands of Government, which for a long series of 
years has authorised expenditure upon Assam that the revenue 
of the latter has hitherto failed to balance. At the present 
time a larger proportion of the gross receipts of this province 
is expended upon administration and development than in 
any other province in India. Inthe last recorded financial 
year, namely, 1898 93, the gross income, Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local, amounted to 147 lakhs, and the gross expenditure 
charyeable to revenue was 123 lakhs, which,with the additional 
120 takhs representing capital outlay on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, constituted a total disbursement of 243 lakhs, or an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of nearly ore crore of 
rupees. Again, so far from the railways in Assam being re- 
munerative, there was in the same year aloss of 10 lakhs on 
their working expenses, exclusive of interest charges on rail- 
way camital account. [tis clear, therefore, from these cal- 
culations that Assam at present is contributing nothing to 
the military and other general charges of the Indian empire, 
but that she ts actually absorbing a gocd deal of Imperial 
capital. Weare, in fact, engaged in the development of 
Assam, which may one day recoup our outlay but for the pre. 
sent the balance is on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Gentlemen, in your address you speak of the conditions 
by which the efforts of the British planter have been handi- 


capped and retarded. You puint correctly to the long 
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previous history of rapine and misgovernment in the Brahma. 
putra valley, to the scanty indigenous population, to the pau- 
city of labour entailing reinforcement from outside, to the 
increasing cost of thatimportation and to the external com. 
petition which your industry has to face. To these sources 
of difficulty, with which the Government has to the best of 
its ability helped you tu cope by means of special labour laws 
by which your contracts are enforcible by railway extensions 
both in Assam and in Bengal, which have been planned in 
the interest of this province, should be added that which, in 
my Opinion, is the main explanation, both of the backward- 
ness of the province and of the anxieties by which youare 
oppressed. I allude to the climate of Assam. Lord Beacons- 
field, when Mr. Disraeli, once said that the true secret of 
the woes of Ireland consisted in the fact that she les under 
weeping skies and is surrounded by a melancholy ocean, A 
similar diagnosis gives the real clueto the impediments of 
this province; a humid and malarial atmosphere, injurious to 
the indigenous population, which steadily recedes in numbers, 
and which is fatal to the immigrants from the drier plains of 
Behar and Bengal, an atmosphere which is still further poison- 
ed by exhalations from the recently upturned soil, and 
which carries mysterious and deadly diseases in its train. 
This is the real enemy of Assam, with which private enter. 
prise and Government patronage alike find it hard te contend. 
When the Provincial death rate is always sreatly in excess of 
the birth-rate, and when a labouring population of over half 
a million persons requires to be imported from outside, and to 
be perpetually replenished, the conditions are such that ez: 
pansion can scarcely pursue a natural course, and, however 
encouraged, is liable to the fluctuations of what is not an 


organic but an artificial growth. ° 
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Gentlemen, in your address you invite my special 
attention to the increased cost of labour importation. This 
is a subject to which, in connection’ with legislation 
now before the Government of India, [| have necessarily 
given close study. The very rapid rise in cost, which is said 
to have nearly doubled in ten years, is no doubt partly to be 
attributed to the keen rivalry andto the familiar wiles of 
many middlemen, to whose fingers some of the money sticks 
at each stage of the passage of the coolie from India 
to Assam. In so faras the evil ts to be attributed to 
the system of recruitment practised by these unlicensed 
traffickers, it will be arrested by our Bill. The increasing 
demand for labour here, owing to the opening of new tea 
gardens, is a further explanation of the enhancement of 
the cost, but, gentlemen, we should both of us be shutting 
our eyes to facts did we not realise that the main cause, 
which no legislation can greatly affect or altogether 
remove, is the increased industrial competition that prevails 
in the Indian labour market itself. You desire for the work 
of your plantations the hardly aboriginal tribesman of the 
jungles of Chota Nagpur, but heis also wanted for coal mines 
in Bengal, for work on railways, and for the tea gartens of 
the Duars and the Terai. Now, in those employments be it 
remembered that he earns higher wages than you are able to 
give him, that he is engaged for a shorter term, that he is 
near to his own home, and that he can frequently return 
thither within a year. You have to consider whether with 
your lower monthly wage, your four-years’ contract, and your 
great distance from the source of recruitment, you can per: 
manently and successfully compete with your rival employers. 
In the long run, a problem of this sort will not be settled 
by labour commissions, or by Government bills. It will be 
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decided by the immutable laws that regulate demand and 
supply. You cannot make water run up hill, and you 
cannot provide labour for industry below its market price. 
The wage question itself | need not now discuss, since the 


postponement of the Bill till next year will afford ample time 
for its re-examination. 


The subject of feeder lines of railway and of a 
Government guarantee which figured next in your re- 
marks, I will reserve for treatment in my reply at 
Gauhati, where I understand that it also occupics a 
prominent place in the addressto which I shall be 
called upon to respond. I pass to the question of the 
waste lands of Assam and of the measures that may 
properly be taken for their reclamation and cultivation. Your 
contention is that these lands, amounting, as you eay, to no 
less than 6} million acres, are suitable for the production of 
rice, jute, corn, and other cereals, and thatas they cannot be 
cultivated by the overflow of time-expired labour, labour must 
be specially imported from elsewhere for the purpose. This 
is a subject upon which, as you know, the Government of 
India have for long been in correspondence with the Chief 
Commissioner, and upon which, as the question is Iragely 
hypotlretical in character, differences of opinion may be ex- 
pected to exist. Tats is not the only country which presents 
the spectacle of sparsely populated and unreclaimed tracts 
lying at no insuperable distance from congested centres of 
population Nothing iseasier for the doctrinaire than to 
say,‘ Why not bring the people from a district where there 
are too many to a district where there are too few;’ but there 
are a good many intervening fences to be cleared, of which the 
doctrinaire is apt t> take insufficient account. There is the 
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unhealthiness of the climate, upon which | have previously 
touched, the reluctance of immigrants. and the novelty of 
the conditions. You call my attention to the Chenab canal col- 
ony, which | visited last April, There the circumstances are 
entirely different. The movement is merely from one part of the 
Punjab to another, the place is extremely healthy, there is no 
jungle to be cut down, andno clearing to be made. The 
Government have brought water and nature may be trusted to 
do the rest. Finally, the applicants, instead of requiring to be 
coaxed by alluring offers or imported at considerable cost 
jostle each other in anxiety to be taken on. In the present 
Case, it is no doubt true that in any scheme of Government 
colonisation we must lookin the main to external sources 
for recruitment. Time-expired tea coolies, | dare say, make 
the best settlers, because they are already acclimatised, and 
{ should think that it would ve to the interest of the planter 
himself to settle his cooles upon neighbouring plots of land, 
so as to retain a Call upon their services after the expiration 
of the contract, but | apree that the labour supply of the 
gardens and the labour supply of the province are s‘tbjects 
which should not be confused, and which should be treated 


indepen ently of each other. 


As regards the particular question, whether the ryotwari 
or big zamindari form of tenure is more suitable to the 
development of a backward province, | will nct here recapi- 
tulate the argument which has already covered perhaps a 
sufficient amount of paper. Two desiderata are unquestion- 
ably wanting, namely,—first the man or men to initiate the 
experiment ; second, the colonists to undertake the reclama. 
tion, If Mr. Cotton can produce any of the former, | do not 
think that he will find the Government of India geudg- 
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ing or obstinate in insistence upon terms, provided always 
that these do not contemplate a mere commercial speculation 
in land, and that they include some effective guarantee that the 
estates will be brought under cultivation within a reasonable 
period of time. In my opinion, the main question at issue is 
not the size of the grant, that is relatively a small matter, 
but the capacity, stability, and aptitude of the guarantee. 
Perhaps later on, when we get the connection completed 
between Gauhati and the main line of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, we maybe able to try some colonisation scheme 
which w.ll appeal to the land-hunger of the many, even more 
than to the puplic spirit or the enterprise of the few. 


Gentlemen, in one of your later paragraphs you express 
a desire that the Local-Boards in Assam should call upon 
the civilengineers ot the Public Works Department not 
merely for advice but forthe execution of public 
‘works in the province. We have already in the 
former respect conceded all that your Chief Com. 
missioner asked, and have indeed insisted upon even more, 
since we have required that the opinions of inspectors of 
works shall not only be sought but shall not be disregarded 
by the local boards or their servants the district engineers, 
The further proposal that the Public Works Department 
should also be responsible for the execution of works is one 
that is approved neither by Mr. Cotton nor by the Govern- 
ment of India. T..e question has also arisen in Bengal, and 
we agree with the Lieutenant-Governor of that province in 
thinking that the adoption of the change would stifle the 


leyitimate energies and independence of local self-government 
since it would transfer to.an official department authority and 
respansibility in respect of public works tuat ought properly 
to remain with the boards. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, let me assure you that the 
candid interchange of opinions between us, which the present 
and other occasions during the past week have afforded can- 
not fail to be of much benefit to me in my future administra- 
tion; that I shall always feel that I know,these planters and 
understand their aspirations better from having met them in 
the homes which they have created and on the lands which 
their industry has reclaimed, and that Lady Curzon and 
myself will carry away most agreeable recollections of this 


beautiful valley andits adventurous and public spirited fpio- 
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AT GAUHATI, 

(On the 13th March, §1900, Lord Curzon received an addrees of 
welcome from the Gauhati public, to which the following reply was 
given by His Excellency.) 

ENTLEMEN,—The configuration and physical features 

of the administrative area of the province of Assam are 
such that it is almest impossible for a Viceroy, within the 
limited space of time at his disposal, to visit the entire pro, 
vince, or to see more than conspicuous illustrations of its 
industry and life. Lord Northbrook in the famine year of 
1874 visited the Surma valley, and came over the hills to 
Gauhati—the only previous Viceroy who has set foot in 
any part of Assam. Myown tour on the present occasion 
has been confined to that which, in Assam itself you 
regard, 1 believe, as Assam proper namely the valley of 
this magnificent river, second to searcely any in Asia 
tn the volume of its water and in the productive quality of 


ite alluvion, That-a full fortnight will have beea required 
22 
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travelling at a very high rate of speed by water, and only 
spending five days on land to ascend and descend this mighty 
current between the confines of Bengal, and a point short of 
that at which it pierces the Himalayan barrier and enters the 
plains of India, is an indication of the wide extent of your pro- 
vince and of the degree to which the Brahmaputra and its tribu 

taries are the vital artery of Assam. That the people of 
Assam, from whom 1am now receiving an address, area 
courageous and high spirited race may, 1 think, also be in- 
ferred from the fact that, although it is not yet three years 
since you were visited by the most appalling natural calamity 
that has ever befallen this part of India—I speak of the great 
earthquake of June 1897, which wrought widespread havoc to 
property and was attended with serious loss of life—there 
has nevertheless not been a single mention of this disaster in 
any of the three addresses which have been presented to me 
while journeying in this province, or in any of the subsidiary 
speeches to which it has been my good fortune to listen. The 
Government of India helped to the best of their ability in the 
heavy outlay that was entailed upon you, but the main brunt 
of the burden has fallen upon your own shoulders, and I con- 
gratulate you upon the patience and recuperative power that 
have been displayed. 

Gentlemen, your address contains some observations upon 
the railway question in Assam, You note the long period 
over which the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has been spread, and you urge the commencement of the pro- 
jected line to connect this place along the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra with Eastern Bengal. I have already re- 
marked at Dibrugarh that the Assam-Bengal Railway is the 
‘most expensive line that we have constructed for many years. 
wish I could add that I think it will be one of the moat pro- 
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mising. For many years to come I am afraid that it will be 
a millstone round the neck ofthe Government of India, al- 
though if our loss were to be your gain, I for one should not 
protest against the burden. Since I spoke at Dibrugarh on 
the matter, 1am happy tobe able to state that the difficulty 
which I there confessed, as tv the provision of funds for the 
railway during the ensuing year, has been removed by per- 
mission being accorded to the company to raise debentures 
to the extent of 75 lakhs, sothat its financial requirements 
for the forthcoming twelve months have nowbdeen fully met, and 
there is no fear of that suspension of work which was appre- 
hended in an earlier address. As regards railway connection 
with Bengal, with this splendid waterway at your deors, and 
with an efficient steamer service, | think you can afford to 
wait for a while, although, with such means as we possess, 
the line is being steadily pushed on, the Teesta and Dhurla 
rivers are being bridged, and the line to Moghul hat is being 
converted from the 2 feet 6 inches to the metregauge, and is 
being extended in thedirection of Dhubri. Later on, when. 
ever the railhead reaches the opposite shores of the Brahma- 
putra confronting this place, you will be able to congratulate 
youserselves uponoffering to the scieatific engineer an oppor- 
tune island in the middfe of the stream which I am sure will 
inspire him with dreams of an unprecedented mechanical 
triumph in the shape of a Brahmaputra bridge. You 
proceed to urge upon me, as also did the community 
by whom I had the honour to be addressed at Tezpur, 
the advantages of a system of light feeder lines in 
Assam, ramifying from the main sy8tem and bringing into 
connection therewith outlying areas of culture or population. 
It is further represented that, while the capital for many of 
these railways or tramways is forthcoming—an assertion 
about which I do not feel in every case quite confident—they 
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can only be successfully financed if a guarantee, or subsidy, 
be given by the Government. Other conditions that are 
asked for concerning the use of lands, roads, and timber, | 
need not enter into at the present moment, since it is not 
about these that I personally should ever wish to be stiff, or 
that on ordinary occasions any difficulty is apt to arise. 
Now, as regards the general merit of these feeder lines, | 
‘am in substantial agreement with yourselves, and I believe 
that if more widely extended, they would be the most 
effective forerunner of the prosperous future that we all 
hope awaits Assam. But different views may legitimately be 
held about the best methods of financing their construction, 
and when! have toconsider the question of an Imperial 
guarantee, it is clear that | cannot look at the matter 
exclusively through Assamese spectacles, but that | am 
obliged to correlate it with the demands of other Jocalities 
not less deserving, and with the inexorable limitations of our 
annual programme, There does not seem to be any distinc- 
tion in practical finance between a Provincial guarantee and 
an Imperial guarantee. Of course if the Local Government 
can provide the money from its own resources without 
raising its demands upon the Imperial exchequer, and 
without abandoning or neglecting other public works, a strong 
case 1s made out. But that is not the situation with which 
we are, as a rule, confronted, and when the proposal is made 


to guarantee provincially, and then to revise the provincial 
contract at the expense of the Imperial Government, | can 


see no difference between such a procedure and an Imperial 
guarantee pure and simple. Now if the guarantee be Imperial, 
the capital must be entered under the financial system ta 
which we are bound by the Secretary of State upon the 
annual programme. That is a strictly limited programme 
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which, for the ensuing year, amounts to 6} crores. All 
expenditure upon railways within that sum is carefully 
worked out by the Government of India upon an examina- 
tion of the conflicting demands and needs of the entire 
country. No expenditure beyond it is possible except in a 
year when the revenue justifies an outlay more ambitious 
than the original forecast, In a year such as the present, 
with enormous calls for famine weighing us down, any such 
excess is absolutely impossible. If an archangel from heaven 
were to come and offer me a scheme certain to be ultimately 
remunerative, but involving an immediate entry upon 
the programme of capital outlay, [ should be obliged 
to refuse him. You may call the system inelastic and 
exasperating if you please, and in many respects Il 
agree, with you, and am struggling to effect a reforma:- 
tion, but do not quarrel with the Government of India 
for doing that which it has no other present alternative 
than te do. Once a year, at budget time, we cut our 
coat, and itis a big coat, but like other tailors we cannot 
make it bigger than the cloth provided to us admits of, and 
hence it results that there are frequently parts of the body 
which remain for a while indifferently clad, If, however, the 
Local Government is unable to accept the risk of a guarantee 
within its existing contract, and if the Imperial Government 
is crippled by plague and famine, what, it may be asked, are 
you todo? Now it does not seem to me that the financial 
possibilities are by any means exhausted ifin any particular 
case neither a Provincial nor an Imperial guarantee can be 
given. 1! own that I do not myself quite understand the posi- 
tion of those promoters who represent to the Government of 


India as pleas for an Imperial guarantee.that the chances of 
its being called upan are so remote, the prospects of the con- 
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cession for which they ask so radiant, and the capital outlay 
involved so small that the Government of India will not incur 
the faintest risk in giving the pledge, but who, nevertheless, 

te unable themselves either to produce the money or to 
persuade others to do so without it; but, even supposing their 
position to be explicable and sound, | would point out that 
other methods are still open. I was travelling only three 
days ago on the Tezpur Balipara Railway, a 2 feet 6 inches 
line, running for 20 miles from Tezpur on the north bank of 
the river into the interior, and serving several important tea 
gardens en route, This little line was constructed for acapital 
expenditure, including interest during construction, of only 4 
lakhs or £26,000, In the fourth year of its existence it is 
already earning 55 per cent. upon the capital outlay up to 
date. This itself appears to me to be a very remarkable and 
encouraging precedent. But the reasun for which 1 especi- 
ally notice it is that the only form of outside assistance ‘which 


the promoters received was not a guarantee either from the 
imperial or the Provincial Government, nor?any direct finan- 
cial help from the latter, but a small subsidy from the district 
board of Tezpur. 1 do not know if this subsidy was required 
to raise tne capital for contruction. But whether it operat. 
ed in that direction or not does it not suggest an example 
worthy of imitation ? In the south of India I can quote you 
a precedent of an even more adventurous and stimulating 
character. There the district board of Tanjore has set aside 
a special additional cess of three pies per rupee in its taxes 
to constitute a fund against which capital can be raised, 
With the money 80 acquired, it has succeeded in building 
many miles of metre gauge line upon which itis now earning 
substantial dividends, being joint proprietor of the lines with 
the Madras Government. I cannot say whether the circum- 
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stances are such as to admit of a similar plan being adopted 
here, but at least it is worthy of examination. 


Your next petition is tnat a permanent seat in the Legis- 
lative Council may be allotted to Assam. I quite appreciate 


the naturalness of this request. But it is one that has also 
to be considered from the wider standpoint of Indian interests 
at large. When the Council was expanded by the Act of 
1892, there was not found to be within this province that 
substantial community of interests which would render any 
one delegate truly representative of the whole, A tea planter 
would faithfully represent the tea planting industry, and when 
measures affecting that industry are under discussion, we are 
usually able to rely upon the services of some gentleman, 
such as Mr. Buckingham at the present juncture, who does 
ample justice to his clients. But in the Native population of 
Assam, so widely scattered, and representing no such soli- 
darity of opinion of counsel, while it might be possible, 
though it would be difficult to find some one who would duly 
represent such divergent elements, I doubt whether it would 
be possible to find any one who could represent the interests 
of the entire province, European and planting as well as 
native. The constituency is, in fact, too composite to admit 
of a permanent single mouthpiece. Moreover, there are wider 
considerations to be borne in mind. Exclusive of the five 
non-official members who are returned to the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General by the non-official members 
of the Councils of Bombay, Madras, the North-West Provin. 
ces, and Bengal, and by the Calcutta Chamber cf Commerce, 
we Only have five seats at our disposal for the whole of the 
rest of India. If | were to undertake permanently to allot 
one of these seats to Assam, I should be adopting a course 
that would be resented as unfair by the rest af India, and 
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that would not necessarily conduce to the representative 
character of the Council itself. You may rely upon me, and 
I doubt not upon my successors after me, to give you provi- 
sional representation from whatever section of the com: 
munity when called for by the legislative programme of 
Government; but the request for a permanent seat in the 
Council is one which, in the present stage of development of 
the province, which you have yourselves described as back- 
ward, it is not possible to concede. 


Your remark upon the system of land tenure in Assam, 
and upon the desirability of a longer term, will be carefully 
considered, when the new settlements are made at no great 
distance from the present time. Sooneror later there can 
be little doubt that longer settlement will come, It is a mark 
in every community of advancing agricultural development. 
But I would ask you to remember that the short term and 
the ryotwari tenure now prevailing were devised in strict 
rélation to the conditions both of agriculture and population 
in the Brahmaputra valley. You have here a nomadic popu- 
Jation, which reclaims the land from the waste, cultivates it 
for a few years, and then, when the soil begins to be im- 
poverished, moves on. In every year, for} million of acres 
brought into cultivation another } million are thrown out, 
the total temporarily setteled area of 1} million acres remain- 
ing comparatively stationary. It is to accommodate this 
tendency that annual leases have been permitted, and 
how faithfully they have responded to the needs of the 
times is shown by the fact that, though any ryot who 
chooses to take a ten years’ lease acquires thereby that 
proprietary interest in the land which you appear to advocate 
only the scantiest advantage has hithertobeen taken of this 
provision, The main reason for which cultivation does sot 
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extend in this province is that the indigenous population Is 
stationary and the main reason for which the indigenous po- 
pulation is stationary is not the system of land tenure but the 
nature of the climate. The question of sub-letting will be 
taken up when the new settlement is made. As tothe ques- 
tion of the land revenue rates, no answer can be given upon 
that point until the reports of the settlement officers are 
received. But the Government of India will assuredly appro- 
ach the matter with no a priovt conclusions, or prepossessions 
in their mind. 


Gentlemen, I have been pleased to listen to the spontane- 
ous testimony that you have borne to the labours of your 
Chief Commissioner. No one connected or unconnected with 
the Government of India can fail to recognise that his heart 
has been in his work, and that he has done his best to push 
the interests of this province with the zcal ofa parent and 
with an enthusiasm proportionate to the magnitude of the 
undertaking. In the discharge of his task, to which he has 
adplied great vigour as well as high abilities, | believe that he 
has earned the confidence of all sections, native as well as 


European, of a singularly diversified community. 


There is only one observation in your address which 
Iwould at all deprecate, and that is the sentence in 
which you modestly disparage the character of the welcome 
that you have given to Lady Curzon and myself. No such 
reflection has even dimly occurred to our mind. The loyalty 
of a people and the warmth of their feelings, are capable of 
being testified in a score of other fashions than by magnifi- 
cent preparations and costly displays. In Gauhati, however- 
we have been particularly struck by the good taste and spon- 

aneity of your welcome. Here, as elsewhere, in this province, 


23 
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we feel that we have met with a reception that has sprang 
from the hearts of those who have offered it, and in tendering 
to you, one and all, our thanks, let me aseure you that ia 
turning our back upon the Brahmaputra valley, its noble 
waterways, its expanding industries and its friendly people, 
we shall not banish Assam from our affections, but shall keep 
a tender spot therein for tuis enterprising and hopeful corner 
of the British empire. 


REPLY TO THE KARACHI MUNICIPAL 
ADDRESS. 





[On the 27th October, 1900, His Excellency the Viceroy received at 
Government House, Karachi, an address of welcome from the Karachi 
Municipality, from the Chamber of Commerce anda deputation of a 
Mahomedan Zemindar. In reply to the Municipal address His Excel. 
lency said]:— 

R, President, and members of the Municipal Cor- 

poration of Karachi,—I accept with much gratification 
the welcome which, on behalf of the people of this place, 
you have offered to Lady Curzon and myself upon the 
occasion of our first official vistt to the capital of Sind. It 
is not the first visit that | have paid Karaclii, since I have 
been here twice before, in the days of my earlier wander- 
ings. Indeed, any one who travels inthe north-western 
parts of India, or upon the Afgan Frontier, or who under- 
takes an excursion to the Persian Gulf, must, sooner or later, 
find himself in Karachi,—so well placed is its port in relation 
to all those interesting regions. I, therefore, feel lam not 
quite a stranger here. fam familiar with the buildings and 
beauties of your town an port. 


ry 
a 
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Seeing that as much asthirteen years have etapsed 
since my first visit, | may almost claim to trace the stages of 
its recent expansion. The history of India does not, | 


think, record an instance of more sustainedand sturdy gro wth 
from a modest and unprepossassing origin. During nearly 


the sixty years that have elapsed since the annexation, a 
petty fishing-village, protected by atumble-down mud fort, 
has developed into the third largest maritime outlet of 
India. The population has risen from 10,000 to more than 
ten times that number; a harbour, which, half-a-century aga, 
was little more than a shallow creek, has, at a total cost of 
nearly one and-a-quarter millions sterling, been converted 
into a magnificent port, which accommodates the finest 
ocean-steamers; Your seq-borne trade has swollen from in- 
finitesimal figures toa total, in the last recorded year, of over 
eleven-and-a-half millions sterling. Finally, your Municipal 
revenues have, in the last forty years, risen from three- 
quarters of a lakh to six lakhs of rupees. These figures and 
facts sufficiently explain with how keen an interest the 
fortunes of this place must always be regarded by the 
Government of India, and how large a place it must occupy 
in the attention of the head of that administration. Most 
places in India that are at adistance fromthe head-quarters 
ofthe Government are apt, at times, to think themselves 
slighted or aggrieved; but every Viceroy desires to see 
Karachi, which, | may remark in passing, has also a voice of 
its own that can be heard at a considerable distance, so that 
the plea of indifference or neglect isnot likely to be raised 
here. 


I observe that in your own Address, as in those to which 
Jam about to reply from other bodies, you proceed with 
becoming rapidity to the point and utilise your opportunity 
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to lay before’me the various troubles and grievances from 
which you are suffering. I will, to the best of my ability, 
comment upon each, claiming precisely the same liberty in 
reply as you employed in the exposition. There can be 
no doubt that owing to the abnormal visitation of plague 
and cholera, Karachi has suffered much during the 
last few years- The figures, which you have placed before 
me, demonstrate both the severity of the trial through 
which you have passed, as measured by the actual 
loss of life which it has entailed, and also by the tem- 
porary paralysis that it has inflicted on your resources. 
Your revenues have dwindled and your debt has increased. 
You have had to increase taxation, to curtail useful but not 
indispensable heads of expenditure, and generally to adapt 
your finances te the exigencies of the time. In this plight 
you not unnaturally turn to the Government of India, whos 
if she is often denounced asa grandmother who needlessly 
interferes, is still more often appealed to as a mother whose 
parental instincts should bring her to the rescue of her 
offspring. And you plead for exceptional treatment tn your 
distress. Now, gentlemen, you will pardon me for pointing 
to the obvious fact that the Government is the parent ofa 
large family, and that just at present a good many of our 
progeny are in a bad way. Wherever I go I find that Muni- 
cipalities. or District Boards, or communities or societies, who 
have been hard hit by the calamities of the past few years, are 
each firmly convinced that they can present an unanswerable 
case for exceptional relief, while their voices arebut the 
feeble echo of louder and more insistent claims that reach 
us from the Local Governments. No one of these supplicants 
can, I think, accuse the Government of India in its present 
mood of having a hard heart. We have been doing, during 
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the past year on a large scale, exactly what the Municipality 
of Karachi has had to do on a smaller ; 7. ¢., we havehad to 
cut down or refuse innumerable calls upon our own purse in 
deference to more urgent needs. In a year which would 
otherwise have been one of prosperity we have stinted 
everything and sacrificed many things, in order to grapple 
with the most serious famine of the century.'Among our critics 
here is not one who has accused us of parsimony or mean* 
ness. If you come to us, therfore, in ‘“ forma pauperis’, you 
approach a parent who herself knows what straitened means 
are, but who in proportion to her superior resources, has 
shown that shecan deal handsomely with her destitute 
children. The appeal you make to me is that the Govern- 
ment of India should come to the help of the Karachi 
Municipality by relieving it of liability for all plague 
expenditure, past and future. This is an_ obligation no 
Government ought or would consent to assume. If we do it 
in one city we mustdo itinall. If wedoiton one occasion 
we cannot refuse to do it on others, Should the principle 
be accepted, all local visitations of a certain character or upon 
a certain scale are to constitute imperial charges. Ido not 
see how we could ever frame a forecast ordraw up a_ budget. 
What we do, ts out of our means. When we possess them, 
we proceed with an ungrudging generosity to the relief of 
the suffering members of the family. We did it last year in the 
case of Bombay. We shall doubtless be asked in future to 
do it again. Inthe case of Karachi, we have assisted you 
with twa lakhs; we have assumed, the payment of the 
English doctors and nurses who were summoned here for the 
plague; and I understand, the Commissioner has forwarded 
further proposals to the Governmemt of Bomhay, of which we 
shall, perhaps, in due course, hear more from them. 
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Now | pass to the difficult question of the terminal char- 
ges, which is also one of the items that figures in the Address 
from the Chamber of Commerce, but upon which I will ask 
leave to take the present opportunity of giving a_ reply. 
When you point out that in 1898 the Municipality, with the 
concurrence of the Chamber of Commerce andthe sanction 
of the Local Government, imposed these charges, you omit to 
notice that this step was taken, not only without the authari- 
ty of the Government of India, but also in direct opposition 
to its orders and those of the Secretary of State, who have 
over and over again laid down the inadmissibility of transit 
dues. That these terminal charges are transit dues, no one 
denies; that they are indefensible in principle, the Chamber of 
Commerce in their Address tou me to-day concede; that they 
ought to be abolished, has been publicly admitted by the 
Commissioner himself, If there is this general concurrence 
as to the viciousness of these forms of taxation, it might seem: 
superfluous labour to point further. I willonly say that the 
main reasons, which inspire my own opposition to it, are two- 
fold : first, it constitutes a tax upon an important branch of 
the general trade of the country inthe interests of a single 
Jocality, and thereby weights that trade in its competition 
with foreign rivals: secondly, that, if allowed in one case, it 
sets a most alluring but pernicious example to others. It was 
the action of Cawnpore—although it would beeasy to show 
that there was no parallel between the circumstances and 
conditions of the two cases—that first suggested the expedi- 
ent at Karachi. If we had permitted it in the case of Kara- 
chi, | am confidentthat we should forthwith have seen it 
pressed for in many other places. Wherever the Municipal 
burdens are heavy, and the means for relieving them sparse, 
there the Municipal conscience would have been unequal to 
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resisting the temptation: and from lack of courage to inter. 
fere with a false step at the beginning, we should have been 
committed to a course of unsound and mischievous | finance, 
I hardly think that anyone will be found to dispute these 
general considerations. Your reply, however, takes the form 


of submission that yours is an exceptional case, and of an 
appeal to be allowed to goon doing the wrong thing fora 


little while longer. I entirely sympathise with your trouble, 
and 1] understand your objection to exehanging a method of 
raising money, whichis reasonably prompt and simple, even 
if economically at fault, for one which is locally unpopular, 
besides being fraught with some opportunities for fraud and 
for delay. The question is whether an erroneous departure 
from a correct principle should be admitted because of the 
hardship of an individual case,or whether the necessity of 
observing the principle on the widest grounds should overrule 
the drawbacks of the particular ilustration. I will not pre- 
judice the reply of the Government of India to the proposals 
for alternative taxes, which will, I suppose before long, be 
submitted to it. ButI cannot say amything to-day that I 
would encourage you to think that my fiaancial advisers will 
change their minds. 


1 have made inquiries into the subject of the annual pay- 
ments, made by the Military Department for the water-sup- 
*ply to the troops at Karachi. There are a good many points 
to be considered on either side. While the Municipality 
rests its case for a revision of the contract upon the statement 
thata much larger amount of water is now consumed that was 
originally estimated for without any corresponding increase 
of payment, it is unfortunate that the resolution, in which it 
accepted the offer of the Government fifteen years ago, ad- 
mitted an obligation to provide an unrestricted supply of 
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water ; the only condition, under which a revision of the bar- 
gain might be called for on either side, being an increase 
above 2,000 or diminution below 2.000 troops in the station. 
This arrangement, looked at from the point view of the 
Municipality, does not seem to me to have been composed 
by avery wise draughtsman, and unquestionably you have been 
hampered by it since. I should point out, however, that the 
Military Department ts now paying you considerably more 
than Rs, 8,000 for its water; since having accepted its share 


of the enhanced rate, recently imposed for local purposes, of 


three annas per thousand gallons, it is now paying you an 
annual contribution which will, I believe, amount in the cur. 
rent financial year to more than Rs. 12,000, When this 
arrangement, which is to last for three years, terminates, I 
hope means may be found of bringing the difficulty to a 
satisfactory solution. 

In your Address you have pressed two other subjects 
upon my attention, namely increased railway communication 
and the institution of a direct mail service to Aden. I pro- 
pose to deal with the former topic in my reply to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; concerning the latter, I would remark that 
prima facie the desirability of such a connection is one which 
no one would be found to dispute. Karachi is the port of much 
more importance than Sind; it is the mercantile outlet ofa 
considerable portion of the Punjab, inasmuch as every person, 
every letter or parcel, and every consignment of goods that 
passes between Karachi and Eurcpe, must proceed by Aden. 
A direct service from that port is, on the face of it, prefer- 
able to a roundabout voyage and break of shipment at Bom- 
bay. But, gentlemen, have you any idea what it would cost, 
and when you know, will you kindly inform me who is to pay 
the bill? When we made the last mail contracts the 
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companies were invited to tender for this particular’ service. 
The Prit sh 'ndia Company declined to tender at all, because 
tl ey said that it could only bedone at a prohibitive rate.” The 
Pi ninsular and Oriental Company stated ‘that this addition 
to their service would cost another £1009,000 a year,‘ which, 
you must remember, would not be shared with the Home 
Government, as in the case of the Australian and * China 
service, but would have to be found by India alone. No other 
Company was willing to tender for the line by itself. There 
are other and smaller objections into which [ need not 
enter, since | have said enough to show that, for the 
present at any rate, the cost would be prohibitive. No 
doubt when the present contract expires in four years’ 
time, the question will again be considered; and I can only 
hope it may falltothe lot of some future Viceroy to 
inaugurate a change which, however desirable, would at this 
stage be premature. I will now say no more, except to 
thank you for the opportunity, that has been offered to me, 
of meeting the representatives of this important city and of 
exchanging friendly observations with them upon various 
subjects that affect most closely its present and future wel- 
fare. 





REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OCF THE CHAMBER OR 
COMME RCE, KARACHI. 





[In reply tothe above address His Excellency said]}:— 
ENTLEMEN,—In a great mercantile city like Karachi, a 
Chamber of Commerce isthe natural authoritative expo- 
nent of the interests of that section of the community which it 
represents; and its views are deserving of serious attention, 


In my political life at home I was brought a great deal into 
24 
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contact with Chamber of Commerce; and I found them to 
be composed of men, enjoying unrivalled information, pos- 
sessing definite opinions, and capable of doing full justice to 
any case in which their interests were concerned. It is, I 
think, avery valuable thing that such independent organi- 
sations should exist, both as the accredited mouthpieces of 
their own clients, and also to acquaint the Government with 
the non-official aspect of affairs. I, at any rate, never dis- 
parage or underrate the value of their advice. 


There are two subjects in your Address, tupon which I 
have already commented at some length in my reply to the 
Municipality. These are the sources and character of 
Municipal taxation in Karachi, and the institution of a direct 
mail service to Aden, I will not repeat myself here, but 
will pass to the other topics which you have brought under 
my notice. Foremost among these isthe question of rail- 
way policy and railway construction. A_ perusal of the 
Addresses, that have been presented at Karachi to previous 
Viceroys, leads me to think that there never has been a time 
at which Karachi was not pleading for some fresh advan- 
tages in thisrespect. Inthe old days it was railway com- 
munication with the North that was urged; now it is con- 
nection with the East; next it will be onthe South; and 
when all these schemes have been successfully carried into 
execution, I have little doubt but that your Chamber of 
Commerce will be ready with some fresh project for the 
delectation of future Viceroys, for the promotion of the 
trade of the port, and for the enhancement of the general 
welfare of Sind, lfl add thatthe majority of the proposals, 
which have been urged in by-gone days, appear to have been 
carried out in the end, | shall at the same time be paying a 
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compliment to the intrinsic reasonableness of those requests, 
and shall be suggesting to you a hopeful augury for your 
present demands. 


Your observations upon the railway on the Eastern 
side raise two questions—the one of principle, the other of 
detail. Karachi holds strongly to the view that the object, to 
be aimed at, is a standard gauge connection with Calcutta; 
althoughit is prepared to admit that connection by metre 
gauge willbe betterthan no connection atall. This is I 
think, a sensible attitude; since I sometimes wonder if the 
practical nature of the obstacles toa through broad gauge 
connection at this stage has been thoroughly realised in this 
place. The existing line, as you know, has been commenced 
and has been pushed far across the desert on the metre 
gauge, The Jodhpur Darbar are not, I should think, in the 
least likely to wish it to be pulled up or converted. The Na- 
tive St: tes, who are concerned in the Bara-Marwar Section, 
to which you have called my attention, would similarly have 
to make their part of the railway on the broad gauge, which 
they do not in the least want to do, and for which we should 
not be able to provide the funds for many along year to 
come. Finally I do not suppose that any one would suggest 
an independent broad gauge line across that great, unpeopled 
and unremunerative tract. When, therefore, a cry is raised, 
‘ Calcutta to Karachi on the broad gauge,’ I venture to 
think that, however desirable such a consummation might be, 
it must be regarded as being, for the present, outside the 
range of practical politics, and that itis more serviceable, as 
you have done, to turn our attention to the best possible ad- 
aptation of existing or feasible plans. This brings me to the 
smaller issue, viz., that of the suggested conversion of the 
existing worn-out broad gauge line that runs from Hyderabad 
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in the direction of the Nora Valley and the land irrigated by 
the Jamrao Canal on the east. Is the break ot gauge to be 
at Hyderabad or at Shadipalli, or atsome third spot? This 
is one of those points upon which I consider it desirable to 
provide every possible oppertunity for local opinion to have 
its say; and therefore propose to send here, in the forthcom- 
ing winter, the Railway Commission, which | instituted last 
year, and which will take evidence on the matter. I should 
add, however, that the Secretary of State, who is strongly in 
favour of the break of gauge being at Hyderabad, will require 
very powerful reasons to convince him of the necessity of a 
modification of plan as regards the Bara-Marwar line. A 
good deal of labour has already been expended upon the earth- 
work in the Rajput States through which it will pass in the 
course of the recent famine. The line isone which in their 
interests, not less than in those of the through connection of 
which I have been speaking, the Government of India is most 
anxious to prosecute without delay. The only difficulty is 
the usual difficulty,—that of finding the money for one 
scheme when so many are pressing I am not, however, without 
hopes that we may before long be able to make a start with 
the undertaking. Your views about the management of the 
Rajputana-Malwa line will be borne in mind when the ques- 
tion of its future working comesup for decision. In the mean 
time, the inequality, of which you complain, appears to have 
been rectified by the agreement ofthe Bombay-Baroda and 
Central India Company, to institute equal rates of fares for 
all goods between stations in the Company’s_ system north 
of Hana (which is nearly equidistant from the twe ports) 
and Karachi and Bombay. 


I now pass from the subject of Railways to the other 
matters concerning which you have addressed me. First 
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among these is your complaint of the long delays that ensve 
in the hearing of suits in the Punjab courts, arising, as you 
allege, partly from the overcrowding of the courts, partly 
from the frequent transfer of officers, partly from the tend- 
ency of litigants to call crowds of witnesses ; andthe failure 
to serve summonses upon whom is declared to be a further 
excuse for postponements. I cannot, of course from first- 
hand knowledge, say anything of the justice of these com- 
plaints, although | may remark in passing that delays in 
judicial procedure appear to me not to be confined to India, 
but to be evenly an.i liberally distributed wherever men are 
found unwise enough to go in for that most unremunerative 
and vexatious of all human exertions. I will, however, for- 
ward your remarks to the Punjab Government for its con- 
sideration, and it will doubt'ess require detailed evidence, 
which you will equally be prepared to provide, in support of 
the somewhat sweeping assertions that you have made, I 
am pleased to note the favourable estimate that you have 
formed of our Arbitration Act of last year. It was one of 
the first legislative measures that was placed upon the 
Statute-book after my assumption of office, and I have 
watched keenly every sign of its successful operation. As 
you know the Bill was framed on the principles of the En- 
glish statute-law for the treatment of mercantile casesin the 
Presidency Towns of Rangoon and Karachi. I cannot be 
certain, therefore, how far its procedure may be found suited 
to cases of dispute between natives, which are likely to be re- 
gulated by the customs and traditions of the community to 
which they belong. The Punjab Government has, however, 
been asked for its opinion as to an extension of the Act to 
certain of the large cities in that Province; while we also 
are in communication with Local Governments in general as 
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to the feasibility of a wider adoption of the principles of the 
measure, The question is not yet ripe for decision, but it is 
maturing. 


Finally, you call my attention to the inconvenience that 
is said to result from the multiplication of offices in the 
Collector of Karachi and from his absence during a portion 
of tne cold weather on tour. I may note in passing that the 
Collector is not, so far asI know, bound by law to be the 
Chairman of the Port Trust, and that his control of the 
Municipality under the provisions of the Municipal Act can 
hardly be so engrossing as to be seriously interfered, too, 
that thereis likeiy to be a reduction of the area of his 
jurisdiction by an arrangement of the northern talukas 
of the district. The question, however, is one which 
concerns the Local rather than the Supreme, Govern- 
ment, and could perhaps be more appropriatety raised 
inan Address to the new Governor whom you will shortly 
welcome in your midst, 


I have now dealt, to the best of my ability, with all the 
subjects that you have brought before me ;and 1 may add 
that I do not at all grudge the time that I have required for 
the study ofthese and similar cases, sinceit tends to 
familiarise me with the inner history and the local wants of 
the various parts of this vast Empire over which it is my 
good fortune to have been called upon fora few years to 
rule. 


REPLY TO THE KARACHI MAHOMEDAN DEPUTATION. 


(In reply to the address of the Mahomedan Zemindars the Viceroy 
said)}:—, 
(eel EEN >on have presented me with an Address 
which certainly does not err on the side of brevity, and 
cannot ke accused of rendering insufficient justice to you” 
views. If I do not deprecate its unusual length, it is because 
I am not anxious to deprive any section of the community» 
that may properly claim to address the head of the Govern. 
ment, of an opportunity of presenting their case in their own 
way, and because I know the Mahomedans of this province to 
be a loyal, law-abiding and worthy body of men who no 
longer enjoy the advantages which they on¢e possessed, and 
are, perhaps, entitled to feel some disappointment, though 
not, | think, any despondency, when they contrast their pre- 
sent with their former position. lam so entirely with them 
in the strenuous exertion that they are now making to recover 
their old prestige and influence that I willingly listen even to 
so detailed a narrative of their efforts and their aspirations 
as that which has just been laid before me. 


Into the historical part of your Address you will not 
expect me, gentlemen, to go. When Sind was conquered 
there was, I know, a prolonged discussion as to the best 
method of settlement to apply to the new province. It was 
ultimately decided to adopt the Bombay system. Whether 
this was or was not aright decision, lam not required to 
say ; but when I remember that it was proposed by Sir 
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Bartle Frere, the greatest of your Com-“issioners, and ac- 
cepted by Sir John Lawrence, by no means the least of the 
Governors-General, I feel it would need no small presump- 
tion to dispute such a formidable consensus of authority. 


You imply that the waste lands upon which assessments 
were levied under that settlement, were originally the pro- 
perty of the Zemindars. I hardly think this was the case, 
Under the Amirs of Sind, as under the British Government, 
the waste lands have always been regarded as the property 
of the Crown, subject to the preferential right on the part of 
adjoining proprietors. Leaving the past, your principal con- 
tention now isthat the settlements in Sind should be for 30 
years, asin other parts of the Bombay Presidency, instead 
of ten. When you make this request, do you not to 
some extent lose sight of the peculiar conditions of land 
tenure and cultivation in this prcvince ? There is no part 
of India where these conditions are in a more transitional 
state. You have to deal here both with the benefits and with 
the caprices of that most unstable of factors—water. On 
the one hand, irrigation, where successful, may convert a 
wilderness into a garden. Onthe other hand, the vagaries 
of the Indus may reduce a garden to a wilderness. In the 
one case, the continuance of a low assessment becomes ob- 
solete : in the other case, a continuance of the high assess- 
ment is unfair, if property suddenly increases enormously 
in value owing to the digging of a canal. You cannot 
read just its contribution to public burdens by iriiga- 
tion cesses, because, I understand, these expedients do 
not find favour in Sind. The = only solution, there- 
fore, in the present state of affairs, seems to me to be a 
short period of settlement. Later on, as conditions become 
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further crystallized a longer period will probably ‘come, 
From such information as I have acquired, it does not appear 
tome to be true that frequent revision means a; steady 
enhancement, 


You next make a series of requests, which I feel disposed 
to divide into two classes,—reasonable and unreasonable. 
In the first class I include those petitions which, even if 
they cannot always be granted can, atany rate, de defended. 
In the second class I place those which can neither be 
defended nor granted. When, for instance, you propose that 
the Dekhan Agriculturists Relief Act should be extended to 
Sind, in order to prevent the extinction of the small occupier 
and cultivator, you are making a demand as to which 1 do 
not know enough of the local conditions to say whether it 
ought to be conceded, but which, at any rate, is nut incon- 
sistent with the general principles of our agrarian policy, as 
testified both by the legislation which you desire to adopt 
and by the Bill which we passed at Simla last week to res- 
trict the alienation of agricultural land in the Punjab. Again, 
when you ask that the Government should advance money 
for the liquidation of the liabilities of Zeminders under the 
Encumbered Estates Act, while you are asking for what 
it is in all probability quite impossible to give you, 
because we have not got money, and what does not 
seem to be altogether necessary,? since I am unaware 
of any complaint on the part of ; creditors of inability 
to recovertheir debts, yet you are asking for what is 
in principle only an extension of the existing relief which we 
give in the shape of takavi advances to the managers of 
encumbered estates. When, however, you proceed to ask 
that Mussulmans should, because they are Mussulmans, be 


relieved of the payment of fines under the law for unauthorise 
OR 
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ed occupation of land and of occupancy prices for new land, 
Suci) an acquisition being a valuable asset which there would 
be nothing to prevent the individual, who had acquired 
it for nothing, from selling again; to his own profit but 
to the loss of Government, and again compulsory 
assessment in the fifth year on hallow lands: when, I 
say, you put forward these requests ycr ars asking for 
preferential advantages which are unreasonable, and 
which no Government would dream of giving you. Again, 
when you ask for a fixed proportion of appointments in the 
public service and promotion, regulated not by merit but by 
a fixed numerical standard, you must see that you are advan- 
cing an untenable claim. 


I believe there has never been wanting, among the ad- 
ministrators of this province, a most earnest desire to give 
you every possible encouragement; and you have yourslves 
recognised tn your Address that you have never had a 
better friend than the present Commissioner, Mr. 
James. With your energetic and praiseworthy efforts, 
by the opening of Madrassahs and otherwise, to raise the 
educational level of your fellow-religionists, the Government, 
whether it be the Local Government or the Supreme 
Government, entertains the sincerest sympathy. It isa 
cheering spectacle to see a community, once so great and 
prosperous and so richly endowed ‘with stability of intellect 
and force of character, lifting itself again in the world by 
patient and conscientious endeavour. But the pleasure of 
the spectacle is diminished and the chances of success are 
reduced, if those who are pluckily engaged in climbing the 
ladder cry out for artificial ropes and pulleys to haul them up. 
The Mohamedans of Sind havea glorious and memorable 
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past, and they have it stillin their power to carve out for 
themselves, without any such adventitious aid, a dignified 
and meritorious future. 


Gentlemen, it "has given me great pleasure to receive 
your friendly welcome and your loyal assurances, and 
not the least of my grounds of satisfactien in visiting Karachi 
at the present time has been that I have come here before 
the present Commissioner, Mr. James, has terminated his 
long and honourable career, That career has been marked 
by conspicuous and untiring service inthe public weal. It 
has been surpassed in beneficent activity by those of none of 
his predecessors; and when Mr. James retires, as he will 
shortly do, he will carry away with him to his home in the 
mother-country the affectionate esteem of a grateful province: 


RELPY TO THE:BIJAPUR MUNICIPAL 
ADDRESS. 





[On the 10th November, 1900, Lord Curzon received an address 
of welcome from the Bijapur Municipality to which His-Excellency’s 
reply was as follows} :— 

ENTLEMEN,—In ycur interesting and well-composed 

address you correctly surmise that it is the desire to see 
remains cf the by-gone glories of Bijapur, that has brought 
me to this place ; and you suggest with much tact that it can 
only have beenthe difficulty of determining what to see, 
where so much was worthy to be seen that deterred my 
predecessors without exception from coming to see anything 
at all. I know of nothing in the wonderful history of India 
more astonishing or more sad than the written and the 
standing records of the Mahomedan dynasty of Bijapur. 
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Founded by a Turk, who was born in Europe, it enjoyed 
a short-lived but brilliant existence of Jess than 200 years, 
and then fell before that prince of devastators Aurangzeb. 
While it still lasted, the buildings were raised, in one of 
which I am now speaking, which ure unrivalled even in India 
and which make Bijapur to the Deccan what Delhi and Agra 
are to the Northern Provinces. Each king spent his life- 
time in erecting his own tomb, feeling, 1 suppose, an in- 
sufficient confidence in the respect that might be entertained 
for him by his successors ; and the united dynasty, having 
perished out of existence left this extraordinary collection of 
remains to serve as a monument to all time of its own brief 
grandeur and the fleeting character of human fortunes. I wish 
that 1 could extract any sort of philosophy from the manner 
in which, since Bijapur passed into British hands, we have 
discharged our responsibilities as heirs of the Adil Shahs. A 
laudable anxiety was entertained for the preservation of so 
remarkable a body of ruins: but this appears to have been 
accompanied by a lack of taste, as monumental as the ruins 
themselves, by a utilitarianism that makesone shudder, and 
by feats of desecration from which evena Goth would have 
shrunk, This was sometime ago. Fortunately we now live 
in a rather less vandalistic era. Some reparation has been 
made for the errors of the past; and one of my objects in 
coming here to day has been to see whether the amendment 


can be carried any further. 


Your address, however, relates to the practical needs and 
circumstances of the present, rather than tothe sentimental 
or zsthetic considerations, suggested bythe past. Bijapur 
appears to berising again with a praiseworthy vitality from 
the ashes of its former self, and its Municipality, during the 
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nearly fifty years of its existence, has already witnessed and 
fostered an encouraging advance. [hope that you will per- 
severe in your good work and not be tempted to try too 
much. If you can never revive the glories of the past when 
this city is said to have contained 2,000,000 people, you can 
in al! probability make the lot of the 20,000, of whom your 
population now consists, happier and more secure than was 
the case in the days of the great Shahs. External splendour 
often meant internal misery, and modern peasant or artisan, 
with an active Municipality and a sympathetic Local Govern- 
ment to look after him, is probably better offthan his fore- 
runner in the more gorgeous but also more precarious days 
of the past. You have madethe suggestion that a model 
farm and an agricultural class might be attached to your 
High School. This isa proposal that concerns the Local 
rather than the Supreme Government, and that might proper. 
ly be placed before them. A locality which, as you point out 
has suffered from noless than three- draughts inten years, 
and is even now rather apprehensi ve of a fourth, may well be 
anxious to profit by the latest teaching of scientific agricul- 
ture, which, I am inclined to think, has hitherto received a 
somewhat inadequate attention at the hands of the Indian 
Government. You have made a further request with which 
tbe Local Grvernment might feel less inclination to comply 
and the object of which "you have stated with refreshing esa: 
dour to be that the Municipality may be placed in possession 
ofalargerand growing income. . This is the proposal that 
the Government should make over to you the unoccupied 
spaces in the town in return for your willingness to pay the 
cost of the city survey. But you seem to me to be rather late 
with this proposal, since { understand that the Government 
has already borne the entire cost of the survey, which wa§ 
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Rs. 35,000, in addition to spending Rs- 53,000 in clearing 
and laying out roads in the new Bazzar. Not only this 
but the recovered lands, over 80 acres in extent, were 
handed overto the Municipality at a purely nominal 
rent, and you have since made a very good thing 
out of them, partly by sales and partly by -rents. It seems 
to me, therefore, that you have not much _ to complain 
of, and that with a rising income and a good balance you 
may be complimented rather than commiserated on your 
position. It gives me much pleasure to think that the 
plague and famine policy of the Government of India have 
been followed with approval in this distant spot; and I 
accept with equal gratification your hearty assurances of 
loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress and of friendly 


welcome to myself. 





REPLY TO THE PEOPLE'S ADDRESS AT SILCHAR. 





[His Excellency the Viceroy, in the course of his annual Autumn 
tour arrived at Silchar on the 7th November, 1901, and on the follow. 
ing day, he was presented with two addresses, one by the native com- 
munity and the other by the Surma Valley Tea Association, Replying 
to the address of the native community, the Viceroy said] :— 

ENTLEMEN,—Permit me to thank you for the cordial] 

welcome that you extended to me, yesterdayand to day. 
It has been areal pleasure to me to visit a locality, which, 
though it lies a little outside of the ordinary track, so well 
repays inspection, I have been struck by the beauty of your 
scenery, by the spleudid promise of this year’s crops, by the 
well-to-do appearance of the people, and by the manifest 
sincerity of the reception, which you have offered to me, as 
the representative of our illdstrious- Sovereign. The only 
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bitter drop in my cup of nectar is the absence of Lady 
Curzon to which you have so gracefully alluded, but which 
you cannot possibly deplore so much as myself. lam glad 
to hear you spcak a good word for the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. Ihave had to say rather hard things of it in the 
past; and later on, in my second reply, | may be called upon 
to allude to the effect that it has exercised and continues to 
exercise upon our general policy of railway development in 
Assam. However, whatever it may have costin the jungles 
and hills, and whether it ought ever to have been carried 
through those regions or not, there cannot be a doubt that 
in the plains of Bengal, Sylhet and Cachar, it has been an 
unmixed blessing placing this part of Assam in touch with 
the outer world, bringing up, as you have pointed out, im- 
mense supplies of rice, at a time when famine was imminent 
and taking away the produce of your tea gardens and 
enabling the planters to obtain coolies, at a greatly reduced 
cost. You have alluded to the unfortunate depression in the 
tea industry in which I deeply sympathise with you, but, 
which will, perhaps, more appropriately come up for 
mention in reply to the succeeding Address. You have 
also referred to other evidences of a backward condi- 
tion, such asthe present state of education, and the alleged 
poverty of the district. In connection with the latter, 
you have stated, with obvious reference to the recent 
re-settlement of the Cachar District, that it 1s a matter of 
grave concern that the revision of the land assessment invaria- 
bly results in an enhancement of the land revenue, and that 
you sincerely trust, that the matter will occupy my attention. 
1 am happy to assure you that your hopes stand in no danger 
of disappointment. I have spent a good many months during 
the past summer at Simla, where we are, sometimes, supposed 
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to be kicking up our heels and having a good time (laughter) 
but, where, if I may speak for myself and the high officers of 
Government, we work as hard as any coal-miner, ut the bot- 
tom of a shaft or shall 1 say any cooly in any tea garden 
(loud laughter) in looking into this very question. And I hope 
that, before long, the Government of India may be in a posi- 
tion to make a broad statesmanlike pronouncement of its views 
and policy, upon the subject of land revenue and assessments 
indicating the principles upon which we proceed and the 
rules of guidance to which it is our desire to conform. I will 
only say here that, a rise in assessment itself is no more an 
improper and culpable thing, than is a rise in the rent of a 
house, or in the price of a house. Ifthe article in question 
has gone up in value, the purchaser, or the part owner, or 


the lessee, as the case may be, must accept to pay more 


when the period for making a new contract comes round, 
What we have to look to is that the increase in pay- 
ment shall not be beyond the deserts of the case, or the 
capacity of the individual who has to pay it, and 
that it falls upon him in such a manner as to cause 
the burden of a sudden enhancement. When the new settle- 
ment here was made I looked very carefully into the matter 
and I convinced myself that the increase in rate was neither 
unreasonable nor moderate. The rates here which vary from 
twelve annas to one rupee six annas peracre. for rice lands, 
are considerably lower than they are in the Assam Valley, 
and, if we exclude the whole of the culturable, but non-culti- 
vated waste, and take only the cropped area, the incidence 
amounts only to one rupee ten annas per acre, as compared, 
with three rupees in Sibsagore. This cannot be called a h arsh 
assessment. Moreover the Government in pursuance of a 
poliey, which, | hope that it will always observe, where the 
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enhancement is relatively, though not intrinsically, high has 
telinguished no small portion of its due by postponing the 
full levy for a number of years, As succeeding revisions occur 
you may be sure that the State will have no desire to pose 
as a hard taskmaster, but that will always be ready to co. 
ordinate its own interests with those of the agricultural po- 
puluation. 


You proceed to refer to the question of begar, and here 
I am in substantial agreement with what you say. Begar or 
impressed labour is a heritage from the days when the State 
revenue was largely paid in labour instead of in cash; but it 
is a system which is open to abuse and which, as communica- 
tions develop, and free labour becomes available, is destined 
to disappear. British rule has witnessed its practical extinction, 
in Egypt, except for such purposes as the construction of 
embankments against sudden floods. It has also been shorn 
of its abuses in Kashmir. Wherever the system survives, it 
is justified by the requirements of the public service, and the 
paucity of the local labour supply, and it is now everywhere 
free from the crowning abuse of the old-fashioned begar in- 
asmuch as itis invariably accompanied by a reasonable scale 
of pay. Thus in this district, after a memorial had been 
presented to me, by the mirasdars of Cachar, in 1900, a con- 
sultation between the Government of India and the Hon'ble 
Mr, Cotton resulted in an increase of the daily wages from 
six to eight annas. This increase of rate, which has, I be- 
lieve, caused general satisfaction, will itself reduce the de- 
mand for begar labour, and in time, as you are brought into 
closer contact with the outside labour market and as a 
larger labour population make its way the into Surma Valley, 
begar will case to exist. 

26 
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You ‘have next referred to-two subjects, which are receiv- 
ing nty close attention: The first is the uiiion of judicial and 
executive functicns. We bave been im consultation with the 
Local Governments on the subject, and a mass of papers are 
awaiting my attention, which I have had not time to look at, 
but which I hope to take up and: study in earnest next year, 
What conclusion they may lead to I cannot at present say- 
In the concrete case, to which you call my attention in 
this district, | understand that the difficulty arises from 
the faet that if the Deputy Commissioner ceased to 
exercise the functions of a Civil Judge, a separate 
officer would have to be imported for that purpose, 
and that there would not be enough work for him to do, The 
second subject is the too rapid transfers of executive  offi- 
cers, The Hon’ble Mr. Cotton is mot one whit behind myself 
in- realising the injurious effects of these transfers upon the 
continuity and efficacy of administration. You may only 
rely upon him not to lose sight of these considerations in 
this or any other District, For my own part, I can truthfully 
say, that this is one of the blots upon our Indian practice—for 
itis no essential ingredient of the system—which, I 
have been doing my best, by our new Iseave Rules, by 
Executive orders and otherwise, to remove. I heartily 
endorse the propositions that an officer, in order to do 
good work, must get to know the people, that he cannot 
get to know them except by living among them for some 
time, and that he cannot do the latter if he is liable to sudden 
and capricious transfers. We are, I can assure you, well 
aware of this blemish, and our best efforts are directed to 
removing it. It has given me great pleasure to listen to your 


emphatic appreciation of the services of the Hon’ ‘ble Mr. Cot- 
ton, your present Chief Commissioner, He has never failed or 
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wavered in his sympathy with the people of the province 
which he has been called upon to administer, and he will 
‘have the satisfaction of knowing, when he leaves you, that 
its interests have greatly prospered in his hands. 


Finally you have indulged in some too generous 
‘expressions of sympathy with the task, which has been 
‘imposed upon myself. As the temporary Head of the 
Government of India, I dare say, that one makes many mis. 
takes. fl werein a quiet corner with you, instead of on a 
public platform, I might tell you a few of them myself 
(laughter). But when you say that at the bottom of one’s 
heart there is no other desire than to do good to the people 
of this country, you speak the truth; and when you say this 
of me, you may say it, with equal truth of the vast majority 
of the men of my race, who are engaged in administering the 
Government of India. The task is not always an easy one, 
for it has to be pursued through much criticism, some mis. 
understanding, and occasional attack. On the other hand, in 
no country in the world, is there a more generous recognition 
of honest effort, or a more willing condonation of venial errors, 


That is both our encouragement and our consolation (loud 
cheers). 





REPLY TO ADDRESSES AT MANIPUR. 





{At a Durbar held by the Viceroy at Manipur on the 16th Novem-.- 
ber, 1901, two addresses were presented to His Excellency, one by the 
Hindu and other by the Mahomedan residents of Manipur. In reply, 
Lord Curzon spoke as follows]: — 


OUR Highness ‘and ‘the inhabitants of the Manipur 
State :—I have seen the question asked why should the 
head of the Government of India have ‘come to Manip ur, ! 
thiak that a sufficient answer might be forthcoming in the 
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need of some change after incessant work elsewhere, or it 
might be found in the magnificent scenery of the Manipur 
Hills, through which I have been marching for the past 
seven days, and in the picturesque features of this valley, 
capable, as it appears to me, of such immense development and 
of sustaining so much larger a population in the future. 
But neither of these is the reason that has drawn me to this 
distant spot. I have come here in pursuance ofa definite 
resolution, formed, when first 1 was appointed to be the Viceroy 
of India, namely, that | would, so far as health and circum- 
stances might permit, visit all the outlying States and parts 
of India during my term of office, as well as the better 
known and the more important. My reason was twofold. In 
the first place 1 have always found it difficult clearly to under- 
stand any public question, until | have visited the locality, 
seen the inhabitants myself, and conversed with the local 
authorities on the spot. Secondly, I am, beyond all things, 
anxious to bring home tothe minds of tie people, even in 
the remote parts of this great Empire that the Government 
knows about them, and is interested in their welfare, and 
thatwhen they speak of the Szrcar they are alluding, not 
merely toa dim force, but toa concrete authority and to 
living persons. That is why I have come, so far out of my 
way tothe little known Manipur. I wanted to see how this 
State has prospered, during the ten years that have passed 
since it was placed under British administration, and also, 
what fortune is likely to await it, when, in a few years time 
the young Raja is gradually initiated into the administration 
of the State. The first thing I have to say is that the British 
Government does not repent of the clemency which induced 
it to spare the independence of Manipur, when the State and 
he people behaved so wickedly and so shamefully ten years 
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ago. By these acts, the State became forfeit to the Crown, 
and it rested with the Government to make such disposal of 
it as might be thought best. The Government displayed great 
mercy and great consideration, It refrained from adding to 
the territories, under its direct administration, and it 
showed its desire so to manage the future of Manipur, 
that the people might still retain their liberties, and after 
passing through a period of good government might, once 
again be entrusted toa Native Chief, who should rule in 
accordance with the traditions and the laws of his race. This 
is the policy that has been pursued. Many evil customs have 
been abolished under the British administration, and many 
good things have been introduced, and the people of Manipur 
are now a better governed, a more prosperous and a more 
peaceable community, than they were before the ten years of 
probation had begun. Secondly, I have to say that the 
Government will not recede from its decision. The sivcar 
is a master, whose word, isa word, that ts to be obeyed. 
The old order of things and persons is an order that will not 
be allowed to come back—they are past and gone for ever. 
The old bad practices, that carried with them so much rebel- 
lion and disorder in the State and so much oppression to the 
people will never return. They have been utterly destroyed, 
and persons who brought these troubles upon Manipur will 
never again be invested with power. The Government has 
selected the young Raja as the future ruler of the State. He 
has been given a good education and he has come back to 
Manipur to become familiar with the people and to learn the 
duties of the Raj. And so long as he is a good ruler and is 
just and benevolent to his people he will be supported by the 


British Government, and the latter will then. have. abundant 
cause torejoice atthe wise step thatthey have taken. 
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Colonel Maxwel has given an account, in his speech of the 
changes that have passed over Manipur, during the ten years, 
in which he has administered the country, Consider what 
the British Government has done for you. The old lallup o¢ 
forced labour has been abolished, and you are now free men 
and are paid good wages for your work. Domestic slavery 
has ceased to exist. A new system of taxation and of land 
revenue has been introduced, that is fair to all and is collec- 
ted without hardship or oppression, Ten years ago, there 
was no Police to maintain order, no forest management te 
secure an income from the State forests, no department to 
look after public communication, such as_ bridges and roads, 
no education for your boys and girls. There was practically 
no trade in Manipur. The population was only 221,000 and 
the revenue was less than one lakh of rupees. Now there is 
a growing trade, the fisheries give an income of about 
Rs. 30,000 a year, the population has grown to 2,84,000, and, 
under a continuation of just and tranquil rule, will greatly 
multiply. The revenue of the State, last year, was 
Rs. 3,87,000, and there is a cash balance of 3 lakhs of rupees. 
The hill tribes are peaceful and contented, each man is safe 
in his own house, and if sameold Manipuri of 50 or even 20 
years ago, were to come back from the spirit world, he would 
say this is a new and ahappier Manipur. For all these 
benefits, you owe much gratitude to the sircar and to 
Colonel Maxwell, who has been a prudent administrator and 
a true and trusted friend to Manipur. I hope that when.his 
time comes to go, you will long hold his name in honoured 
remembrance. 

I have received to-day two addresses from the Hindu 
and from the Mahomedan subjects of the Manipur State. 
The former number 1,72,000, gut of the total population, and 
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the fatter 9,000. I will deal briefly with their respective peti- 
tions, The Hindus have expressed their gratitude that 
Government has restored the old Chirap Court and the 
Imphal punchayat and viltage punchayat Courts, and has ap- 
pointed natives tobe Judgesinthem, This isa part of the 
generous policy of the s¢rcar, who is anxious that the people 
should continue to be judged by their own laws and by in- 
fluertial men of their own race. Further they have 
asked that in accordance with old practice, lands should 
be granted free of rent to all Brahmins, shrines, Raj- 
kumaras, and Rajkumaries. I do not think that this 
was the old practice, Land was given rent-free to 
certain of these classes, but not to all. Some of them 
continue to receive these privileges at present, but the policy 
of wholesale exemption is not one that is favoured by the 
British Government or that is sound, for the State. If every 
Brahmin and every Rajkumar and Rajkumari in Manipur 
were to be granted lands rent-free, there would be a consider- 
able diminution in the public revenue, and other taxes would 
have to be imposed. Whether any further exemptions can 
be given beyond those which are now accorded is a matter 
which can be disposed of by the Raja when he succeeds to 
the administration. In praying for a reduction of the land 
assessment, the Hindu memorialists have also forgotten to 
state that if their prayer was granted, the income of the 
the State would be reduced by one lakh or more than one 
quarter of the entire revenue. This would have to be made 
up from some other source and the _memorialists might find 
themselves worse off at the end than they are now, I can- 
not follow the minute calculations which have been made 
in the address, but I observe that they proceed upon the as- 
sumption that the average price of dhan is 3 pots for a rupee. 
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This has not been the average rate during the last eight 
years. It has been Rs. 2 anna 1 per pot. It should be 
remembered that, assessment rates must be guided, not 
by the circumstances of a specially cheap year, but by 
the average ofa number of years, including the good as 
wellas the bad. I[faneraof very low prices were now 
to begin, the present scale of assessment might be found 
to be too high. At present it does not seem to be excessive. 


As regards the date of the payment, it does not much 
matter to the State when this takes place. It is the 
desire to fix it at periods, and in instalments which are fair 
and convenient to the cultivating classes, 

The Mahomedans complain, in their address, that they 
are treated like ‘oreigners and do not receive a fair share of 
Government appointments. They must remember that they 
are only a small minority in a Hindu State and who have 
but recently come to the country. The policy of the British 
Government is to deal out equal and proportionate treatment 
to all races and creeds. Native States are gradually learning 
to follow more and more the same ideal, and if the Mahome- 
dans continue to be loyal subjects of the Manipur State, they 
will receive more liberal treatment as time passes on. The 
sircar is asked both to interfere and to leave men alone. It 
cannot, at the same time, do both. These are the principal 
subjects that have been named in the addresses that have 
been presented to me. 

I have been glad to see this great crowd of persons the 
largest number that has probably ever been collected in a 
single building, and I have been pleased at the local reception 
accorded to me by the people. 

In conclusion, let me add that though I shall go far away 
and shall never see Manipur again I will not for get the Mani- 
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pur people. I will, from time to time, make enquiries about 
them and their condition, and they may be sure that though 
they are very far off, the hand of the sircar will be over them, 
and they will be protected by the officers who are sent here 
to represent the Government and to do the bidding of the 
great King (continued applause). 





REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 
CHIN CHIEFS. 





[On the 24th November, 1901, replying toan address presented 

by the Chin Chiefs, Lord Curzon said]:— 
HIEFS of the Chin tribes,—I am glad to see you to-day 
and I should have been still better pleased had I been 
able to visit you in your own hills. There is nothing that 
I enjoy more than making the acquaintance of the interest- 
ing peoples who live on the fringes of the Indian Empire 
and who retain customs and habits peculiar to themselves, 
and unlike their neighbours, my desire everywhere is not to 
suppress their individuality but to retain it so long as it is 
not used to justify violence or wrong-doing. As time how- 
ever, did not permit of my coming to you in your own homes 
1 rejoice that you have come here to see me and I have 
received your loyal address with much satisfaction. Allu- 
sion has been made by you to the disarmament, which has 
for some time been proceeding in the Chin hills and to the 
more recent operations of the census and the Superintend- 
ent has represented the majority of the Chiefs as having 
acted faithfully and with zeal. I am pleased to hear that 
this is the case. The policy of disarmament and of Govern. 
ment licenses for a suitable number of guns was not at Aret 

27 
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understood, but now that its consequences are seen in the 
peace that prevails in the hills and in the cessation of raids 
on the plains, its benefits are generally appreciated and the 
Chiefs know that they are consulting their own interests as 
well as those of Government in assisting to carry it out. You 
have been rewarded by the remission of one year’s tribute in 
consequence. Yeu also assure me that you will in no way 
be associated with the lawless acts, that are sometimes com- 
mitted by your tradesmen owing to their turbulent nature, 
except to suppress them. I[ welcome the assurance. My 
own belief is that as the Chief is, so will the tribe tend to be, 
and that a good Chief means a good tribe. I shall bear in 
mind your promises and shall judge you by this task. It is 
the settled policy of Government to support the hereditary 
Chiefs to the utterrnost, and to refrain from interference in 
the internal affairs of the tribes except in the interests of 
order and peace. For this support, Chiefs, you owe a return 
| to Government. The census also was most important, to 
some of the tribes this is a novel procedure and it excited 
some suspicion. You should remember, however, that the 
desire of Government is to know your numbers in order that 
if they be small we may endeavour to increase them, whereas 
if they be large we may be conscious of the extent of your 
claims. Now that we have learned from the census that 
there are at least 95,000 Chins in this part of the country, and 
probably more, we realise how large is the community for 
which the Government has made itself responsible. You 
have given mecertain assurances, | will now give one to 
you. Do not imagine for one moment that the British Go- 
vernment is going to leave you or to abandon your country. 
As the Head of the Government I should not have come all! 
his way to speak to you if we were going to evacuate tke 
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Chin hills. On the contrary we are going to stay with you 
and you will be permanently under the British Raj. You 
have my word for this. The knowledge of it will enable you 
to turn your.attention to the development of your country, 
to the encouragement of trade, which is now in a backward 
state, and the exploitation of the resources of your forests, 
which have long been neglected. Another source of security 
lies in the fact that the boundaries of the Chin country be- 
tween the Chin and the Lushais and between the Chins and 
Manipur have now been settled, so that no further difficulties 
on questions of jurisdict.on can arise, When acountry is 
under a firm and civilised administration and when its fron- 
tiers have been fixed there is no further excuse for disorder. 
And the only thing that remains for its inhabitants to dois 
to promote their own prosperity by turning to the act of 
peace, I have been pleased to see from the reports that 
have been laid before me, that the Officers of Government 
have distinguished themselves by their energy and activity 
in touring amid the Chin hills. This is the true secret of 
Goveitnment. The Officers can only get to know the Chiefs 
and the people by moving about in their midst and by seeing 
them in their villages. Thus confidence is bred on both 
sides, for we trust those whom we know and weare fright- 
ened by that which is vague and unknown. For this reason 
also, | have marched across from Assam in order that I 
might make the acquaintance of the Manipuries and the 
Nagas and the Chins and I shall henceforward look upon 
the inhabitants of these regions as the people whom it 
will always be my desire to befriend. 
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ON ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN INDIA. 





fOn the 7th February, 1900, at the annual meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal held at the Society's Rooms in Park Street, Calcutta, 
His Excellency Lord Curzon delivered the following speech on 


“Ancient Buildings im India’’]:— 
hope that there is nothing inappropriate in my addressing 
to this Society a few observations upon the duty of 
Government in respect of ancient buildings in India, The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal still, I trust, evenin these days 
when men are said to find no time for scholarship, and when 
independent study or research seems to have faded out of 
Indian fashion, retains that interest in archzology which is 
so often testified to in its earlier publications, and was 
promoted by so many of its most illustrious names, Surely 
here, if anywhere, in this house which enshrines the memort- 


_als, and has frequently listened to the wisdom of great scho- 
lars and renowned students, it ts permissible to recall the 


recollection of the present generation to a subject that so 
deeply engaged the attention of your carly pioneers, and that 
must still, even in a breathless age, appeal to the interest of 
every thoughtful man. 

In the course of my recent tour, during which I 
visited some of the most famous sites and beautiful or historic 
buildings in Indta, I more than once remarked, in reply to muni- 
cipal addresses, that | regarded the conservation of ‘ancient 
monuments as one of the primary obligations of Government. 
We have a duty to our forerunners, as well as to our con- 
temporaries and to our descendants—nay, our duty to the 
two latter classes in itself demands the recognition of an 
obligation to the former, since we are the custodians for our 


own age, of that which has beea bequeathed to us by an 
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earlier, and since posterity will rightly blame us if, owing to 
our neglect, they fail to reap the same advantages that we have 
been privileged to enjoy. Moreover, how can we expect at 
the hands of futurity any consideration for the productions 
of our own time—if, ineeed, any are worthy of such—unless 
we have ourselves shown a like respect to the handiwork of 
our predecessors ? This obligation, which I assert and accept 
on behalf of Government, is one of an even more binding 
character in India than in many European countries. Their 
abundant private wealth is available for the acquisition or 
the conservation ofthat which is frequently private pro- 
perty. Corporations, societies, endowments, trusts, pro- 
vide a vast machinery that relieves the Government 
of a large portion of its obligation. The historic build- 
ings, the magnificent temples, the inestimable works of 
art, are invested with a publicity that to some extent 
saves them from the risk of desecration or the encroach- 
ments of decay. Here allis different. India is covered 
with the visible records of vanished dynasties, of for- 
gotten monarchs, of persecuted and sometimes dishonoured 
creeds. These monuments are, for the most part, though 
there are notable exceptions, in British territory, and on soil 
belonging to Government. Many of them are in out-of-the 
way places, and are liable to the combined ravages ofa 
tropical climate, an exuberant flora, and very often a local 
and ignorant population, who see only in an ancient building 
the means of inexpensively raising a modern one for their 
own convenience, All these circumstances explain the pecu- 
liar responsibility that rests upon Government in India. If 
there be any one who says to me that thereis no duty 
devolving upon a Christian Government to preserve the 
monuments of a pagan art, orthe sanctuaries of an 
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slien faith, I canrot pause to argue with such a man. 
Artand beauty and the reverence that is owing to all 
that as evoked human genius, or has inspired human 
faith, are independent of creeds and inso far as they 
touch the sphere of religion, are embraced by the 
commoa religion of all mankind. Viewed from this 
standpoint, the rocktemple of the Brahmins stands on 
precisely the same footing as the Buddhist Vihara, and the 
Mahomedan Musjid as the Christian Cathedral. There is no 
principle of artistic discrimination between thc mausoleum of 
the despot and the sepulchre of the saint. What is beau- 
tiful, what is historic, what tears the mask off the face of the 
past, and helps usto read its riddles, and to look itin the 
eyes—these, and not the dogmas of a combative theology, are 
the principal criteria to which we must look. Much of ancient 
history, even in an age of great discoveries, still remains mere 
guess-work. It is only slowly being pieded together by the 
efforts of scholars and by the outcome on research. But the 
clues are lying everywhere at our hand, in buried cities, in 
undeciphered inscriptions, in casual coins, in crumbling pillars, 
and pencilled slabs of stone, They supply the data by which 
we may reconstruct the annals of tle past, and recall to 
life the morality, the literature, the politics, the art of a per- 
ished age. 

Compared with the antiquity of Assyrian or Egyptian, or 
even of early European, monuments, the age of the majority 
ef Indian monuments is not great. I speak subject ta cor- 
rection, but my impression is that the oldest sculptured 
monument in India is the Sanchi Tope, the great railing of 
which cannot possibly be placed before the middle of the 3rd 
century before Christ, although the tope itself may be earlier. 
At that time the palaces of Chaidoen and Miacveh, the Pyra: 
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mids and the rock tombs of Egypt, were already thousands of 
years old. We have no building in India as old as the 
Parthenon at Athens; the large majority are young cuompar- 
ed with the Coliseum at Rome. All the Norman and the 
majority of the Gothic Cathedrals of England and of Western 
Eurupe were already erected before the great era of Moslem 
architecture in India had begun. The Kutub Minar at Delhi, 
which is the finest early Mahomedan structure in this coun- 
try, was built within a century of Westminster Hall in 
London, which we are far from regarding as an ancient 
monument. As for the later glories of Arabian architecture 
at Delhi, at Agra, and at Lahore, the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which we regard in England as the last product 
of a dying architectural epoch, were already grey when they 
sprang, white and spotless, from the hands of the masons of 
Akbar and Shah Jehan; while the Taj Mahal was only one 
generation older than Wren’s Renaissance fabric of modern 
St. Paul's. 

There is another remarkable feature of the majority of 
Indian antiquities—of those at any rate that belong to the 
Mussulman epoch—that they do not represent an indigenous 
genius or an Indian style, They are exotics imported into 
this country in the train of conquerors, who had learnt their 
architectural lessons in Persia, in Central Asia, in Arabia, in 
Afghanistan. More than a thousand years earlier a foreign 
influence had exercised a scarcely less marked, though more 
transient, influence upon certain forms of Indian architecture. 
I allude to the Greek types which, were cerived from the 
Groeco Bactrian kingdoms, that were founded upon the re- 
mains of Alexander’s conquests, and which in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era profoundly affected 
the art and sculpture of North West India, and the Punjab. 
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Indian sculptures or Indian buildings, however, because 
they reflect a foreign influence or betray a foreign origin, are 
not the less, but perhaps the more interesting to ourselves, 
who were borne to India upon the crest of a Iater, but 
similar, wave, and who may find in their non-Inadian 
characteristics a reminiscence of forms which we already 
know in Europe, and of a process of assimilation with which 
our own archzological history has rendered us familiar, 
Indeed, a race like our own, who are themselves foreigners, 
are in a sense better fitted to guard, with a dispassionate and 
impartial zeal, the relics of different ages and of sometimes 
antagonistic beliefs, than might be the descendants of the 
warring races or the votaries of the rival creecs. To us 
the relics of Hindoo and Mahomedan, of Buddhist, Brahmin, 
and Jain are, from the antiquarian, the historical, and the 
artistic point of view, equally interesting and equally sacred. 
One does not excite a more vivid, and the other a weaker 
emotion. [Each represents the glories or the faith of a 
branch of the human family. Each fills a chapter in Indian 
history. Each isapart of the heritage which Providence 
has committed to the custody of the ruling Power. 

1f, however, the majority of the structural monuments 
of India, the topes and temples, the palaces and fortresses 
and tombs be of no exceeding antiquity inthe chronology of 
architecture, and even if the greater number of those at any 
rate which are well known and visited, are not indigenous 
in origin, it remains true, on the other hand, that it isin the 
exploration and study of purely Indian remains, in the prob- 
ing of archaic mounds, in the excavation of old Indian cities, 
and in the copying and reading of ancient inscriptions, that 
a good deal of the exploratory work of the archzologist in 
India willin future lie. The later pages of Indian history 
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are known to us, and can be read by all. But a curtain of 
dark and romantic mystery hangs over the earlier chapters, 
of which we are only slowly beginning to lift the carnera. 
This also is not less an obligation of Government. Epigraphy 
should not be set behind research any more than research 
should be set behind conservation. All are ordered parts of 
any scientific scheme of antiquarian work. Iam not one of 
those who think the Government can afford to patronise the 
one and ignore the other. It is, in my yudgment, equally our 
duty to dig and discover, to classify, reproduce and describe, 
to copy and decipher, and to cherish and conserve. Of 
restoration I cannot, on the present occasion, undertake to 
speak, since the principles of legitimate and artistic restora- 
tion requirea mcre detailed analysis than | have time to 
bestow upon them this evening. But it will be seen from 
what I have said that my view of the obligations of Govern- 
ment is not grudging, and that my estimate of the work to 
be done is ample. 


If then the question be asked how has the British 
Government hitherto discharged, and how is it now dis- 
charging its task, what is the answer that must be returned? 
I may say in preface that were the answer unfavourable— 
and J will presently examine that point—we should merely 
be forging a fresh link in an un-broken historic chain, Every 
or nearly every successive religion that has premeated or 
overswept this country has vindicated its own fervour at the ex. 
pense of the rival whom it had dethroned. When the Brahmins 
went to Ellora, they hacked away the features of all the seat- 
ed Buddhas in the rock-chapels and halls, When Kutub-ud. 
din commenced, ‘and Altamsh continued, the majestic mos- 
gue that flanks the Kutub Minar, it was with the spoil of 
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Hindoo temples that they reared the fabric, carefully defac- 
ig or besmearing the sculptured Jain images, as they con- 
-seerated them to their novel purpose. What part of India 
did not bear witness to the ruthless vandalism of the great 
feonoclast Aurangzeb ? When we admire his great mosque 
with its tapering minarets, which are the chief feature of the 
river front at Benares, how many of us remember that he tore 
down the holy Hindoo temple of Vishveshwar to furnish the 
material and to supply the site? Nadir Shah during his 
short Indian inroad effected a greater spoliation that has pro- 
bably ever been achieved in so brief a space of time. When 
the Mahratta conquerors overran Northern India, they piti- 
lessly mutilated and wantonly destroyed, When Ranjit 
Singh built the Golden Temple at Umritsar; he ostentatious- 
ly rifled Mahomedan buildings and mosques, Nay, dynasties 
did not spare their owm members, nor religions their own 
shrines. Hf a capital or fort or sanctuary was not completed 
in the life-time of the builder, there was small chanee of its 
being finished, there was a very fair chance of its being des- 
poiled, by his successor and heir. The environs of Delhi are 
a wilderness of deserted cities and devasted tombs. Each fresh 
conqueror, Hindooor Moghul, or Pathan, marched, so to 
speak, to his own immortality over his predecessor’s grave. 
The great Akbar in amore peaceful age first removed the 
seat of Government from Delhi to Agra, and then built 
Fatehpur Sikri as a new capital only to be abandoned by his 
successor. Jehangir alternated between Delhi and Agra, but 
preferred Lahore toeither. Shah Jehan beautified Agra, 
and then comtemplated a final return to Delhi. Aurangzeb 
marched away to the south, and founded still another capital 
and was himself buried in territories that now belong to Hy- 
derabad. ‘These successive changes, while they may have 
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reHected little more than a despot’s caprice, were yet inimi- 
cal both to the completion and to the continuous existence of 
architectural fabrics. The British Government are fortuna- 
tely exempt from any such promptings either of religious 
fanaticism, of restless vanity, or of dynastic and personal 
pride. But in proportion as they have been unassailed by 
such temptations, so is their responsibility the greater for 
inaugurating a new era and for displaying that tolerant and 
enlightened respect to the treasures of all which is one of the 
main lessons that the returning West has been able to teach 
to the East. 


in the domain of archeology as elsewhere, the original 
example of duty has been set to the Government of India by 
individual effort and by private enthusiam ; and only by slow de- 
grees has Government, which is atall times and seasons a tardy 
learner, warmed to its task. The early archzological research- 
es, Conducted by the founders and poineers of this Society, by 
Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, and Prinsep, and by many another 
clarum et venerabile nomen, were in the main literary in 
character. They consisted in the reconstruction of alpha: 
bets, the translation of MSS., and the decipherment of in- 
scriptions. Sanscrit scholarship was the academic cult of 
the hour. How these men laboured is illustrated by the fact 
that Prinsep and Kittoe both died of overwork at the age of 
forty. Then followed anera of research in buildings and 
monuments; the pen was supplemented by the spade; and 
in succession, descriptions, drawings, paintings, engravings, 
and in later days photographs and casts gradually revealed 
to European eyes the precious contents of the unrified 
quarries of Hindoostan. In this generation of explorers 
and writers, special honour must be paid to two names, to 
James Fergusson, whose earliest work was published in _ 
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1845, and who was the first to place the examination of 
Indian atchitecture upona scholarly basis, and to General 
Sir A. Cunningham, who onlya few years later was en- 
gaged in the first scientific excavation of the Bhilsa topes. 
These and other toilers in thé same field laboured with a 
diligence beyond praise; but the work was too great for 
individual exertion, and much of it remained desutlory, frag- 
mentary, and incomplete. 

Meanwhile the Government of India was concerned 
with laying the foundations and extending the borders of a 
new Empire, and thought little of the relics of old ones. 
From time to time a Governor-General in an access of ex- 
ceptional enlightenment or generosity, spared a little money 
for the fitful repair of ancient monuments. Lord Minte 
appointed a Committee to conduct repairs at the Taj, Lord 
Hastings ordered works at Ratehpur Sikri and Sikandra. 
Lord Amherst attempted some restoration of the Kutub 
Minar. Lord Hardinge persuaded the Court of Directors to 
sanction arrangements for the examination, delineation, and 
record of some of the chief Indian antiquities. But these 
spasmodic efforts resulted in little more than the collection 
of a few drawings, and the execution of a few local and per- 
functory repairs. How little the leaven had premeated the 
lump, and how strongly the barbarian still dominated the 
zesthetic in the official mind, may be shown by incidents 
that from time to time occured. 

In the days of Lord William Bentinck the Taj was on 
the point of being destroyed for the value of its marbles. 
The same Governor-General sold by auction the marble bath 
in Shah Jehan’s Palace at Agra, which had been torn by 
Lord Hastings fora giftto George IV, but had somehow 
never been despatched. In the same, regine a proposal was 
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made to fense the gardens at Sikandra to the Executive 
Engineer at Agra for the purposes of speculative cultivation. 
In 1857, after the Mutiny, it was solemnly proposed to razé¢ 
to the grottnd the Jumma Musjid at Delhi, the noblest cere- 
monial mosque in the world, and it was only spared at the 
instance of Sir John Lawrence. As late as 1868 the 
destruction of the great gateways of the Sanchi Tope 
was successfully prevented by the same statesman. I! 
have read of a great Mahomedan pillar, over 600 years 
old, which was demolished at Aligarh, to make room for 
certain municipal improvements and for the erection of some 
bunias’ shops which when built were never let. Some of 
the sculptured columns of the exquisite Hindoo-Mussulman 
mosque at Ajmere were pulled down by a zealous officer to 
construct a triumphal arch under which the viceroy of the 
day was to pass. dames Fergusson’s books sounded one 
unending note of passionate protest against the barrack- 
builder, and the military engineer. I must confess that I 
think these individuals have been, and within the more 
restricted scope now leftjto them, Istill are inveterate sinners, 
Climb the hilltop at Gwalior and see the barracks of the 
British soldiers, and the relics, not yet entirely obliterated, 
of his occupation of the Palace in the Fort. Read in the 
Delhi Guidebooks of the horrors that have been perpetrated. 
in the interests of regimental barracks and messes and 
canteens in the fairy-like pavilions and courts and gardens of 
Shah Jehan. Itis not yet thirty years since the Government of 
India were invited by a number of army doctors to cut off the 
battlements of the Fort at Delhi, in order to improve the 
health of the troops, and only desisted from doing so when 
a rival band of medical doctrinaires appeared upon the 
scene to urge the retention of the very same battlements, 
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in order to preveat malarial fever from creeping in. At ana 
earher date when picnic-parties were held in the garden of 
the Taj, it was not an uncommon thing for the revellers to arm 
themselves with hammer and chisel, with which they wiled 
away the after-noon by chipping out fragments of a gate and 
comelian from the cenotaphs of the Emperor and his lament- 
ed Queen. Indeed when! was at Agra the other day, I 
found that the marble temb of Shah Jehan in lower vault, 
beneath which his body actually lies, was still destitute of 
much of its original inlay, of which 1! ordered the restoration. 

That the era of vandalism is not yet completely at an 
end is evident from recent experiences, among which I may 
include my own. When Fergusson wrote his book, the 
Diwan-i-Am, or Public Hall of Audience, in the Palace at 
Delhi was a military arsenal, the outer colonnades of which 
had been built up with brick arches lightened by English 
windows. All this was afterwards removed. But when the 
Prince of Wales came to India in 1876, and held a Durbar 
in this building, the opportunity was too good to be lost, and 
a fresh coat of white-wash was plentifully bespattered over 
the red sandstone pillars and plinths of the Durbar-hall of 
Aurangzeb. This, too, I hope to get removed. When His 
Royal Highness was at Agra, and the various pavilions of 
Shah Jehan’s palace were connected together for the purposes 
of an evening party and ball, local talent was called in to 
reproduce the faded paintings on marble and plaster of the 
Moghul artists two and-a-half centuries before, The result 
of their Jabours is still an eyesore and a regret. When I was 
at Lahore in April last, I found the exquisite little 
Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, in the Fort, which was 
erected by Jehangir exactly three hundred years AgOy 
still used for the profane purpose to which it had been convert: 
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od by Rajit Singh, viz., as a Government Treasury. The 
arches were built up with brickwork, and below the marble 
floor had been excavated as a cellar for the reception of iron 
bound chests of rupees. I pleaded for the restoration to its 
original state of this beautiful little building, which I suppose 
not one visitor in a hundred to Lahore everhas seen. Ranjit 
Signgh cared rothing for the taste or the trophies of his 
Mahomedan predecessors, and half-a-century of British mili- 
tary occupation, with its universal paints-pot, and the ex- 
igencies of the Public Works Engineer, has assisted the 
melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something 
has been done to rescue the main building of the Moghul 
Palace from those two insatiable enemies. At Ahmedabad I 
found the mosque of Sidi Sayid, the pierced stone lattice 
work of whose demilune windows is one of the glories of 
India, used as a tehsildar’s kutcherry, and difigured with 
plaster partitions, and the omnivorous white-wash. 1 hope 
to effect the reconversion of this building. After the con- 
quest of Upper Burma in 1885 the Palace of the Kings at 
Mandalay which, although built for the most part of wood, 
is yet a noble specimen of Burmese art, was converted by 
our conquering battalions into a Club House, a Government 
Office, anda Church. By degrees I am engaged in removing 
these superfiuous denizens, with the idea of preserving the 
building as the monument, not ef a dynasty that has vanish- 
ed never to return, but of an art that, subject to the _ vicissi- 
tude of fire, earthquake, and decay, is capable of being a joy 


for ever. There are other sites and fabrics in India upon 
which I also have my eye, which I shall visit, if possible, 
during my time, and which I shall hope to rescue from a 
kindred or a worse fate. 

These are the gloomy or regrettable features of the 
picture. On the other hand, there has been, during the 
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last forty years, some sort of sustained effort on the 
part of Government to recognize its responsibilities and to 
purge itself of a well-merited reproach, This attempt has 
been accompanied, and sometimes delayed, by disputes ag to 
the rival claims of research and of conservation, and by dis. 
cussion over the legitimate spheres of action of the Central 
and the Local Goyerments. There have been periods of 
supineness as well as of activity, There have been moments 
when it has been argued that the State had exhausetd its 
duty or that it possessed no duty at all. There have been 
persons who thought that when all the chief monuments 
were indexed and classified, we might sit down with folded 
hands and allow them slowly and gracefully to crumble into 


ruin. There have been others who argued that railways and 
irrigation did not leave even a modest $ lakh of rupees per 


annum for the requisite establishment to supervise the most 
glorious galaxy of monuments in the world, Nevertheless, 
with these interruptions and exceptions, which I hope may 
never again recur, the progress has been positive, and, 
on the whole, continuous, It was Lord Canning who 
first invested archzological work in this country with 
permanent Government patronage by constituting in 1860 the 
Archeological Survey of Northern India and by appointing 
General Cunningham in 1862 to be Archeological Surveyor 
to Government. From that period date the publications of 
the Archzolaogical Survey of India, which have at times 
assumed different forms, and which represent varying degrees 
of scholarship and merit, but which constitute, on the whole, 
a noble mine of information, in which the student has but 
to delve in orderto discover an abundant spoil. For over 


twenty years General Cunningham continued his labours, 
of which these publications are the memorial. Meanwhile 
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orders were issued for the registration and preservation of 
historical monuments throughout India, local surveys were 
started, in some of the subordinate Governments, the 
Bombay Survey being placed in the capable hands of Mr. 
Burgess, who was a worthy follower in the footsteps of 
Cunningham, and who ultimately succeeded him as Director 
General of the Archzological Survey. Some ofthe native 
States followed the example thus set tothem, and either 
applied for the services of the Government archeologists, or 
established small departments of their own. 


Inthe pravinces much depended upon the individual 
tastes or proclivities of the Governor or Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor just as at headquarters thestrength of the impetus 
varied with the attitude of successive Viceroys. Lord 
Northbrook, who was always a generous patron of the arts, 
issued orders in 1873 as to the duties of Local Governments: 
and in his Viceroyalty, Sir John Strachey was the first 
Lieutenant-Governor to undertake a really noble work of 
renovation and repair at Agra—a service which is fitly com- 
memorated by a marble slab inthe Palace of Shah Jehan, 
The poetic and imaginative temperament of Lord Lytton 
could not be deafto a similar appeal. Holding that no 
claim upon the initiative and resources of the Supreme 
Government was more essentially Imperial than the preser- 
vation of national antiquities, he contributed in 1879 a sum of 
33 lakhs tothe restoration of buildings inthe North-West 
Provinces, and proposed the appointment of a special officer, 
to be entitled the Curator of Ancient Monuments, which, 
while it did not receive sanction in his time, was left to be 
carried by his successor, Lord Ripon. During the three 
years that Major Cole held this post, from 1880 to 1883,. 


much excellent work in respect both of reports and cli.ssifica- 
29 
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tion was done; and large sums of money were given by the 
Government of India, inter alia, for repairs in the Gwalior 
Fort and at Sanchi Tope. Butat the end of this time suc- 
ceeded a period of some reaction, in which it appeared to be 
thought that the task of Central Government, in the prepa- 
ration of surveys and lists, was drawing toaclose, and 
that Local Governments might in future, be safely entrusted 
with the more modest, but | may add, not less critieal, duty 
of conservation. More recently, under Lord Elgin’s auspices 
the archzological work of Government has been placed upon 
amore definite basis The entire country has been divided 
intoa number of circles, each with a surveyor of its own, 
and while the establishment is regarded asan Imperial charge 
the work is placed under local control, and receives such 
financial backing as the resources of the Local Government 
or the sympathies of individual Governors may be able to 
give it. In the North-West Provinces, where was recently 
touring, I found Sir Antony MacDonnell worthily sustaining, 
in point of generous and discriminating sympathy, the tradi- 
tions that were created by Sir John Strachey, 


For my part I feel far from clear that Government might 
not do a good deal more than it is now doing, or than it has 
hitherto consented to do. I certainly cannot look forward to 
a time at which either the obligations of the State will have 
become exhausted, or at which arcnzological research and 
conservation in this country can dispense with Government 
direction and control, I see fruitful fields of isbour still 
unexplored, bad blunders still to be corrected, gaping omis. 
sions to be supplied, plentiful opportunities for patient 
renovation and scholarly research. In my opinion, the tax. 
payers of this country are in the last degree unlikely to resent 
asomewhat higher expenditure—and, after all,a few thou 
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sand rupees goalong way in archzological work, and the 
total outlay is exceedingly small—upon objects in which I 
believe them to be as keenly interested as we are oursclves, I 
hope to assert more definitely during my time the Imperial 
responsibility of Government in respect of Indian antiquities, 
to inaugurate or to persuade a more liberal attitude on the 
part of those with whom it rests to provide the means, and 
to be a faithful guardian of the priceless treasure-house of 
art and learning that has, for a few years at any rate, been 
committed to my charge. 





AT THE FAMINE MEETING IN CALCUTTA. 





[A public meeting was held at the Town Hall of Calcutta on the 
16th February, 1900, in connection with the Famine in India. The 
Viceroy presided. On being unanimously asked tothe Chair on the 
motion of Maharajah Sir Jotendra Mohun Tagore, seconded by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Spink, His Excellency made the following opening 
speech } :— 

T is a source of much distress to me that the first occasion 
upon which I should have been invited to take the chair 

at agreat meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, convened by 
the Sheriff in deference to a requisition from the leading 
members both of the European and native communities, 
should be of the present character. It is a sorrowful task to 
standup and to speak of the sufferings of millions of our 
fellow-creatures who, while we are living in comfort and 
affluence, are enduring severe hardships and privations, and 
are practically only being saved from the clutches of death 
by the direct action of the State. And yet, on the other hand, 
1 can imagine no occasion more loudly calling for a meeting 
such as this, or for the presence of the Viceroyin the chatr, 
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than one in which he should, as the head of the Government of 
India, as the official spokesman of society, and as the represen: 
tative of Her Majesty the Queen, address that appeal to the 
Indian world, which he is probably only anticipating its natural 
instincts in making, but which, nevertheless, will derive force 
and concentration from the circumstances under which it is 
delivered. You are all aware, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
are confronted in India by a famine of unparalleled magni. 
tude. Of each famine as it comes these words are apt to be 
used ; and I am conscious of the dangers of exaggeration. At 
the same time, from the figures and facts submitted to me, 
from the totals already on relief, and from the estimates of 
the probable duration and extent of the suffering that have 
been sent up, I entertain litthe doubt that, in the territories 
that are seriously affected, the description is literally true. | 
might emphasize the tragedy and the pathos of the situation 
by adding that in some parts of India plague co-exists with 
famine, and that, for instance, in Bombay city, more people 
are now dying in each week from plague than has ever been 
the case before, at the same moment that in other parts of 
the Bombay Presidency more people are only being saved 
from death from famine by Government relief. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, I prefer to say nothing further about 
plague. ‘Sufficient for the day isthe evil thereof.’ The 
picture is already sombre enough without any darkening of 
the colours, and it is to the situation as created by famine 
alone that I invite your attention this afternoon. 

I have, during the past few days, received accounts, spe- 
cially sent to me at my request, from every affected province 
or part of India, which enable me to give you the most recent 
tidings. When I spoke in Council, exactly four weeks ago 
from to-day, the numbets throughout India in receipt of relief 
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exceeded 3} millions, To-day, in spite of the closer stringency 
of tests which has been applied, and which, | may say in pas- 
sing, has been unanimously welcomed by the Local Govern: 
ments and officers as both timely and necessary, the total 
exceeds 3} millions. No such number of persons has ever 
before been simultaneously relieved by any Government in 
the world, But I am constrained to admit that, in spite of 
every legitimate precaution that may be taken, these totals 
are not likely to prove the maximum, but that in the spring 
and summer months that fie before us, they will be substan: 
tially increased. 


Bombay reports to us a distress that is attacking classes 
and strata of society hitherto exempt. The Punjab says that 
the loss of crops in that province bas been the greatest on 
record, and that, whereas in 1897 the numbers on relief stea- 
dily declined from the month of February onwards, in the 
present year they will as surely mount up. In the Central 
Provinces 1} millions of persons are already on relief, and 
the Chief Commissioner contemplates that before June this 
total may have swollen totwo millions. The Central Pro- 
vinces were the dark spot of the famine of 1896-97. But 
the intensity and extent of the drought are greater now, 
and must leave a blight upon that unhappy province 
for many a long year to come. In Central India, even 
fertile Malwa, which has always been an asylum for famine 
stricken wanderers from other parts, has itself been stripped 
bare, and hundreds of thousands of poor fugitives who 
crowded over the border in the early days of scarcity, have 
drifted back again, to pick up a meagre substance wherever 
they can. Famine conditions of the worst type prevail in 
Western Rajaputana, where Jodhpore bas lost as much as 
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90 per cent. of its stock of cattle; other States little less; and 
they are spreading towards the Easterm parts of that region. 


All these circumstances will show you that there is no 
exaggeration in describing the present as an unprecedented 
emergency, and that it is with as forcible and overpowering 
a ground of appeal as any pleader for charity ever possessed, 
that I appear before you this afternoon. I think 1 may say 
with truth that, except in some Native States, which either 
did not possess the requisite organisation or which began 
rather late in the day, mortality from famine has, so far, 
been almost completely, if not absolutely, repressed. Such 
deaths as have occured here or there have been of a 
character normal in any period of distress, owing to lowered 
physique. At such times some of the invalids and weaklings 
of the village inevitably die. Butthere has been a conspi- 
cuous absence on the present occasion of the poor emaciated 
wastrels, the living skeletons, whose pitiful likenesses nearly 
broke our hearts when they appeared in the illustrated papers 
three years ago. When I remember that the great Duke of 
Wellington, who had to fight a big famine in the Deccan 
while in command there at the beginning of the present 
century, wrote in one of his Despatches that at Ahmednagar 
alone fifty-persons died of starvation each day, and when | 
contemplate the enormous numbers with which we are now 
dealing, | do feel some glow of honourable pride. To any 
who may think that the recent rains which have fallen in 
some parts of India and the fringe of which has even reached 
us in Calcutta, may sensibly alleviate the position, 1 must 
regretfully point out that, while they have been of some 
assistance in parts of the Punjab even there they have 
produced no check upon the upward rise of the relief figures, 
while elsewhere in the afficted parts of Bombay, Rajputana, 
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Central india, and the Central Provinces, there has been no 
rain at all.- There the ground is like an even, which as the 
spring grows into summer, will become hotter and still more 
burning. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a month ago, I hardly con- 
templated that, great and increasing as our sufferings 
were, we could expect very much practical assistance from 
England. Sympathy from all, help from the particular 
friends of India, contributions from a few, 1 felt certain 
that we should receive. But that, in the midst of all its 
anxieties and troubles, the British nation should open 
wide its purse to us seemed to me to be unlikely, and even 
not to be expected, I scarcely thought that the expression 
of my doubt weuld be transmitted home. But never was I 
more pleased than when I ascertained tnat | had underrated the 
degree of interest which many of my countrymenin England 
take in India, however great their absorption in other con- 
cerns, and when the Lord Mayor came forward and offered 
to place the prestige and help of the Mansion House at our 
disposal, I felt then, and the Secretary of State shared my 
Opinion, that to all in England who were willing to give, the 
opportunity should not be denied; that, whether the offerings 
were great or small they would be acceptable ; and that, 
though the old country could not do for us again what it did 
in 1896 97, something of value might be expected from its 
generosity, It is in these circumstances that a branch of 
the fund which we are about to inaugurate this afternoon, is 
being opened to-day in London by the Lord Mayor, to which 
the subscriptions of our English friends and sympathisers 
will be sent, Meanwhile we had already decided to open an 
Indian Famine Fund here, and to make our appeal to the 
entire country. My first step in the constitution of the re. 
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quisite machinery was to ask Her Majesty the Queen. Em- 
press if she would again consent, as in 1897, to be patron of 
the fund. Along with Her gracigus acceptance of this post, 
Her Majesty generrously announced a contribution of £1,000 
towards the fund, only one among many examples of her 
noble fellow-feeling for her Indian people. In India, I have 
already found that a similar interest and a like generosity 
prevail. Before this meeting or this fund were made known, 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga came to me and in that spirit 
of open-handed and large-hearted munificence which we have 
learned in a comparatively short time to associate perma- 
nently with his name, he offered to inaugurate any such fund 
by a donation—a truly princely donation—of 1} lakhs or 
£10,009, Other generous offers and promises have since 
followed, and already I think, 1 may say that the ship 
that we are launching this after-noon in fairly under way. 


I may mention the following additional donations:— 


Mabarani of Hattwa... ahs ... 1,00,000 

British India Steam Navigation Co. and 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. 80,000 
Nawab of Dacca ime sad 50,000 
Maharaja of Burdwan mr vie 10,000 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers (in addition to 
Rs, 20,000 given to Bombay— 


Rs. 30,000 in all) ak 10,000) 
= Apcar & Co. See hee 10,020 
‘ Copper Allen & Co, ees 10,000 


= Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. ... 5,000 
a Graham & Co, (and Rs, 5,000 

promised to Bombay~—Rs. 

10,000-in all) — sete 5,000 
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Messrs. Thomas Duff & Co. ee 5.000 
‘% Birkmyre Brothers oo 5 ,000 
= Schroder Smidt & Co, ee 5,000 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co... 5,000 
India General Steam Navigation Co. and 


Kilburn & Co. ee ne 5,000 
Barry & Co. oie = sae 5,000 
Jardine, Skinner & Co- on gn ete 5,000 


Or, in all Rs. 4,65,000 


I may add that I have been fortunate enough to persuade 
Sir Francis Maclean, the Chief Justice of Bengal, who was 
Chairman of the Committee in i897, to give us the advan- 
tage of his experience and authority in the same capacity 
now, and also toenlist the energies of Mr. Donald Smeaton 
as Secretary. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, you may expect a few 
words from me as to the conditious under which we appeal 
to your charity and the objects to which it will be applied. I 
am not inclined te draw any pedantic distinction between the 
spheres of Government duty and of private benevolence, 
Wide as is the scupe of the former, inasmuch as it includes 
the whole duty of saving human life, it is not so ample as to 
leave no margin Jor Outside assistance. We are not asking 
you torelieve Government of its due burden, orto save us 
from one penny of expenditure that ought properly to fall 
upon our shoulders. Whatever you give us will make no 
difference in the extent and character of our outlay. That 
is fixed for us by the high conception that we entertain of 
our public duty. But for all thet, there is an ample field for 
private generosity, both in supplement to that which the 
State can do and must do, and often in pursuit of that 


30) 
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which the State cannot doat all. Itis our task to keep 
the people alive, and to see them safely through the period 
of their sufferings. But no expert knewledge is required to 
recogirize that there are a hundred ways in whic? the condi- 
tion of their sufferings may be alleviated, while they still last, 
and a fresh start in the world be given to the sufferers when 
the worst is over. The legitimate objects of private charity 
have, indeed, been carefully anatysed and scientificatly laid 
down both by Government during the last famine, and by 
the Famine Commission afterwards. We ask your money to 
provide warm raiment, clothes, and blankets, for the poor 
workers, who spend their nights out of doors, either in the 
open air or under flimsy mats of straw. In the Punjab as 
you know, it is still very cold at nights. Later on, when the 
rains come, the same covering will be required to ward off 
the chills that bring fever and dysentery in their train, Think 
again, of the good that may be done by the distribution of 
small comiorts, of mi[k and arrowroot and cornflour, and 
other medicinal sustenance, to the aged and infirm, to inva- 
lids, and above all to chiluren. My one happy experience 
in connection with the whole famine is my recollection of 
having saved the lives of two poor little children in Kathia- 
war, who were very nearly gone, but for whom I ordered 
milk to be supplied until they were quite recovered, as I have 
since heard with satisfactory results. A third object to 
which the funds subscribed by charity are devoted 1s the 
relief of orphans, although I hope that our timely measures 
and vast outlay may prevent there being many of this class 


upon the present occasion. Then there isa class who ap- 


peal peculiarly for private assistance, since they deliberately, 
though for the mo t honuurable of motives, elect to stand 
outside of State relief’ 1 allude to the purda nashin 
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women whom our system does not ‘touch, and to the 
destitute, but respectable, presons and classes who are too 
proud to apply for Government help, who find it derogatory 
to labour, and who would sooner die than beg, In Native 
States these are likely to be provided fur. But there is 
many a silent sufferer of these classes in British India for 
whom I would plead. Finally, there remains the great 
object upon which the bulk of the money that was subscribed 
in 1897 was spent, viz., the provision of cattle, of grain, of 
fodder, of implements, to enable the sufferers to make 
a start again in life, when thetime of adversity is past, 
Government does what it can in such cases by taccavi advan- 
ces, by remissions of rent and otherwise; but it is beyond 
our power to cover the whole field that is open: and there 
is not a donor, however humble, in India or in England, of 
even arupee orashilling to our cause, who may not be 
honestly confident that that petty sum will bring a ray of 
light, a dawning of hore, into the heart of some unhappy 
peasant who, for months, will not have known what light or 
hope were. These, then, are the objects upon which will be 
expended such funds, whether from England or from India, 
as the public may be willing to give us. Let me add that 
on the present occasion, we propose to make no discrimina. 
tion between the claim of Native States and of British India. 
In the famine of 1897 organized relief was only in an ex- 
perimental stage in Native territory ; relief fund committees 
had not beencreated; the agency for distribution] did not 
exist, and the fund was primarily raised .for, British India, 
This year, however, famine is much more pronounced in the 
Native States ; the distress in many ofthem is very acute ; 
their recuperative power will be small; the Chiefs and 
Durbars have, under the initiative of Government, accepted 
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a responsibility quite new to them, and have organized a 
system which has in many Cases placed a severe strain upom 
their resources. Weowethema return for their gallant 
efforts, and their people deserve the public bounty just as 
much as do our own. In some of these Native States private 
charity has already cume to the assistance of the Durbars, 


The Seths of Bikanir and Bundelkhund have been loyally 


and generously assisting the Chiefs. Private committees 


exist in Jaipur, Ajmere, Abu, and cther places. As we have 
read in the newspapers, public committees and funds were 
Started, sometime ago, both in Bombay and in the Punjab. 
While native generosity is thus forthcoming in many parts, 
though not, I regret to say, equally in all, itis a pleasure to 
me to addthat | know of many cases in which English 
officers, personally enceved in the famine fight, are setting 
aside no small portion of their own salaries to supplement 


the relief which they are already administering on behalf of 


Government. Similarly, many a native official is labouring 


manfully in the common cause. 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, though I do 


not suppose that thereis any one in this hall who 


would ask why Bengal and Calcutta should be asked 


to contribute when they are not suffering, yet should 
such a thought occur to} any man, I would say to him 
that this is the very reason why I invite him all the more to 
subscribe. Not merely is Indian suffering an Indian interest 
irrespective of province, or district, or city, but there is in 
the circumstances of the present case a peculiar reason fora 
generous response in this part of the country, While no rain 
has fallen elsewhere, Bergal has enjoyed a full share, The 
suffering of others has even proved your gain: for the 
Bengal cultivators have ‘realised for their; surplus crops 
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a price that in ordinary times they would not have touched. 
Apart from this, however, was there ever a case in which 
the rich man out of his abundance should more freely give to 
the poor man in his misery ? If any rich man in this city is 
in any doubt as to whether he should subscribe, | would 
gladly give him a railway ticket to a famine district and take 
what he chose to give me on his return. He might go with 
a hard heart ; but he would come back with a broken one. 
Nor need any poor man desist from offering his mite. A mite 
to him may be almost a fortune to the starving. To each of 
us, therefore, the call should come : to every one, European 
or native, official, merchant, or professional man, it may 
equally appeal. In yielding to it, we shall be obeying a sum- 
mons that lies at the root of all religion, and is the consecra. 


tion of our common humanity. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE MEETING OVER. 


[Archbishop Goethals proposed a vote of thanks to the Viceroy for 
presiding. The Viceroy, in achnowledging the vote of thanks, said] :-— 
OUR HONOR, ladies and gentlemen,—Allow me to thank 
you very warmly for the compliment that you have paid 

me by passing this vote of thanks. It was specially gratify- 
ing to me that the motion should have emanated from such 
an old citizen of Calcutta as Archbishop Goethals. That 
within a year after my coming to India Il should have receiv- 
ed from his lips a tribute so warm as that which he has been 
kind enough to pay me is, I can assure you, a source of the 
utmost gratification tome He- ts, I believe, before long 
going toleave Calcutta. I only hope that it is to return and 
that we shall not lose his genial and popular presence in our 
The motion for a vote of thanks to me was very elo- 


midst. 
quently seconded by Raja Ban Behari Kapur, of Burdwan, 
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and I thank him for the words he used, although | think I 
would prefer to wait till the end of my five years to see if I 
deserve all the good things said about me instead of accep- 
ting them on the present occasion. It only remains for me 
to say that the confident hope I expressed in my former 
speech, that I might be able to make a further announce- 
ment, before I left the room, of contributions has not been 
disappointed. Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore has 
given Rs, 1C,000 tothe Fund;the Maharaja of Mymen. 
sing has given Rs. 5,000; and the Hon’ble Rajah Rana. 
jit Singh of Nashipore, has given Rs. 20,000, and 
for all those who have not yet given, whether they sit 
behind me or sit before, 1 may remark that an excellent 
opportunity of showing that they are actuated by the same 
spirit which pervades the speeches of the speakers will be 
afforded them. In the vistibule, where you cannot help 
seeing it, is a table, and on that table is a book and by that 
book is a pot of ink and a pen. Therefore—it is in the 
power of every person here as he passes that book to write 
down in it his actual practical financial testimony to the 
realizing of this meeting. I may say that! propose to set 
an excellent example by writing in it myself. I hope that 
this example will be followed by others, and that the words 
which have fallen ‘rom more than one speaker this afte: noon 
might come to pass and that in its realization this may 
be called a record meeting of the citizens of Calcutta. 
The first general meeting of the committee will be held 
on the afternoon of the 19th instant in the Committee 
rocmof the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


AT THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
CONVOCATION. 





(At the annual Convocation of the Calcutta University held at the 
Senate House at3 p,m. on Saturday the 7th February, 1900, 
after the usual presentation of the graduates, His Excellency the 
Chancellor addressed them in the following terms].— 


R. Vice-Chancellor and Graduates of the Calcutta 
University.— Believe me that it is with no small plea- 


sure that Ihave forthe secand time taken my seat in this hall 
to-day at your annual Convocation as Chancellor of the 
Cal utta University. With each succeeding year my 
interest in my Indian work tends to increase rather than ta 
diminish and the recurrence of this annual anniversary brings 
me back with renewed ardour to the contemplation, not 
merely of your own academic history during the past twelve 
months, but of the progress of that great educational 
undertaking of which this University is the exemplar and 
head. 

There have just passed before me a number of young 
men who have this afternoon reczived the degree which the 
Calcutta University bestows upon those who have success- 
fully surmounted its tests. 1 wonder if any of these young 
men have paused to ask themselves what is the object of 
the examination that they have so recently passed, and of 
the teaching that has enaoled them to pass it. I hope that 
they do not look at the matter exclusively from the utilitari 
an point of view. Ona the face of it it may appear that they 
have be-n acquiring knowledge which has a definite and 
realisable value because it will help them to obtain a career 
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for themselves, and sustenance for their families and belong: 
ings, It is quite a legitimate and even an honourable 
object to acquire such knowledge and to use it in order ta 
obtain such employmeut. But it would be an insult to 
knawledge to regard knowledge as a means only, or employ- 
mentasthe only end. The ultimate justification of our 
educational system culminating as it does inthe degrees of 
the Indian Universities, is that the character of the individual 
student shall thereby be moulded into a higher moral and in. 
tellectual type. Ifthis ideal be reached, he becomes not 
only a better pleader, or clerk, or journalist, or official in the 
Government service, or whatever his future career may be, 
but he becomes a finer specirnen of a may. He exercises a 
healthy influence on his environment. He inspires others 
with his example. He elevates and purifies the tone of the 
society to which he belongs or the administration of which 
he forms a part. 

Gentlemen, tis aspect of University education is invest: 
ed in India with an interest greater, I think, thanin any ther 
country. Inan English University and in European Univer- 
sities generally, we teach our youug men toa large extent, it 
is true, in foreign and even in dead languages, and to some 
extent in subjects which are of value rather as a mental dis- 
cipline than as a practical accomplishment. For instance, 
many a young man learns to write Greek iambics, of which 
he will assuredly never compose another in his life; or he 
studies Euclid, though ina few years' time he will have 
ceased to remember a single proposition, Q®ut with all this 
variety and transience of subject-matter, it remains true that 
the thoughts, the precepts, the ideas, the framework, in fact, 
of knowledge which ts there communicated to his minnd—are, 
whatever the language ih which they were originally 
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expressed, or the age to which they belong—not essentially dif. 
ferent from those of the modern world of whichheis acompon- 
ent part. We imbibe,for instance,much the same conceptions 
of liberty and patriotism from an oration of Demosthenes as 
we do from a speech of Burke. The philosophy of history is 
as profound in the pages of Thucydides as it is in those of 
Gibbon. The same problems of mental and moral science, 
though expressed in different formulas, are examined by Plato 
and Aristotle as by Berkeley and Spencer. A Greek tragedy 
does not set fortha paler image of the moral forces that 
govern the world, though it be the product of a pagan imagt- 
nation, than does a Milton or a Wordsworth. 


But here all is different. We teach you in your Indian 
Colleges, and we examine you in the Indian Universities upon 
subjects not merely conveyed to youina foreign language, 
but representing foreign ideas and modes of thought. They 
are like an aerolite discharged into space froma distant 
planet, or like exotic plants imported from some antipodean 
clime. They are the outcome of an afien school of science, 
of philosophy, of logic, of literature, of art. Well may an in- 
telligent observer look to see what is the issue of so remark- 
able an experiment, and well may he wonder whether the 
result of this daring alchemy will be fusion or discord. Above 
all, be will ask—and that is the question that I also ask, and 
that | want you to putto yourselves—what is the effect 
that ts produced upon individual character, and upon 
that aggregate of individual characters that makes up 
the national character ofthe East, by a curriculum al. 
most exclusively borrowed from the West ? When these two 
intellectual streams meet, the positive, the synthetic, the 


practical,—and the imaginative, the metaphysical, and the 
3] 
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analytic—do they run_ side by side inthe :same channel, as 
we have sometimes seen rivers do after their confluence, one 
clear and-bright, and the other stained And dark from the soil 
through which it has flowed ; or-do they mix} their waters ia 
afresh and homogeneous currént, with an identity anda 
rolaur of its own? 


Gentlemen, I have no doubt that much might be said on 
both sides of this question, There will bethose who urge 
that the speculative side of the human intellect with diffi- 
culty assimilates the positive method, and that reflectiveness 
is incompatible with action, They will.argue that .a veneer 
of Western learning and culture upon an Oriental sub-stratum 
furnishes‘a flimsy and unstable fabric; that you cannot ‘amal- 
gamate the subtlety and acumen of the East with the mofe 
tobust’and masculine standards of the West; and that the 
‘more complete the illusory and ephemeral success of the-ex- 
periment, the more violent will be the recoil and the more 
disastrous the consequences, There issome truth in -this 
pessimism. But itis far from being. the whole truth. We 
‘are all of us familiar with the half-denationalised type of 
humanity who has lost the.virtues of his own system, while 
only assimilating the vices of another. He is-a sorrowful 
creature, whether he be a European or an Asiatic. We -know 
the man who cloaks the shallowness of his intellectual equip- 
ment in a cloud of. vague generalisation, or who has acquir- 
ed the phraseology of a foreign literature without so much 
as touching the hem of its thought. We know the student 
who sells his- European text-books the mament he has passed 
his University examinations, becguse literature has ceased to 
be for him.a mercantile asset. bere is the popular story of 
she man whose pecuniary value in, the-native marriage market 
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is enhanced by the possession of a degree, and who is said to 
study in order to become ‘ain eligible suitor. For all I know,- 
there may be too many of.all these types in this country ; and. 
I have no doubt that: analogous types are to be found in 
Western Universiti€és, and thatif you brought European stu- 
dents over here and set them down to study Indian metaphy- 
sics you'would“presently develop some specitnens - equally. 
incongruous, equally superficial and- equatiy-absurd. But 
because we all know these freaks, and smile at them, when 
they cross our path, do not let us run away with the idea 
that tHey are universal phenomena, or that they are the nor- 
mal and inevitable product of the amalgamation of East and’ 


West. 


My own feelings are of an exactly opposite character. | 
am surprised, not at the egregiousness of the failures, but at 
the quality and number of the successes. I am struck by the 
extent to which, within less than 50 years, the science and 
the learning of the Western world have entered into and pen- 
etrated the Oriental mind, teaching: it independence of judg- 
ment and liberty of thought, and familiarising it with concep- 
tions of politics, and law, and _ society to which it had for 
centuries beena complete stranger. I say within less than 
50 years, because 1 date the birth of Higher Education ‘ia 
India from the celebrated Education Despatch of the Court 
of Directors in 1854, Before thattime there was nota 
University in India, notan Educational Department in any 
province, not a single training college for teachers in the 
whole country, no inspection of Government colleges and 
schools, while the grant-in-aid system hardly existed. During 
tlre half century that has since elapsed the progress achieved ' 
seems to me to have been not slow but startling. Of course: 
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it may be said that the topmost layer alone is affected ; and 
that beneath the surface-crust are to be found the same 
primordial elements, the old unregenerate man. But how 
can you expect anything else within so short a space of time ? 
The process thus commenced can only be downward, not 
upwards, It is one of infiltration and of soaking in; and the 
surface must be saturated with the dew before its moisture 
can percolate to the lower sociological strata. 


Anyhow, whether my views be right or wrong, and some 
may think me too sanguine, I see clearly that the die is 
cast, and that there is no going back. When Lord Macaulay 
wrote his famous Minute, andthe British Government re- 
solved that your Higher Education should bea European 
Education, whether they acted wisely or unwisely, they took 
an irrevocable decision, and a decision from which it would 
not in my judgment be politic, even if it were possible, to 
recede. A week ago ! read in the newspapers a_ telegraphic 
message that could only have emanated from China, that 
home of the paradoxical and outworn. This is what the 
Reuter’s message said: ‘ Edict been issued Peking, ordering 
return to learning of Confucius, and rejection of depraved 
modern ideas.” Gentlemen, the depraved modern ideas, 
which are anathema to the Chinese mandarin, have come to 
india, not tobe abolished, but to stay. No Englishman is 
likely to propose areturn tothe excellent but obsolete 
ordinances of Manu;and I doubt, if he did, whether any 
Hindu Pandit would be prepared unreservedly to follow. 


No, I prefer to think not merely thatthe choice has 
been made, but that it has been justified. When one of the 
most illustrious of my predecessors, Lord Wellesley, opened 
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his short-lived College in Fort William, and placed aver its: 
portal the inscription— 

Nuncredit a nobis Aurora diemque reducit, 
which, forany of you who do not know Latin, I may trans- 
late thus :—* The dayspring has returned from us, and has 
brought back the light to you’”’—I believe that he furnished 
a true and just motto for the cause of Higher Education in 
India; and [ hold that substantially that is the service, 
which we have rendered and are still endeavouring to render 
to you. 

But, again let mesay thatthe defence of my confi- 
dence does not lie in the intrinsic merits of the educa- 
tion itself, nor even inthe eternal value of its truths. It 
consists in the effect that it is capable of producing, 
and that it has already produced upon character and 
upon morals, upon the standards of honour, of honesty, of 
justice, of duty, of upright dealing between man and man. I 
see faults in the present system. They are manifest to all. 
I see abuses against whick we must be on our guard, Chief 
among them is the tendency, inevitable, | think, wherever 
independence of reason is first inculcated in a ecommunity 
that has long been a stranger thereto, to chafe against the 
restraints, to question the motives, and to impugn the pres- 
tige of authority. This is a dangerous tendency, against 
which Young India requires particularly to be on its guard. 
For the admission of independence is a very different 
thing from the denial of authority. On the contrary, 
the truest independence exists where authority is least 
assailed ; and almost the first symptom of enlightenment is 
the recognition of discipline. The ignorance of these condi- 
tions isa malady with which a society, still in a comparatively 
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early. stage of intellectual emancipation,’ is' ltable to b& 
affiicted. It is a sort of measles in the-body-politic, of whictr 
the patient will purge himself as. time goes on, It' may 
give us cause for anxiety,, but it:need not, if carefully 
prescribed for, excite alarm. It should not close our eyes 
to the vastly superior range of.benefits that is produced by. 
Higher Education in the fields of which I have been 
speaking and to the tolerably healthy condition of the 
learner as a whole. For my own part, if I did not 
think that Higher Education were producing _ satis- 
factory results in India, I should be ready to proscribe 
your examinations, to burn your diplomas, and to carry 
away in some old halk all your teaching and professional 
staff, your Syndicate, your Senate, your Vice-Chandellor, and 
even your Chancellor himself, and to scuttle it inthe Bay of 
Bengal, It would be better to revert to the old Adam, than 
to inculcate a hybrid morality or to nourish a bastard civilisa- 


tioni 


There is another aspect of Higher’ Education about 
which I have not time to say more than a word this after- 
noon, and which indeed is-hardly connected with the courses: 
of an examining University such as this. | have been speak-. 
ing of the objects of Higher Education as being in the main: 
those of intellectual and moral discipline, and as affecting: 
the character of the individual to start with, and the commu-: 
nity in the long run. But Higher Education has other and not. 
less noble fields of action open to it ;.among which I would: 
rank none superior to the obligations of extending the range of: 
human knowledge by original study, by experiment, and by: 
research. A new and splendid opportunity for the gratifi-- 
cation of these ambitions is likely before long to be afforded: 


— 
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wy the enlightened munificence ofa Bombay ‘gentleman, 
Mr. Tata, of whdm you have all heard. . it has given me 
the greatest pleas:tre to accept his offer ‘on the part of the 
Gcvernment of India and to assist in the deliberations that 
it is to be hoped will result in giving to his generous 
ideas a practical form. You have, I[ believe, in your 
own midst, a society ‘which, on a humble scale, because 
it is only posséssed of humble means, attempts .to 
diffuse scientific -knawledge - among the educated popula- 
tion of Béngal. Iallude tc the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, to which Dr. Sircar has, I _ believe, 
devoted nearly a-quarter of a century of unremitting, and 
only partially recognised,-tabour. I often wonder -why the 


wealthy patrons of science and culture-with whom Bengal 
abounds; do not lend a more strenuous helping hand to so 
worthy and indigenous an institution. <I was rejoiced, how- 
ever, to read in the papers only two days ago that the Bengal 
Government has recently instituted three post-graduate 
scholarships for original research, 


Gentlemen, when I addressed this Convocation for the 
first time last year, I indicated that, in my opinion, much 
remained to be done in the co-ordination of our educational 
system in India, in the correction of admitted backslidings 
and abuses, and in the more vigilant discharge by the Sup- 
reme Government of the responsibilities with which it is en- 
dowed. “You may be sure that the matter has not slippéd 
from my mind since; even though in the overwhelming pre- 
‘occupations of official life, and of the scores of great ques- 
tions that seem perpetually tobe calfing “for investigation 
and reform, I have not yet been able to carry into full effect 
the view, which I then sketched in mtentiorially vague eutline. 
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There are two considerations by which any sensible nran 
must be affected who attemptsto handlethe educational 
problem jn India, more especially if he be, by virtue of his 
position and antecedents, an outsider and to some extent an 
amateur. The first of these is the desirability of ascertain- 
ing by consultation with those who have devoted their lives 
to the task, and who may fairly be called experts, what is the 
trend of authoritative opinion upon the subject. The reform” 
er must carry this with him ; otherwise he is impotent or, if 
not that, he will certainly find his work abortive. The second 
desideratum is a recognition of the familiar axiom about 
going slow. The prudent General reconnoitres his country 
before he deliversthe assault. He ponders the respective 
advantage of flanking movements and ofa frontal attack. 
Above all, he desires to clear the ground of any obstacles 
that may retard his advance or jeopardise his success. It ig 
for this reason—if 1 may borrow a metaphor from that South 
African campaign that absorbs so much of our interest just 
now —that I have during the past year been testing the 
various drifts or fords in the rivers that lie between me and 
the enemy, and have been delivering a series of attacks upon 
the smaller positions that separate me from that beleaguered 
garrison which I desire to relieve. Various Government Re- 
solutions that have seen the public light, will have afforded 
you some indication of what 1 mean. Though I have paid 
my tribute to the cause of Higher Education this afternoon 
and have indicated my opinion of its essential permanence in 
our system, Iam no friend of those who argue that Primary 
Education can therefore be neglected. On the contrary, I am 
oe of those who think that as time passes by, Secondary and 
Higher Education should become more and morea field for 
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private effort and should make adecreasing demand upon Gov- 
ernment intervention and control. On the other hand, Primary 
Education can never lose its priority of claim upon the inte- 
rest and support of the State. Por that Government would 
but imperfectly discharge its duties which, while it provided 
for the relatively intelligent and literate minority, ignored 
its obligation to the vast amorphous and unfettered mass of 
the population and left it to lie in contented ignorance. We 
have recently called the attention of the Local Governments 
to their duty in this respect which appears, in some cases, 
to have been disregarded. Again, there have seemed to us 
to be many flaws in the system under which text-books are 
at present prescribed, both for the lower schools and for the 
higher classes of affiliated schools and colleges. Long lists 
of books are drawn up that are apt to encourage cramming; 
the catalogues are not always carefully compiled, and unsui- 
table workscreep in. The Local Governments, and in some 


cases the Universities, have not very strictly interpreted 
their great responsibility in the matter ; and Government 


assistance is given to the promotion of studies for which no 
Government authority has been invoked or supplied. I have 
observed traces of a similar laxity in the process of affiliation 
of colleges and schools, anda tendency sometimes to in- 
crease the number of the affiliated without due regard to 
the character of the teachers, the quality of the training, 
or the degree of discipline. In all these matters it appears 
to me that closer supervision is required, and a more effec- 
tive control. Do not imagine fer a moment that I am 
departing from that which has always been the mainspring 
of the educational policy of the Government of India ever 
since Sir Charles Wood's celebrated Despatch in 1854, viz., 
the substitution, where possible, of Government aid for 
32 
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Government management, and the encouragement of private 
initiative and effort, I do not want to take back the pupil 
and to shut him up in a Government nursery. I am no friend 
of leading strings particularly when they are made of red 
tape. But I do say emphatically that the grant-in-aid system 
from the start involved as its corollary a dtte measure of 
State inspection and control, and that to call upon the State 
to pay for education out of the public funds but to divest 
itself of responsibility for their proper allocation to the 
purposes which the State had in view in giving them, is to 
ignore ithe elementary obligations for which the State itself 
exists, My desire, therefore, ts to re-vindicate on behalf of 
the state and its various Provincial agents that responsibili- 
ty which there has been a tendency to abdicate, and to show 
to the world that our educational system in India, liberal and 
elastic as I would have it to remain, is yet not free to assume 
any promiscuous shape that accident or intention may force 
upon it, but must conform to a scientific and orderly scheme, 
for which in the last resort the Supreme Government should 
be held accountable whether it be for praise or for blame, 
In later years | may be able to say something more to you 
of the realisation of these ambitions. 

Gentlemen, the Vice-Chancellor is waiting to address 
the students who have this afternoon received their degrees 
from him, and who are about to go forth to the world with 
the imprimatedir of the Calcutta University upon them and 
with their Mitre in “eHbir Hands! Iwill only stand between him 
and them for". the additiohal: moment -that is required to 
impress upon them.the reflection that with the receipt ofa 
degree, their edugation, is not exhausted, but is only just 
beginning, and to urge them to continue the purswit of know- 
ledge for its own sake in the life, be it official or prolessional, 
or private, that lies before them. 





VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO LUMSDEN’S 
HORSE. 





[On Monday.the 26th February. 1900, the Company of Indian Moun. 
ted Infantry, known as Lumsden’s Horse embarked for South Africa 
by the Transport Steamer Lindula after a most enthusiastic send off 
given by the Citizens of Calcutta at the Kidderpore Docks, In the 
morning, the Corps rode down to the docks, where after having had 
their first meal on:theSteamer they waited for the hour of their inspec. 
tion by His Excellency the Viceroy andthe subsequent embarkation. 
His Excellency arrived at 5.30 p.m., and after inspecting the Corps 
addressed them as follows]:— 


OLONEL Lumsden, Officers, Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers and menof Lumsden’s Light Horse:—In bidding 

you good-bye this after-noon, I feel that I may claim to speak 
for others besides myself. I do not appear here merely as 
the Honorary Colonel of your Crops, proud as lam to fill 
that position ; nor am I merely the spokesman of the citizens 
of Calcutta, European and native, amongst whom you have 
spenithe past few weeks,and who desire to wish you all 
success in your patriotic enterprise, I feel that | am more 
than that, and that I may consider myself the mouth-piece 
of public opinion throughout India, which has watched the 
formation of this Corps with admiration, which has contri- 
buted to its equipment and comfort with no illiberal hands, 
and which now sends forth with an almost parental interest 
in your fortunes, At a time when the stress of a com- 
mon anxiety has revealed to the British Empire its almost 
unsuspected unity, and its illimitable resources in loyalty 
and men, it would have been disappointing to all ef us 
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if India had lagged behind—India which, even if it is only 
peopled by a small minority of our own race, is yet the no- 
blest field of British activity and energy and devotion that 
the world can show. (Applause). Already tbe British Regi- 
ments that we have sent from this country have helped to 
save Natal, and many a brave native follower has borne his 
part in the struggle. But as soonas the electric call for 
volunteer help to the mother-land ranround, India responded 
to the summons, She has given us from the small civil popu. 
lation of British birth, the 250 gallant men whom I am 
now addresssing, and she would have given us as many 
more as Government would have been prepared to ac- 
cept. I doubt not that had we been willing to enrol 
1,000 instead of 250, they would have been forthcoming ; 
and that had not one thousand, but many thousand, volun- 
teers been called for from the native races, who vie with us 
in fervent loyalty to the same sovereign, they would have 
sprung joyfolly to arms, from the Hindoo or Mussulman 
Cheif of ancient lineage and great possessions, to the martial 
Sikh or the Aghting Pathan (Applause). 


You, however, are the 250 who have been chosen, the first 
body of volunteers from India that has ever had the chance 
of fighting for the Queen outside these shores; and you 
Colonel Lumsden to whose patriotic initiative this Corps 
owes its being, and from whom it most befittingly takes its 
name, are the officer who is privileged to command this 
pioneer body of Indian soldiers of the Empire. Officers and 
men, you carry a great responsibility with you ; for it will 
fall to you in the face of great danger, perhaps even in the 
face of death, to sustain the honour ofthe country that 
is now sending you forth, and of the race from which 
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you are sprung. But you will have this consolation. You 
are engaged on a glorious, and, as I believe, a righteous 
mission, not to aggrandize an Empire, not merely to repel 
an unscrupulous invasion of the Queen’s territories, but to 
plant liberty and justice and equal rights upon the soil of a 
South Africa, henceforward to be united under the British 
and no other flag. (Applause). You go out at a dramatic 
moment in the contest, when owing to the skilful general- 
ship of an old Indian soldier and Commandar.in-Cheif— 
(applause)—and to the indomitable gallantry of our men, the 
tide of fortune, which has too long flowed against us, seems 
at last to have turned in our favour. May it carry you on 
its forward crest to Pretoria itself. All India applauds your 
bravery in going. We shall watch your deeds in the battle 
field and on the march. We wish you God-speed in your 
undertaking ; and may Providence in his mercy protect you 
through the perils and vicissitudes of your first contract with 
the dread realities of war, and bring you safely back again 
to this country and to your homes. 

Colonel Lumsden and men, on behalf of your fellow- 
country menand your fellow-subjects throught India, I bid 
you farewel (Loud and continned applause), 
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1900 MEETING OF THE DUFFERIN’S 
FUND. 





[His Excellency the Viceroy presided at the Annual Meeting of the 
Lady Dufferin held at the Calcutta Town Hall on the 27th February, 
1900. After the adoption of the Annual Report a vote of thanks to 
the Viceroy was proposed by His Honor Sir John Woodburn Lieutena 
nt-Governor of Bengal and seconded by the Hon'ble Perozshah Me 
eta and carried unanimously. His Excellency then addressed the 
assembly as foilsws, ]:— 


vou Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the first 
time since I have been in India on which I find myself 


ona public occasion in even partial disagreement with 
the Lieutenant - Governor. He ani I! often appear to- 
gether on public platforms; we usually say provision 
ditto to each oaher; and if there is any want of accord 
between us, we skilfully and deliberately suppress it, 
(Laughter).On the present occasion, however, he commenced 
his speech by depreciating the position of a Lieutenant- 
Governor and still more by depreciating himself. (Laughter). 
Well, I said to myself if a Lieutenant-Governor is allowed 
publicly to depreciate himself, what will other people say 
about him—(laughter)—and I really must request His Honor, 
on future public occasions, in deference to that great institu- 
tion of Indian Government of which he and I are jointly tha 
pillars, to suppress these doubts by which he seems to be 
actuated, and only to give expression to them in the seclusion 
of his own abode. (Laughter). His Honor proceeded still 
further to startle me by comparing himself with wax: and not 
till he had advanced still further in his oration, and ] had 
remembered that wax is the most useful and popular form of 
illumination, did I reatise what His Honor meant? (Laugh- 
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ter), Forafter this modest preface, and after assuring us 
that nobody cares to hear about local affairs—a statement 
which is surely conspicuously far from the facts; since we al} 
know that local affairs are what we squabble about most— 
(laughter); the Lieutenant-Governor then proceeded to 
deliver a most interesting, and, in my opinion, a most illu- 
minating speech—(laughter)—about the affairs of his own 
province, It is alt very well for him to say that he had no. 
thing to tell us about Bengal. Happy is the country that has 
no history; and | was rejoiced to find that those obscure 
stories of combats and sieges of which he told us could not 
possibly relate to the pacific dominion over which he rules. 
But, nevertheless, be the Bengal Province a scene of peace or 
a scene of trouble, the Lieutenant-Governor this after-noon 
gave us a most interesting account of what has been passing 
within it; and on the present, as on past occasions, I think 
that he deserves the congratulations of this meeting. (Ap- 
plause). Now the vote of thanks to Lady Curzon and myself 
which His Hono, was good enough to move was seconded in 
amost eloquent speech by Mr. Mehta. [I understand Mr. 
Mehta to say that i have two veins of manner and speech— 
one as dry and official as parchment—(laughter); the 
other apparently of a more attractive mixture. I did not 
gather exactly what it was—(laughter); but I shall endeav- 
our to follow the example he has set, and in that style of 
which he is so conspicuous a master, to address you in atone 
more suitable to the object foc which we are gathered to- 
gether. 

Ladies aed Gentlemen, the annual meeting of this Fund 
always strikes me as an occasion upon which society avenges: 
itself upon the Viceroy for the comfortable and compliment 
tary precedence which is, on ordinary occasions, accorded to 
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him. At most meetings he either speaks first, or at any rate, 
at an early stage in the proceedings. But at this annual 
function he sits uninterested, and, 1 can assure you, an 
admiring, auditor of the efforts of others. One by one they 
steal his speech from him, here a phrase and there a 
thought, until he wonders whether, short of unblushing 
repetition, a single word will bc left for him to say at the 
end. (Laughter). He is like a man standing on a little islet 
of sand upon which the tide is rising every minute. Each 
fresh wave of his predecessors’ eloquence washes away a few 
more inches of his foothold until he is left with nothing to 
stand upon at all. (Laughter), These have to a large extent 
been my reflections this afternoon. Inthe first place we have 
this report, of which Sir William Cunningham deprecated the 
brevity, but as to which I can only say that 1am astounded 
at its length. (Laughter). I do not suppose that anybody in 
this room has read it, though, if you do not care to take the 
trouble ta do so, you will find it excellently condensed in 
Sir William Cunningham's speech to which we have just 
listened. Then, in addition to the report and the speech, we 
have the observations af the subsequent speakers to which 
I have already referred. All of these have pretty well cover- 
ed the ground. But another reflection occurs to me. Is its 
possible to say anything at these annual meetings? I will not 
say that bas not been said by previous speakers, but that has 
not been uttered at previous meetings? We were told just 
now that to day is the fifteeenh occasion upon which this 
annual gathering hag been held in this hall. Year by year 
Vieeroys’ Lieutenant-Governors, Secretaries of Government, 
snd other prominent persons have held forth, with greater or 
less eloquence, upon the same theme. They have said, more 
or less, the same thing in more or less the same language. 
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if the pillars of this hall were porous of sound, and could 
suddenly let out again all the Dufferin Fund eloquence that 
they have absorbed during the last fifteen years, should 
we not hear a perfect Babel of tautology and repetition? 
(Laughter and applause). Nevertheless, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, | suppose that [ must, with such materials as are left 
to me, essay the familiar task. There is one part of my duty, 
however, that can never pall upon any Chairman at these 
meetings, and that is the agreeable operation of thanking you 
for the kindly terms in which previous speakers have referred 
to the work of the Lady President during the bygone year. 
I can truthfully say that Lady Curzon takes in the work of 
this association, not merely a sympathetic but a thoroughly 
business-like interest—(applause)—and I believe, though | am 
never admitted on those sacred occasions, that the meetings 
of the Committee over which she presides are conducted 
with a decorum that is worthy of the Legislative Council of 
the Gevernor-General—(laughter)—and I daresay often with 
superior practical results. (Laughter). Her desire is not 
merely to keep alive or to continue an organisation that has 
been bequeathed to her by her predecessors, but to increase 
its activity, to develop the range of its influence, and to carry 
it several steps forward towards the attainment of the ideal 
which was in the mind of its original founder. In this 
aspiration she is greatly helped by the voluntary labours of 
the Committee of which she is the head. (Applause), 


Indeed the most remarkable feature of the Dufferin 
Fund organisation appears to me to be the extent to which 
it relies upon spontaneous effort. The hospitals, the dispen- 
saries, the nurses, the medicines, the equipment in general of 
the Fund, make large demands upon its income. But | doubt 
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ifthe public at all realise the degree to which what I may 
call the administrative mechanism of the Fund is voluntary 
and gratuitous. The Local Committees, the Honorary Secre- 
taries, the Political Officers of Government, and the Civil 
Surgeons, all of these give their services for nothing. With 
them it is a labour of love. But because it is a loving labour, 
do not let us any the fess acknowledged it, or give to it our 
tribute of gratitude and respect. (Applause). 


Ladies and Gentlemen, previous speakers thts afternoon 
have dwelt upon the objects which this institution now 
especially keeps in view. We learn by experience; and in 
our effort to carry out the grand aim of this Fund, namely, 
the conveyance of the benefits of medical science to the 
women of India, we are wise if we adopt the line of least 
resistance, and if we energise where we have the greatest 
hopes of success. I entirely agree with what fell from the 
lips of the Lieutenant-Governor. None of us anticipate that 
all in a moment the purda nashin ladies and women of India 


will thraw aside their scruples or the prejudices, and will 
profit by the teachings of a system which involves an appa- 
rent contradiction of all their ingrained ideas of social 
economy, of medicine, and of caste. Such a revolution it 
would be too much to expect in any society or,country in the 
world. But, as the old saying goes, if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain; and 
accordingly, ifthe Indian women will not voluntarily, because 

of their prejudices or misunderstanding, or will only reluct. 

antly come to the Dufferin Hospitals, which are intended 
solely and purely for their good, the nurses and pupils of 
those hospitals must go.to them. (Applause). India is a 
country which is very familiar with charity, and, therefore, 
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Iam only adopting a simile which will be intelligible to all, 
if I say that the Dufferin Fund is a vast eleemosynary under- 
taking, which deputes its almoners to give freely of the 
noblest of gifts, namely, that of health and relief from suffer- 
ing to all those women, irrespective of caste or religion, or 
social status, who are in need. (Applause). The more we 
send our female visitors, and doctors, and nurses, and mid- 
wives, into the packed native quarters of Indian cities, and 
into country cottages and cabins, the more rapid and per- 
manent will be our success, and the more wide spread the 
benefit which the Dufferin Fund will carry in its train, 
(Hear,near). These reflections suggest a mention of that which 
is an essential feature of this undertaking, namely, the provi- 
sion of medical tuition. The Dufferin Fund will, 1 hope, in 
time become the nucleus of a great training association which 
will spread its schools and classes, which will grant cer- 
tificates, and we send out on to the field of action an even 
swelling army of disciplined recruits, native, Eurasian, and 
European, who will carry its influence and teaching into far 
distatnt corners, and thus slowly, but surely, overcome the 
inert resistance of the mass. For this work money is needed: 
much more than the fund at present possesses: as 
much as the generosity of wealthy benefactors may be 
willing to give to it. Viceroy after Viceroy will doubtless 
stand upon this platform in ensuing years to narrate the 
successive stages and I hope the widening range of this 


humane and merciful enterprise, The task will be long, and 
it may not be easy. But the Lady Presidents of this Fund, 
of whom Lady Curzon is the President, have so far shown an 


inclination to shrink from the effort; and she, like her 


predecessors, is animated by the beltef that she is doing what 
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is already a positive good, and may one day grow into a 
splendid and incalculable service, to the ignorant and suffer- 
ing of her own sex in India. (Loud and continued 
applause), 

Their Excellencies then left, the band playing the 
National Anthem, and the gathering separated, 





REPLY TO THE DEPUTATION OF THE 
IMPERIAL ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 





{On the 23rd March, 1900, a deputation of the Imperial Anglo. 
Indian Association waited upon the Vicercy with an address, to 
which His Excellency replied as follows] :— 

ENTLEMEN.—Since I received an address from your 

association more than a year ago, shortly after 1 had 
taken up my present office, I can truthfully say that the 
appeals and claims and prospects of the community which 
you represent have occupied a good deal of my attention. 
[ never fail to"read, or to study, anything that bears upon 
the subject, or to converse with those who are qualified to 
give me useful information. These effarts on my part to 
arrive at the truth, and to analyse the difficult problem 
of your future, rest upon the double basis of personal 
sympathy—since no man with a heart can fail to be touch- 
ed by the misfortunes of a community, partly, if not mainly, 
of his own race, who appear to have fallen upon hard times— 
and of political interest since no Viceroy of India can be in. 
different to the fortunes of a section of the population, 
increasing in numbers, but apparently not increasing pari 
passu in wealth, contentment, or opportunity. Every Viceroy 
from Lord Canning downwards has gazed at the problem, 
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and has heen left sympathetic but puzzled. Some, like Lord 
Lytton, have tried to do something positive. Others have 
felt the difficulty of State intervention. That I am receiving 
you today is, I hope, an evidence that 1 am not anxious to 
be included in the passive category, or to bow you out with 
a compliment and a smile. Nothing would have been easier 
for me than to acknowledge your representations, and to 
have returned the civil but stereotyped reply that they will 
receive the careful consideration of Government, Of that re- 
ception they are in any case certain. But if I go beyond, and 
consent, as I have consented, to meet you here today, and to 
listen to a statement of your trcubles from the lips of your 
accredited spokesmen, and if I refrain from the language of 
mere perfunctory politeness in reply, then I must claim the 
liberty to speak to you with perfect candour, conscious that 
you will not resent anything that is said to you in good faith 
and with sincerely friendly intentions, and that it is bad policy 
for the Government of India and the community which you 
represent to go on misunderstanding each other for ever, as 
they will continue to do if both partiesevade the real issues, 
and show no inclination to grapple with the facts. 


Now I observe that the society which you represent has 
recently acquired anew name, and is designated the Im. 
perial Anglo-Indian Association. The choice of the name is 
the latest phase ina long contention over the question of 
the nomenclature that it would be best and wisest for you to 
adopt. In the various stages of this discussion, | find that 
the names Eurasians, East Indians, Indo-Britons, Statutory 
Natives of India, Domiciled British and Europeans, have all 
at one time or another been and to some extent still are, em- 
ployed. Though I myself think that controversies over 
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nomenclature are the most barren of all human disputes— 
Since in the long run the world judges men not by what 
they call themselves, but by what they are—yet it would 
appear that this has been regarded as a most vital ques- 
tion by many of your number, and that almost as much 
energy has been expended upon it as upon the practical 
discussion of the future. I may be shortsighted; but I do 
not myself see why there should be any deep and insidious 
sting—these are the words which I have found in the utter- 
ances or writings of more than one of your spokesmen—in 
the name Eurasian as applied to persons of mixed blood or 
descent—though I am far from contending that I have any 
right to expect my views to be shared by any one else,—nor 
do 1 understand the great and wide-spread anxiety to dis- 
cover a new label. Above all, gentlemen, I am compelled to 
say that if I were to judge by the natural meaning of words, 
I should have no idea of what the Imperial Anglo-Indian As- 
sociation could mean. Anglo-Indian is a phrase which is ap- 
plied in popular acceptance toa particular individual and 
society, British asa rule in origin, which spends its life, 
official, professional, or otherwise, in India, and as arule 
finally goes home. Thus when we speak of Anglo-Indian 
officials, judges, clubs, newspapers, opinion and so on, every: 
body understands exactly what is meant, You have a per. 
fect right to take the same name if you please and to some 
extent it covers the component elements of your society. But 
lam not certain that you do not rather confuse some of 
your friends and well-wishers by adopting a designation that 
in popular parlance :means something else, whilst the title 
certainly does not become any the more, on the contrary, | 
think that it becomes’the less intelligible by having the epi- 
thet Imperial prefixed to it. True and loyal and devoted sons 
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of the Empire we know you, and your history has shown you 
to be. But so are we all; and why your society should espe- 
cially require the adjective Imperial to describe it I have never 
seen explained. But there is another result of the expression of 
your designation and;composition which is of more practical 
consequence, I believe, that you desire in the main to call 
attention to the claims and to focus the aspirations of what 
has hitherto been called the Eurasian community, although 
there is also the case of many English or European farnilies 
domiciled, perhaps born and bred, in the country, whose 
blood has never been commingled with a native strain, but 
whose interests you desire equally to promote. But the 


result of this very elastic classification appears to me to be 
not clearness but confusion; since, when you make your 


demands, that which applies to your constituents at one pole, 
bears little or no relation to those who are at the other. 
The arguments from race do not, for instance, apply to the 
domiciled Europeans; and the interests, and employment, 
and prospects of the latter depend upon conditions wholly 
apart from those that retard the advance of the man of mixed 
descent. Your society in fact, as at present constituted, 
rests upon two bases which have a frtori little in common 
with each other, viz., domicile and race; and the considera- 
tions that are apposite in the one case, are often irrelevant 
in the other, Whilst, therefore, by casting your net so wide, 
you no doubt envelop a larger haul of fish, I am less confident 
that you advance the general interests of your clients which 
is, after all, the main object for which you exist. 


I have only one other word of advice to give before 
l pass on to an examination of your specific claims. If I were 
one of your Directors, I almost think that in the interests of 
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your cause I should move a motion for a withdrawal of the 
pamphlet in which you bring your case before the public. 
The case has so much to recommend it in its intrinsic 
features that it seems a pity that it should be weakened by 
exaggeration and by declamation, since such an attitude 
cannot but prejudice your chances. To suggest that the 
Government of India and the India Office are engaged in a 
deep and malignant conspiracy to deprive you of your birth. 
right, that they desire, or that any one else desires, to stamp 
upon you the brand of inferiority or subordination, or that as 
a community you are hunted down and proscribed—phrases 
which very fairly represent the spirit of some of your publica- 
tions—is, in my judgment, very ill-judged and quite untrue. 
Such statements are sufficient to set people against you. 
Your object should be to attract, not to alienate, public 
support ; and you will do this by sober reasoning, and not by 
angry rhetoric. There are pages of the pamphlet in which 
your claims are fairly and moderately stated, This seems to 
be the case when you are engaged upon a Deputation as you 
have been this afternoon, But when you are talking among 
yourselves, you seem, if | may say so withaut offence, to boil 
over in a rather superfiuous fashion; and on such occasions 
things are said which | am afraid would hardly stand the test 
of a Critical examination, 


There is another suggestion that I would make in 
passing. Who are your clients and what are their numbers ? 
I observe that in the pamphlet they are represented by one 
of the speakers whose words are reported, as being over a 
million strong. On the other hand, in an able essay that I 
read the other day upon the Eurasian question by a Mr, 
Nundy, which I would commend to the careful attention of 
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every one here present, | find that the total of that commu- 
nity was estimated by the writer as 120,000. There is a wide 
margin between these two extremes. Of whom does this mar- 
gin consist ? When you call yourselves Anglo-Indians, do you 
include Englishmen who are not permanently domiciled in 
India? Do you include domiciled foreigners of other races, 
and, if so, haw cant*ey be termed Anglo-Indians? And 
do you embrace Eurasians, of, for instance, Portuguese 
descent, and, if so, how can they fall into the Anglo-Indian 
category ? Would it not be well to let the public know who, 
and of what numerical strength, are the various classes for 
whom you plead, and who are included under the common 
heading which you have decided to adopt ? 


And now i pass from these preliminary observations 
which, if they bave been critical in character, have assuredly 
not been unfriendly in intention, to an examination of the 
specific proposals which have from time to time been put 
forward by your spokesmen, and the majority of which have 
been repeated in the statements to which I have just 


listened. 


The first of these is the proposal to employ Eura. 
sians on a larger scale in the Indian Army by the constitution 
of a special regiment or regiments enlisted from that class, 
Of course, as it is, Eurasians are frequently accepted as 
recruits, a point as to which it would be well if your spokes- 
meninthe pamphlet agreed with each other; fcr, whereas 
one of them states that thousands have been so admitted, 
another declares that this admission on’ sufferance, which he 
implies to be rarely exercised, is an insult to your people. 
Now, in this context, 1 frequently see mention made of the 


loyalty and bravery shown by Eurasians during the Mutiny—= 
54 ; 
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and of this fact there cannot be a shadow of a doubt— and by 
the Eurasian Corps that were raised in that time. But it 
does not follow therefrom that the Corps were a success} 
and as a matter of fact, they were all disbanded between 1860 
and 1870, on the grounds that they were as costly as a British 
force, that the same confidence was not reposed in them, and 
that there were not sufficient recruits forthcoming (I think 
this a very remarkable and dispiriting reflection) to maintain 
a total strength of only 760 men. Nevertheless, at intervals 
ever since the proposal has been made or revived that the 
experiment in some form or another should be repeated ;_ for, 
there have never been wanting friends of your cause in the 
Government of India, who have been anxious to find what 
opportunity they could for the employment of a class that has 
so large a claim upon our sympathy. The formation of a regis 
ment is, however, 1 need hardly say, in the main, a military 
question; and when I add that the last five Comman- 
ders-in-Chief of the Army in India without exceptian— and [ 
believe that the series extends unbroken ta an even more 
distant pericd—have been opposed to the experiment, you 
will perhaps understand how it is that it has not generally 
prospered. It was proposed at one time that a company of 
garrison artillery should be raised from Eurasians ; but the 
first artillery soldier in India of the day, who happened to be 
in high office, declined to support the scheme an the ground 
that it would be more expensive and less efficient thana cor- 
responding European force. When arrived in India, these 
topics were still under discussion, and J am _ happy to have 
been instrumental in sending, with the assistance uf some of 
my Colleagues who shared my desire to help you, a despatch 
to the Secretary of State last year in which we proposed 
the experimental raising of a Eurasian regiment in 
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India. This is the first time, I believe, that such a 
proposal has ever gone home with the assent ef a 
majority of the Government of India. Thr Secretary of 
State, who has quite recently replied, has been unable to 
accept our proposal, and | see no reason why you should 
not be acquainted with the main reasons. The initial cost of 
such a regiment would be 2} lacs, the annual reeurring cost 
61 lacs; and it has been felt unfair to place this increase of 
burden upon the Indian taxpayer, unless a responsible 
assurance could be given that there would be a conrmen- 
surate increase in our military strength. So far this assuraneée 
has not been forthcoming. There were also subsidiary diffi- 
Culties about the scale of pay, not merefy in the military, 
but also, as a probable consequence, ig the Civil Services, 
and about the necessity for legislation, since Buropeans in 
India cannot be enlisted for local service without the passing 
of a bill through the British Parliament, a fenee which even 
friendly Secretaries of State sometimes find it diffisult te 
surmount. Such has been the fate that has attended 
our proposal. iam sorry that it has not fared better. But 
you will do well to look facts in the face, and ta 
realise that Governments are compelled to regard this ques- 
tion to a large extent from the utilitarian point of view ;nad 
that, until you can convince that a Eurasian regiment, which 
would cust quite as much as, if not more than, a British regi- 
ment, will be at least as efficient for military purposes, they 
are hardly likely to give it to you for the sake of sentiment, 
or even of political expediency alone. As regards the 
subsidiary suggestion which you have submitted this 
afternoon for the formation of a Eurasian Army Hospital 
Corps, the same difficulties apply. Eurasians could never 
serve furrates of pay that are now given te the native 
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equivalent ; nor could the subordinate duties such as those 
of bhistis bearerc, and sweepers, be carried out by a Eurasian 
Corps. The long and short of it is that, for the present 
at any rate, the objections to Eurasian enlistment in the 
regular army are held at home to outweigh the advantages. 
I would gladly reverse this current of opinion if I could, 
But it rests, believe me, nct upon any prejudice or hostility 
—there is not a trace of that—but upon expert advice which 
it is difficult to contest, or to overturn. At the same time, 
if you were to submit your proposils as to an Army Hospital 
Corps in a definite and intelligible shape, I shall be prepared 
to place them before the Military Authorities, though I can 
give you no assurance as to the reception that they may 


meet with. 


I pass to the question of the employment of Anglo- 
Indians and Eurasians upon Railways. Last year, I caused 
a letter to be addressed to the Presidents of the various 
associations throughout India that represent your cause 
drawing their attention to the great opening that appears to 
be present to your community for employment, notably in 
the Traffic, Locomotive, and Engineering Departments, and 
to the meagre advantage that has so far becn taken of these 
facilities. The figures show that outof a total of 3,08,C0O 
persons employed upon Railways in India, only 7,000 are 
Eurasians, or less that 2} pes cent. I am glad to have heard 
this afternoon that you have taken serious notice of this 
suggestion, and | hope that you will not let the matter dtop. 
I doubt, however, it you are sufficiently aware of the possi- 
bilities. In the three Departments that I have named, there 
are some 1,150 posts on every thousand miles of line in India 
the pay ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 400 a month, or 25,090 
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posts in all, for which Anglo-Indians and Eurasians are free 
and qualified to compete. Why do you not enter for these 
appointments ? Why,on the contrary, do you allow the 
European and Native employees to increase at the rate, dus 
ring the past year, of 33 and 4! per cent. respectively, while 
your numbers have only increased at the rate of less than } 
per cent.? You are mistaken if you suppose that the Rail- 
way administration can ever give youa fixed proportion of 
these appointments for which you can qualify at leisure. 
Railways are commercial undertakings, and they are apt to 
be somewhat indifferent to sentiment. I can but point out 
to you the broad, and not unremunerative, avenue that is 
here afforded to your energies, and invite you to profit by it 
more materially than you appear hitherto to have done, 


And now I turn to your claims as regards appointments 
in the Civil Service. I understand you to complain that you 
no longer have the share that you once enjoyed in the 
higher ranks of the Public Service, and that in respect of 
the lower ranks you are handicapped by competition with 
Natives of this country. You claim accordingly that a cer. 
tain proportion of appointments in all ranks of the Public 
Service should be reserved for you, provided you can satisfy 
the requisite intellectual tests. Now I might remind you 
that the days to which you refer were times when the 
number of Eurasians was much less than it is at pre. 
sent, when the competition was smaller and when the 
connection between European and Eurasian was’ more 
immediate and direct. I might also point to the case 
of Eurasian Engineers who are even now enjoying very 
high appointments and pay. But itis sufficient to note 
that your appeal ignores iz toto two landmarks in recent 
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history; which I am afraid that no amount of special 
pleading—I used the term in no invidious sense—ean avail 
to submerge: The first of these was the report of the 
Publie Service Commission, upon which the Eurasian 
community was represented, and which deliberately laid it 
down as a broad principle, subsequently accepted by the 
Secretary of State, and siace acted upon by the Govern. 
ment of India, that there should be two classes of the Public 
Service, the Imperial Service recruited in England, though 
not necessarily from Englishmen, and the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services, recruited in India. If Indians desire 
to join the former service, they have to go to England, and 
to pass the examinations there in order to do so. The same 
opportunities are open to yourselves. It is sitnply impossible 
to throw over the findings of the Commission, and to 
ignore the entire principle upon which the Public Service 
is recruited by creating a special exemption in your or in 
any other cases, 


The second landmark is the principle laid down by the 
Secretary of State in 1893 about Simultaneous Examina- 
tions. Under that ruling, you enjoy precisely the same 
opportunities, as regards the comipetitive test, as do any 
other communities in this country. You are equally eligible 
to employment with them. Nay, the Government have 
gone further, and have In practice in many of the Subordin. 
ute Departments reserved a speeial proportion of places 
for yourselves. In the Subordinate Accounts Department, in 
the Provincial Branch of the Survey of India, in the Salt 
Department, in the Customs Department, tn the Opium 
Department, I find that a large proportion of the appeintments 
is either reserved to domiciled Eurepeans and Eurasians, or 
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is open tothem. Nor do these faeilities always pass without 
protest, or meet with the prompt justification that might he 
desired. In the Opium Department, where 3ths of the 
appointments are opened to your community, the Govern: 
ment of India have twice in the last 10 years, received pro. 
tests from the Bengal Government in favour of recruitment 
from England, on the ground that sufficiently qualified 
candidates were not forthcoming out here. For a_ similar 
reason a few years ago the Government of India were 
obliged to ask that a larger proportion of appointments not 
reserved for the Indian @ivil Service in the Finaace Depart- 
ment, in the Accounts Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and in the Traffic Braach efthe Raitways, should be 
recruited from home. Now it is no good to represent these 
proceedings as an evidence of spite or unfairness on the 
part of Government. They are nothing of the sort. We 
are more than anxious to employ you. But how is it possible 
ta create special privileges in your favour when you do not 
even take advantage of thase which are already open to you? 
| am ready to select any branch of the Public service, and to 
scrutinise its composition, with an eye that is friendly and 
even partial to yqur aspirations. There are some quarters 
in which I may be able ta help you; but if | am todo sol 
must at least demand some justification fram those whom I 


am invited to favour. 


The questioa of Education is-the next upon which I will 
say a word. Upon this paint your pamphlet, to which yoy 
have referred me, cantains 4 number of statements which 
strike me as being very rash, aad which I, for my part, 
eannot endorse. You actually say that no experienced 
statesman in India will deny that thetime has long since 
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arrived when the Government should abolish the Education 
Department and all State Colleges in India, and should 
devote to Primary Education the sums squandered on High 
Education, and leave private enterprise tocarry it on, | 
compromise my own reputation with the author of this 
astonishing paragraph; but I am afraid that I cannot accept 
his conclusions. Indeed I understand that you do not al- 
together accept them yourselves, since you have elsewhere 
invited my support for Hill Schools for Anglo-Indian boys, 
who I suppose, would hardly be content if 1 were only to 
provide them there with a primary standard of education, 
You say that Government treats your schools with a _ parsi- 
mony that is almost scandalous. When 1 read these words, 
I referred to Mr. Cotton’s last Quinquennial Review of 
Indian Education, which was issued last year, and 1 found 
that the pupils in thase schools were steadily increasing, 
and that the grants to them both from Provincial Revenues 
and from Government were largely on the increase also. 
More recently | have heard a complaint as to the unsuitabil- 
ity of the High School and Calcutta University Examina- 
tion for Anglo-Indian boys, and as to the desirability of in- 
troducing the Cambridge University Local Examinations in 
this country. Before pronouncing upon this suggestion, one 
would have to co-ordinate the value of such an examination 
with the examinations already established in India. The 
suggestion has, 1 think, some merit; and itis undoubtedly 
desirable to afford ta your children the chance of passing an 
examination that possesses a common standard of value. 
But if you have a system of Universities in a country, I see 
some difficulty in giving them the go-by altogether and in 
regulating your education by the standards ofa foretgo 
institution. 
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When you speak about Technical Education, you 
employ a phrase which is on every body’s lips, but which not 
every body takes the trouble to understand. I am quite in 
favour of a training which will fit a young man for industrial 
employment, but I do not feel at all clear that the best 
method of attaining that end is by introducing the teaching 
of special trades into the curriculum of our schools. I think 
that technical instruction should follow ata later stage ; 
and, whilst we are quite willing to give State aid to 
encourage any such enterprise, I think that local ad- 
ministrations and private initiative may be expected 
to help Government in a matter in which we have 
not the means to take a big plunge ourselves. I under- 
stand from your statement today that you do not substanti. 
ally disagree with these views, and that you are taking step 
for the establishment of allied Technical institutions. 


As regards the Hill Schools for colonisation, I do not 
know what part of the world you propose to colonise, or 
what sort of education you would suggest. I believe that a 
Eurasian agricultural colony was tried in Southern India a 
few years ago and proved a failure. 1 do not draw from this 
any inference as to other or larger schemes: and I ain glad 
to hear that you propose to renew the experiment. It seems 
to me that Eurasians might be very useful in the peopling of 
many blank spaces on the map of the British Empire outside 
of India—say in South Africa; and that the idea is worthy of 
careful examination. But itis hardly ina shape to be sub- 
mitted to Government until it has attained a much more de- 


finite form. 


Il have now dealt, Gentlemen, with all of the suggestions 
that yeu have put before me, There are many other sug- 
35 
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gestions, | dare say neither novel nor exciting, which, if F 
had time, I might be willing to place before yourse Ives: 
There are many forms of handicraft in India, mechanical and 
otkerwise, for which your community seems to me to be well 
adapted, but all the talk about which generally ends in 
smoke, Why a speaker at a public meeting in Calcutta 
should find the greatest difficulty in getting his speech accu- 
rately reported because there are so few competent short- 
hand writers, why mill-owners should have to import mech- 
anics from the British isles, why bandmasters and bandmen 
should have to be imported from Europe, why the supervisors 
of Native labour in workshops and factories should be often 
of similar origin, why the higher classes of domestic servants 
are so commonly drawn from communities other than your 
own—are all problems which puzzle me considerably, but 
which your community might, I think, assist to solve. The 
fact is, I suspect, that its numbers are being gradually 
bisected into two classes, those who are so near to the 
European standard, that they have not the slightest diffi. 
culty in obtaining lucrative employment, and who, therefore, 
do not protest; and those who are gradually drifting away 
from it, and wish to preserve a superiority which they are 
scarcely competent to maintain, 1 know that there is no 
more unpopular philosopher to preach to any community 
than Self-Help; and if such a doctrine were to imply in the 
present case that the Government are resolved to remain 
gpathetic while you prosecute your own fortunes, I would 
not for a moment endorse it. On the contrary, | am anxious 
to do you every good turn that I properly and legitimately 
can, and my action in respect of Regiments and Railways has 
sufficiently vindicated my intentions. But if I am to have 
-g@ny success, 1 must gall upon to formulate your programme 
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with definiteness and precision, to eschew fallacious rhetoric, 
to view your position in its true perspective and to convince 
the Government of India that in aiding you they are aid- 
ing a community to whom they are not merely bound by 
ties race or of sentiment, but who are qualified to bear 
their full share on the work-a-day competition of modern life. 

I should like to add that, if you, Mr, Pugh, or the 
Society over which you preside, care to address any repre- 
sentations to me upon any of the points that I have raised 
in my reply, I shall be most happy to consider them. 





FAREWELL TO MR. AND MRS. DAWKINS. 


[On the night of Monday, the ,26th March, 1900, the Viceroy and 
Lady Curzon entertained the Hon’ble Mr. and Mrs. Dawkins§at a 
farewell dinner at Government House, prior to their departure from 
India. After the health of the Qucen had been drunk, His Excellency 
proposed the health of Mr.and Mrs. Dawkins In the following terms]:— 


ADIES and gentlemen,—I have invited you here this 
evening to join me in bidding farewell to Mr. and Mrs, 
Dawkins. I doubt if any previous Viceroy has been placed 
inthe unhappy positionof having to say goodbye to two 
Finance Ministers within the space of fifteen months after 
his first arrivalin thiscountry’ It is almost exactly a year 
ago since we gathered at this board to offer our parting 
wishes and regrets to Sir James Westland. To-night we are 
engaged in the same function in the case of his successor. I 
do hope that Sir Edward Law will break the chain of contin- 
uity, and will spare me the painful honour of bowing outa 
third Pinance Minister during my time. (Laughter). I doubt 
ifthe Government of India could survive the shoek ofa 
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third bereavement, or whether I could possibly bring myself 
to compose another funeral oration. (Laughter). 


Now,ladies and gentlemen, on these occasions it is usual 
to give a short biographical sketch, dating from the earliest 
period, of the guest of the evening. I am sorry to be unable 
toccnform tothis respectable practice on the present 
occasion, because the earlier stages of- Mr. Dawkins’ career 
are buried, so far as my knowledge is concerned, in a 
complete, though no doubt honourable, obscurity until the 
time when I was fortunate enough to bea fellow-student 
with him at Balliol College, Oxford. For all | know he may 
have been in childhood and youth a second Babbage, or 
calculating prodigy, a pride to his family and a terror to his 
neighbours—(Laughter)—; or the halo of future distinction 
may have hovered atan early period over his brow, un- 
observed by anybody, including himself. (Laughter): 
Whichever of these two hypotheses be correct, my knowledge 
of Mr. Dawkins dates only from the auspicious moment 
when we both took our seats atthe feet of our cear old 
Master, Jowett, and both drained to the dregs the joyous 
vintage of undergraduate life at the University of Oxford. 


The Master, as he was universally called, took, as 
is now well-known from his public letters and life, 
a keen interest in India, to whose government the 
College over which he presided has now contributed three 
Viceroys in unbroken succession. He encouraged young 
men who were destined for the Indian Service to 
go to Balliol aud to complete their studies there; and 
were he now living, nothing would I am sure, have given 
him greater satisfaction than the knowledge that three of bis 
pupils, and contemporaries of each other, had come out 
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simultaneously toIndia as Viceroy, Finance Member, and 
last, but not least, as Private Secretary. I cannot say 
however, that Jowett was responsible for turning my thoughts 
in the direction of India; nor, so far as I know, did he exert 
a similar influence on my friend Mr. Dawkins. 


Nevertheless, in the dim background the image of India was 
all the while summoning Mr. Dawkins with inexorable finger. 
At. one time he contemplated entering the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, After passing into the Home Civil Service, almost the 
first post that he ,ccupied was that of Private Secretary 
to Lord Cross, at that time Secretary of State for India; 
and although for a time the siren’s voices of other depart- 
ments and occupations sang in his ears, and lured him away, 
his ultimate destiny was all the while secure. In the inter- 
val of which 1 am speaking, Mr. Dawkins was initiating 
himself in the study and in the practice of high finance. He 
excogitated taxes, and he manipulated budgets, (Laughter). 
He and Sir Alfred Milner, another common’ Balliol friend of 
ours, were the young lions of the Treasury of that day. 
(Laughter), They were the two champions who upheld the 
arms of Mr, Goschen, in his annual struggle with the 
Amalekites ia Budget debates. (Applause). 


And now came a break in Mr. Dawkins’s career in 
which he was, for the first time, called upon to display his 
abilities on a wider and more cosmopolitan field. We all 
know of the pattern individual who surveyed mankind from 
China to Peru. (Laughter) Mr. Dawkins, with an ori- 
ginality that did him infinite credit, reversed the order, and 
decided to commence witn Peru. Egypt and India were the 
next stages on his eastward march, and though he is now 
turning his steps homewards, I should never be surprised 
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if he were one day to complete the parallel,iand were to 
be heard of as a great financial mandarin in the Celestia! 
Kingdom, clad ina yellow jacket,a peacock feather and a 
red button. (Laughter). As representative of the bondhold- 
ersin Peru, Mr. Dawkins had the satisfaction of placing 
their interests ona sound basis, and of establishing a 
reputation that insured his being called to Egypt by Lord 
Cromer when Sir Alfred Milner left that country. Assuredly 
there could be no better training for a future Finance 
Minister of India. His school was the intricate labyrinth of 
an Oriental administration, rendered all the more tortuous 
by the devices of international intrigue, but into which the 
clear light of day had been shed by a short generation of 
British finance. His master was Lord Cromer, himself an 
old Indian Finance Minister, and the most distinguished 
living public servant of England outside of her shores. It 
was fresh from this invaluable experience that a year ago 
Mr. Dawkins came out to India to take the financial tiller 
from the capable hands of Sir James Westland. 


i will not now enter into the circumstancs which have 
been responsible for the shortness of Mr. Dawkins’ stay among 
us. I will only say this, that brilliant as were the prospects that 
were offered to him elsewhere, and that are now taking him 
home, prospects as brilliant as any that were offered to a 
man of his age in the world of finance, Mr. Dawkins was yet 
willing to sacrifice them all in the interests of the country 
whose service he had entered when he accepted the post 
of Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council in 
India. Bitterly as we regretted it, and we regardedit as a 
public as well as a private misfortune, neither the Secretary 
of State nor I felt that this was a sacrifice which we had 
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any right to allow our guest of this evening to make. But 
it was at our instance that he consented to remain in India 
for a year in order to give to myselfin particular, and to the 
Government of India in general, the benefit of the profound 
study that he had made of the question of Indian Currency, 
of his wide knowledge and experience, and his high authority 
in finance. (Cheers). 


How India at large andthe Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India have profited by one short, though busy, 
year of Mr. Dawkins’ initiative and advice is known, to all, 
or nearly all, of those who are seated at thistable. It is as 
yet too early to pronounce the verdict of history upon the 
currency policy of the present administration: the full 
measure of credit, if it be earned, will not be given till later 
on, when the new system has had a fair trial, and when its 
stability has been conclusively established by the test of 
time. Meanwhile, it will be conceded by all that Mr. Daw- 
kins has launched the ship with conspicuous skill, and that 
it rides proudly and triumphantly on the waves, (Applause). 
A stable exchange, a currency responding to the needs of 
the Indian business and finance, but standing in a fixed and 
permanent relation to the currency of the Empire, and, 
lastly, an intimate connection between the financial systems 
and resources of Great Britain and India—these were the 
objects which Mr, Dawkins set before himself, and which, 
in abrief space of 12 months he has done much to achieve, 
He bequeaths to his successor a task not free from anxiety, 
and a responsibility not diminished by the initial success, 
but the foundations have been well and truly laid, and the 
superstructure ought to stand. (Cheers). There are two 
other respects in which Mr. Dawkins has won in an excep- 
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tional degree the confidence of those with whom he has been 
brought into official connection. The first of these has been 
his freedom from bureaucratic prejudices, his accessibility to 
all, and his manifest desire not merely to conduct the busi- 
ness of his department, but to encourage the trade, to deve- 
lop the resources, and to set free from artificial trammels 
the enterprise of the Empire. His attitude with regard 
to the financial transactions of the Presidency Banks, 
the taxation of imports, and telegraphic transfers, has 
been one of genuine and practical sympathy with the 
mercantile community in India; while in the long dis- 
cussion that has attended the question of the banks he 
has sbowna readiness to meet criticism and an anxiety 
only to win his point by carrying conviction that is not 
always found behind an official waistcoat. (Applause). 
The second respect in which Mr. Dawkins has deserved the 
thanks of the public, and perhaps more especially of myself, 
has been his conduct of the business of his department, and 
the share he has borne in the work of the Government of 
India. The machinery by which this country is ruled is a 
wonderful piece of mechanism, It is the result of a century 
of scientific elaboration, and it is worked by the most upright 
and highly trained body of engineers in the world. But I 
may be pardoned for saying that it has so many wheels that 
they sometimes retard each other’s progress, so vast a 
weight that the elasticity of the parts is apt to be lost in the 
porderousness of the whole‘ so many written rules for ob- 
servance that the spirit is somefimes sacmificed to the 
letter; se fixed a groove of operation that it may almost be 
said to start and swerve at any novel departure. Now, I 
am one of those who hold that the man should be the master 
of the machine, not thé machine master of the mas. 
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Administration should be cautious and reasoned, but that is 
no ground why it should not be firm and prompt. We area 
government who write much, but that is no reason why we 
should do nothing but write. (Laughter). Lord Wellcsly 
remarked of the Secretaries of the Government of India that 
they combined the industry of clerks with the talents of 
statesmen. Yes, but I should like to eliminate the clerk and 
to exalt the statesman. (Cheers). Non est scribendum sed 
gubernandum is the motto that 1 should like to fix over the 
doors of every Government office. If the choice is between 
settling a matter in six weeks or in six months, I would 
soonertake thesix weeks, if between six months and six 
years, I would prefer not to take the six years. I cannot 
see why dilatoriness should be regarded as an equal virtue 
with despatch, or why the departments of Government 
should practise a different economy from that which prevails 
in the farmyard, and should sit contentedly upon eggs that 
have long since been addled. (Laughter and applause). I! 
mention these views, ladies and gentlemen, because in put- 
ting them into practice I have had the unfailing sympathy 
and co-operation of Mr. Dawkins, He has brought to the 
task of the Indian Government a mind keen aud alert, an 
intelligence trained in the best of schools,a natural capacity 
for business, dislike, equal to my own, of procrastination and 
shams, and a keen desire in the short space that has been 
available to him, to be up and doing. J can hardly say how 
much I shall miss such a colleague, or to what extent virtue 
will have gone out of the Government of India by his depar- 
ture. There is perhaps a third respect which | should not 
omit to mention, in which Mr. Dawkins has during the year 
that he has been among us won the regard of all, and in 


which he has been largely assisted by the lady who sits by 
86 
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my side. (Applause). I allude to the zest with which he and she 
have entered into all the interests and pursuits of life at Simla 
and Calcutta, and have endeared themselves by many acts 
of kindness and hospitality to a wide circle of friends. From 
all these many quarters will come equal regrets at their 
impending departure, and equal hopes for their success 
and happiness in life that lies before them. What the fates 
may have in store for Mr. Dawkins I cannot tell. He may 
live to sway the Counsels ofa Senate, and to control the 
finances ofa larger Empire even than that of India. How- 
ever that may be, I hope that in his new occupations he may 
sometimes turn a thought to the country which he has 
served so faithfully for a year, to the colleagues who mourn 
his departure, and to that vast charge of Empire— 
the noblest burden that can be laid upon the shoulders 
of any Englishman~—to which he has, for a short period, lent 
so strenuous a helping hand.” (Loud cheers), 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to charge your glasses 
and to drink to the long life, success, and prosperity of Mr. 


and Mrs. Dawkins. (Loud cheers), 





SPEECH AT THE QUETTA DURBAR. 


fOn Thursday tthe I2th April, 1900, a public durbar was held in 
Sandeman Hall, Quetta, in connection with the Viceroy’s visit. The 
Khans of Khelat, the Jam of Las Boyla and about 150 Khans and Sirdars 
were present, besides the Civil and Military officials and ladies of Quetta. 


His Excellency thus addressed the Durbar] :— 
OUR Higbness, Khans and Sirdars,—I am _ sorry 
not to be able to speak to you in your own language, 
but my words will presently be translated and will 
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thus reach your ears. However, though I cannot myself 
address you in a form that you will understand, FI feel that 
I may claim to know something of your history, your 
customs and your country, for many years before I was 
appointed by Her Majesty the Queen to be Her representa- 
tive in India, I had sp2nt much of my time in travelling 
upon the Indiana frontier, and in neighbouring countries, I 
have met most of the tribes, and I know the principal chief- 
tains along !,000 miles of that frontier, from the Pamirs to 
Quetta, and I take a warm interest in these people, and 
Iam attached to their rulers. Years ago I devoted some 
time to travelling through Persia, a country with which 
many of you have close relation. On another occasion I stay- 
ed in Chitral with Mehta Nizam ul-Mulk, just before he was 
murdered by his brother, who is nowa prisonerin British 
India, and on the last occasion that I was in Quetta more 
than five years ago, | had ridden down to Chaman by 
Ghuzni and Kandahar. 


From Kabul where 1 had been fora fortnight as the 
guest of the Amir, seven years before that time I was also 
here with Str Robert Sandeman, when the Khojak Tunnel 
had not even been commenced, and we rode over the 
mountains to Chaman by the Old Road. All these experi- 
ences have taught me to know and to love the frontier, and 
to take no common interest in the Baluch and the Pathan. 
The reason for which I have beer drawn to these regions and 
have acquired this attachment is a simple one. 1 admire the 
spirit and the courage of the Border tribesmen. I dislike war 
with them, and desire to maintain an honourable peace. In 
m any cases, as for instance formerly in Baluchistan, they 
are constantly quarrelling with each other and are accord- 
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ingly weak and disunited, I want them to unite with the 
British Raj in the settlement of their feuds, and in the de-. 
fence of their own country. Any one who attacks should be 
tfegarded as a common foe. I want them to become as many 
of them do, the trusted soldiers and the loyal feudatories of 
the great Queen, and to realise that while there is no use in 
fiyhting us, because we are so strong as always to defeat 
them in the end, their religion, their traditions, even their 
independence are most safe, when they enter into friendly 
relation with the British Government, and receive from us 
those guarantees which we are always ready to give in return 
for faithful service and good behaviour. I believe in speak- 
ing the truth boldly to the men of the frontier as to all 
other men, and in telling them frankly where in their own 
interests they will do well and where they will do ill, The 
Sirdars of Baluchistan have learned this lesson from a _ long 
and successful experience, and the history of this country 
for the past 20 years, with its change from perpetual anarchy 
to pedce, its steady progress, and its growth in population 
wealth and contentment, is an evidence of the truth of my 
Saying, 


[I am addressing to-day. in this Durbar, different classes 
of chiefs and persons, to each of whom I will say a few words. 
There are present here the Khan of Khelat and the Jam of 
Lus Beyla. They possess ancient titles and they rule over 
famous or interesting territories. Among the ancestors of 
the Khan was Nasir Khan, the frst who was beloved as a 
just and upright ruler, The example of great ancestors 
should never be forgotten by their descendants. Ifa State 
declines in interest or importance, it is the ruler who is 
rightly held to blame. Rulefsare invested with a supreme 
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responsibility to their subjects. These may be difficult to 
exercise when their own position is insecure, and when they 
are exposed to political danger or to personal risk ; but what 
excuse can there be for their not taking an active interest in 
the welfare of their people, and showing liberality and en- 
lightenment in administration when they are secured against 
any external danger by the protection of the British power ? 
The Sirkar gives with a generous hand, but he also expects 
in return, and this obligation must be paid. Secondly, I see 
present here the Sirdars of the Beluch confederacy ,; 
Sirdars, you owe to the British Government the reconcilia- 
tion of your old disputes and the general tranquillity which 
you now enjoy. I know your traditional loyalty 1 remember 
the help that you rendered in the Afghan war ; but, Sirdars, 
# is not only in times of crisisthat you have a duty to the 
Government, We rely upon your swords when fighting 
begins, but peace has its service not less than war, and I 
call upon you to perform this service. 


Ihave been shocked to hear of the too frequent 
outrages againsf Government in recent years, in which 
the Marris and Brahuis have been engaged. They are 
a disgrace tothe tribes anda discredit to the chiefs. I 
believe that it is possible for the Sirdars, if they are resolute 
and united, to prevent these outrages, Iam certain that in 
many cases it is possible for them to capture and to punish 
the criminals, I say to you, therefore, Sirdars, that the 
Government does not give to you pay and service for 
nothing, and that I expect you to put a stop to these lawless 
proceedings and to purge your tribal honour from this 
tarnish, When Isee good service rendered I am quick to 
recognise it, andit is with pleasure, therefore, that I have 
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learned from my Agent, Mr. Barnes, that in giving warning 
of a robber gang Khan Saheb Baha-ud-din Bazai, and in 
attacking and dispersing abody of raiders, the Rustamzat 
levies of Nushki have recently rendered valuable help to the 
Government. I um pleased to acknowledge the conduct of 
these men, and I hold it up as an example. Thirdly, there 
are here present the Sirdars and Khans of districts under 
British Administration. You also, Sirdars and Khans, are 
mostly in receipt of pay, or muafi allowances, from the 
Government, and you also have your corresponding duties 
to perform. 


There have recently taken place in British Beluchistan 
anumber of murderous attacks upon Englishmen and 
Europeans by those who are sometimes called or miscalled 
ghaza, Believe me, Sirdars, that the idea that any one can 
earn the favour of Almighty God by killing some one else 
against whom he bears no grudge, and who has done him no 
wrong, simply because he follows another religion, which is 
only another way of worshipping the same God, ts one of the 
stupidest notions that ever entered into the brain of a human 
being. If we could lift the purdah of the future world, and 
see what fate has attended these wretched murderers. I do 
not think that there would be many future Ghazis o1 the 
Pathan border orin Bcluchistan. However, itis enouch 
for me to deal with the attitude of the Government, and about 
this | wish you to cherish no illusions, I am dete-mined, so 
far as lies inthe power of the Government, to put a_ stop to 
these abominable crimes, I shall prohibit the carrying of 
all arms if I find that to be necessary, and I sha!l hold those 
responsible who are to blame. The leaders of the peoale 
can co-operate with the Government in two ways: they can 
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throw the whole weight of their influence and authority 
against the perpetrators of these vile outrages, and they can 
assist the Government to capture the offenders, I shall not 
be slowto rewa:d those who render good and faithful 
service, but | also shall not be quick to pardon those who 
are satisfiel witu coing nothing and who openly neglect 
their duty. 

Sirdars and Khans, as you are aware, a great famine is 
prevailing in many parts of India. How great it is, 
and with what efforts the Government of Indiais en- 
deavouring to cope with it, 1s shown by the fact tnat 
neatly fifty lakhs of persons are being kept alive by 
the powerful hand of the Sirkar. We wish none of the 
people to die, and we spend the money of the Govern 
ment in giving them work and in saving them trom starva- 
tion, In Beluchistan you never have a famine as terriple 
as this, but I know that for three years past there has been 
a deficient rainfall and considerable distress in certain parts 
of this country, part:cularly in the Mari and Bugti hids, and 
a great mortality of cattle here too, The Sirkar has not 
been behindhand in relief. A grant of one-and-a-half lakhs 
has been made for the construction of roads by those who 
are in need ; a quarter of a lakh is being spent in the distrt- 
bution of grain among the Marris and Bugtis, and the Famine 
Relief Fund has recently made to Beluchistan a special 
grant of Rs. 10 600. | hope that these efforts may tide over 
the remaining period of scarcity, and that you will have good 
rains in the forthcoming summer. 

And now, your Highness and Sirdars, let me say in 
conclusion what a pleasure it is to me to inaugurate with 
this important durbar the memorial hall to my old friend, 
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Sir Robert Sandeman, in which I arn now speaking, ‘Sinne- 
man saheb,’ as you all call and knew him, has now been 
dead for eight years, but his name is not forgotten, and his 
work will go onliving as I hope, for ever, For what was 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s work for which we honour and 
remember his name ? It was the building up of the powerful 
and peaceful frontier province of Beluchistan with the 
good-will and acquiescence of its ruler, its Sirdars, and its 
people. When he first came to Khbelat in 1875, the Beluchis- 
tan State was apreyto civil war, the tribes were disor- 
ganised, and fighting; Peshin and Sibi were under 
Afghan governors ; there was no British administration in the 
country, and the passes were either closed to trade or were 
infested by marauding gangs. Contrast the present position 
wher we see a Beluchistan that is pacified and prosperous 
from the Arabian Sea to the Registan Desert, and from the 
Persian border to the Suleiman and the Gomul; I do not say 
that there are never troubles or disputes, but there is 
no civil war; there is a growing trade; justice is dispensed; 
property is increasingly safe; the population is multiplying; 
every man who does right knows that he is certain of the 
protection of the British Raj. This is Sir Robert Sande- 
man’s work, and fos this he will always be remembered. 
it also seems to me aright thing that .his memorial should 
be a Jirga hall; for, above all else, he carried through his 
policy by his use of tribal methods of which the Jirga is the 
foremost, by his knowledge of tribal eharactes, and by his 
conciliation of tribal feelings. He wasa strong and indepen- 
dent man, but he never coerced by force where he could 
lead by free will. He had the power ofaharacter to dictate. 
But he also had the tact and good humour to persuade. It 
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was for this tbat he was trusted by all men and was beloved 
by the people. I am proud to come here today as Viceroy 
of India and to open this memorial hall to one who was not 
merely my friend, but a nobleminded son of Great Britain. 
Since I was here with him his successor with whom I stayed 
later on Sir James Browne, has also passed away, He too 
had wonderful influence with the tribes, and was trusted by 
every Pathan on the border. The frontier is a hard master; 
itis greedy of the lifeblood of its servants; and both these 
brave and able men died attheir posts. No more compe- 
tent successor to them could have been found than my pre- 
sent Agent, Mr. Barnes. He learned his lessons in the school 
of Sir Robert Sandeman ; and_ with energy and ability and 
ahigh sense of duty, he has pursued the same path and 
carried on the same work. I rejoice to think that Beluchis- 
tan, the apple of the frontier eye, has been well guarded by 
a series of such devoted and capable officers of the Queen, 
aod in such hands may it long continue to prosper. (Applause). 


SPEECH AT THE RAJKUMAR COLLEGE 
AT RAJKOTE, 





(On the 6th November, 1900, Lord Curzon visited the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkote, and there delivered the following speech):— 


OUR Highness, Chiefs, ladies and gentlemen,—Between 
two and three years ago before I came out to India as 
Viceroy, there was placed in my hands a book,containing the 
addresses that had been delivered by an English Principal to 
his pupils in an Indian College. The College was the Raj- 
kumar College at Rajkot, in which I am now speaking. The 


nuther of the addresses was the late Mr. Chester Macnagh- 
37 
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ton. I had not till that time been aware either of the exist- 
‘ence of the College or of the name of the Principal; but 
from what I have read | formed the opinion that here was 
an institution which,in spite of some disencouragement at the 
start, and amid many drawbacks and obstacles, was duinga 
noble work for the rising generation of the princely and 
aristocratic families of Kathiawar and Guzarat; and that it 
had in its first Principal a man of high character of lofty 
ideals snd with a peculiar gist for exciting enthusiasm. Mr. 
Macnaghlon has since died after a service of 26 years as the 
head of this College with which his name will always be . 
associated, wkere now before the entrance his statue stands, 
and which his ideals may, I hope, for long continue to inspire 
but he has found a worthy successor in Mr. Waddington, to 
whose interesting address we have just listened, and who 


carries on the work of the College upon the same liberal and 
progressive lines. In such hands its furure should be as 


secure as its past has already been fruitful, Gentlemen, a 
year ago when I was at Rajkot I visited this place, and was 
shown over the buildings by Mr. Waddington. Unfortunately 
the College was then in vacation, and only afew of the 
Kumars were in residence; still 1 was enabled to 
understand the internal economy of the College and to grasp 
the principles which regulate both the physical and the men- 
tal tuition of the boys. You may judge whata pleasure it is 
to me who am an old public school boy and college man my- 
self, to see you all here to-day upon the occasion of your 
annual prize distribution or commemoration day, to have lis- 
tened to your recitations, which seemed to me to be most 
excellently done, to be invited to hand the prizesto the 
successful competitors of the past year and to say afew words 
to-the assenrbled Kumars. - One feature of these functions | 
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will, however, spare you. | do not propose to tell the boys, 
who have not won prizes on the present occasion, that they 
are just as clever and as good as the boys who have, though 
this is the customary form of encouragement to administer, 
because it is obviously not the case. Neither will I tell you 
that your education, when you leave this College is not end- 
ed, but is only just beginning, because I assume that you are 
sufficiently intelligent to know that already. Nor willl say 
that you should henceforward act ina manner, worthy of 
the traditions of the College because if this insti- 
tution has existed for 30 years without producing in its stu- 
dents the esprit de corpse of which | speak nothing that I can 
say would now inculcate it, while it would be doubtful 
whether in such a case the place itself was worthy to exist 
at all. I prefer to make a few observations to you, connect- 
ed both with the present position of the College and with 
the future that lies before those who have passed through its 


courses. 


To me it is quite clear that the Rajkumar College de- 
mands, just as I think that it also deserves, the continued 
support and confidence of the Chiefs. It was by their contri- 
butions and princely endowments that this institution was 
started. By their donations were built the lecture rooms 
and living-quarters and halls. They have given the prizes 
and medals which it has been my good fortune to distribute 
to-day. No assistance was rendered by Government either 
in the construction or in the maintenance of these buildings. 
The Political Agent in Kathiawar is, I believe, the Chairman 
of the governing Council; and undoubtedly the advice, which 
an experienced officer like Colonel Hunter is in a position to 
give you, must be invaluable indeed. But for the exer- 
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tions of one of his predecessors, Colonel Keatings, in all prob- 
ability the College would never have sprung into being; 
while later incumbents of the post, such as that capable and 
sympathetic administrator, Sir James Peile, have sed- 
ulously watched and encouraged its growth. On the other 
hand, while you cannot dispense with this form of aid 
and guidance, it is ‘upon the continuous interest and 
liberality of the Chtefs themselves that the future of the 
College must in the maindepend. Ifthey continue to give 
their support, it will flourish. If they are apathetic or in- 
different or hostile, it will dwindle and pine. From this 
point of view I was very pleased to hear of the wise step by 


which a number of the ruling Chiefs, most of whom have 
themselves been educated tn the College, have lately been 


associated with its government by being placed upon the 
Council. They are bound to its interests by the double tie 
of old fellowship and of responsibility as members of the 
ruling order; and in their hands, if they do their duty, its 
future should be safe. At the present moment I believe that 


no fewer than 12 out of the 32 ruling Chiefs of Kathiawar 
have been educated at the Rajkumar College; and Iam not 


paying either them or the College any undue compliment 
when I add that they are among the most enlightened and 
capable of their class. (Applause). Of course, we cannot 


compel every Chief or ‘‘Thakur” to send his son or the 
cadets of his family here. There were a large number who 


resented the apparent wrench to social habits and native 
traditions at the beginning. Some have never yet quite 
relinquished this suspicion, There will also always bea 
certain number of parents who will prefer private tuition for 
their sons, or education at the hands of native teachers, or 
a course of study abroad. I would not interfere with their 
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discretion. Each parent has his own ideas about the bring. 
ing-up of his boys; and f can conceive nothing worse than to 
force all fathers or all sons into the same mould. You 
would get a very dismal and flattened out type of character 
as the result. Nevertheless, broadly speaking, I would appeat 
to the ruling families of Guzerat and Kathiawar, and indeed, 
of the Bombay Presidency as a whole, to continue their 
support to this institution, and to send their sons and grand- 
sons here, both because I think that the system itself is 
sufficiently elastic toescape the dangers of stereotyping a 
particular form or cast of character of which I have spoken, 
and because I do not entertain a doubt that the general 
influence of the College has been and is of inestimable value 
in its influence upon the well-being and good government of 
the province, 


And now a few words to the young men and boys whom 
I see before me. Mr. Waddington used what seemed to me. 
to be wise words when he spoke of the difficulty of trans- 
planting the best in Western thought and tradition without 
impairing the Indian’s love for his home and his country. 
That is, and has been, and willcontinue to bethe difficulty 
all along. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that because in this and the other Chiefs’ College in 
Northern and Central India the boys are given the nearest 
equivalent, of which India admits, to an English public 
school education, the aim is, therefore, to turn them 
outright into English boys. If this College were to emanci- 
pate its students from old-fashioned prejudices or supersti- 
tions at the cost of denationalisation, | for one should 
think the price too heavy. The Anglicised Indian isnota 
more attractive spectacle in my eyes than the Indianised 
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Englishman. Both are hybrids of an unnatural type. No; 
we want the young Chiefs, who are educated here to learn 
the English language and to become sufficiently familiar with 
English customs, literature, science, modes of thought, 
standards of truth and honour, and, Imay add, with manly 


English sports and games, to be able to hold their own in 
the world in which their lot will be cast, without appearing 


to be dullards or clowns ; and to give to their people, if they 
subsequently become rulers, the benefit of enlightened and 
pure administration. Beyond that we do not press to go, 
After all, those Kumars, who become Chiefs, are called upon 
to rule, not an English but an Indian people; and, as a 


Prince, who is to have any influence and to justify his own 
existence, must be on good terms with his own subjects, it 


is clear that it is not by English models alone but by an 
adaptation of Eastern prescriptions to the Westetn stan- 
dard that he can hope to succeed. Chiefs are not, as is 
sometimes imagined, a privileged body of persons. God 


Almighty has not presented them with a sunnud to do nothing 
in perpetuity, The State is not their private property. Its 


revenues are not their privy purse. They are intended by 
Providence to be the working bees and not the drones of 
the hive. They exist for the benefit of their people, Their 
people do not exist for them, They are intended to be 
types and leaders and examples. A Chief, at whom any one 
of his subjects can point the finger of scorn, is not fit to be 
a Chief. Ifthese views are correct, it is clear that this 
College has a great and responsible work devolved upon it, 
since it ought to be, not merely a school of men, but a 
nursery of statesmen ; and that the worst way of discharging 
its trust, would be to rob its pupils of their surest claim to 
the confidence of their cotintrymen, which is this ; that, 
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though educated in a Western curriculum, they should still 
remain Indians, true to their own beliefs, their own tradi- 
tions and their own people. Therefore Chiefs and Pupils of 
the Rajkumar College, I say to you and it is my parting 
word : be loyal to this College, spread its name abroad, and 
see to it that in your own persons it is justified before men. 
While you are proud to acquire the accomplishments of 
English gentlemen, do not forget that you are Indian nobles 
and Indian princes. Let the land of your birth have a super- 
ior claim upon you to the language of your adoption, and 
recollect that you will be remembered in history, if you earn 
remembrance, not because you copied the habits of an alien 
country but because you benefited the inhabitants of your 
own, IfI1 could feel that my poor words were, likely to 
waken in any of the young men, whom! am addressing 
and who may be destined to high responsibility in the future, 
a keener and fresher sense of duty than has. perhaps 
hitherto occurred to his mind, the pleasure, which I have 
experienced in coming here to-day, which is already great, 
would be tenfold, nay, a hundred-fold greater. (Loud and 
prolonged applause). 
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[On the 7th November, 1901, the Viceroy hold a great Durbar 
in the Connaught Hall of the Memorial Institute at Rajkote. After 
the chiefs and notables were introduced to His Excellency, Lord 
Curzon addressed the assembly as follows}:— 


HIEFS and Durbaris of Kathiawar,—Since Ihave been 

in India nothing has surprised me more than that none 

of my predecessors ever found time or interest to visit 
Kathiawar. When I came here last year for the figgt time 
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to show my sympathy with the Chiefs and people in their 
misfortunes, and acquire some personal knowledge of thé 
manner in which they were combating the great famine, | 
was much struck with the peculiar characteristics of this 
province. It seemed to me to present, in an unusual. and 
attractive combination, the features of an old territorial 
nobility, standing midway between the paramount Power 
and its own subjects, and bound by solemn obligations to 
both, with abundant evidences of modern enlightenment and 
civilization. It is acountry that possesses sites of ancient 
and historic sanctity, which are yearly visited by 
thousands, of pilgrims. It contains a number of small but 
flourishing cities and ports, It is intersected bya net-work 
of railways, having indeed nearly as many miles of railroad 
as it has of first class roads. It is well endowed with 
hospitals, schools, dispensaries, and the latest symptoms of 
progress; and it can boast of some of the most cultivated 
Chiefs on the western side of India. My visit last year was 
a short one; but 1 resolved that I would take the first 
oppurtunity of returning, in order to improve my acquuain- 
tance with Kathiawar at a more favourable moment in its 
fortunes. 


That is the object, Chiefs and Durbaris, with which | 
have invited you here to-day. 1 desire to convince you that 
though you live in a somewhat unfrequented corner of the 
Indian continent, which is away from the principal lines of 
movement and travel, your welfare and your concerns are 
very dear to the Government of India, and that the head of 
that Government takes a personal interest in your well- 
being. (Applause.) It is an object of ambition that I 
enous and make the aequaintance of as many of the 
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Chiefs and Nobles of India as may be possible during my 
time. I like to know them in order to realise their position,— 
its advantages and its difficulties,—for it is attended by 
both,—and to appreciate their work. For this reason I 
make longer tours and wider diversions from the beaten 
tracks than some of my predecessors have done. I have 
spoken of the benefits that result to myself in the shape of 
increased knowledge, of greater sympathy, and of more in- 
telligent discrimination. I trust it is not avain hope that 
they may be in some measure reciprocal. (Applause). 
Many of the Chiefs and Thakurs, residing in out-of-the- 
way parts, and only brought into contact with the 
Agents of the Local Government, the Government of 
India in all Itkelihood appears to be a mysterious force 
that is seldom materialised into positive existence. To 
all such I should like to invest it with greater near- 
ness and actuality. I wish them all to realize that the 
Viceroy is not merely a figure-head of Imperial authority, but 
also their counsellor and friend, (Applause). If he comes 
and sees them and speaks to them in their own homes, they 
may realise that they are not overlooked or forgotten, but 
that they play their part,—and it is no mean part—in_ the 
collective administration of the Empire. (Renewed app- 
lause), Chiefs, the feature in Kathiawar, that struck me most 
last year, wasthe recognition among you, in spite of the 
minute sub-division of territory-jurisdiction and of many 
possible causes of disunion, of common interests and 
corporate Jife. The Chiefs in this province reminded me, 
in fact, of a sort of medieval guild, constituted for the pur. 
poses of co-operation in matters where the interests of all 
coincide, or that can best be advanced hy common, action. 
You have your anntal meeting of Parbhafis,—a species’ ‘of 


38 
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local Diet or Parliament—to discuss the administration of 
corporate funds. You have a fund known asthe States 
General Fund, contributed in fixed proportions by all. You 
have a system of railways, owned by different States and 
managed by a body upon which various proprietors are re- 
presented. Recently a convention has been concluded to 
facilitate the administration of justice between several Sta- 
tes, each enjoying separate jurisdiction of its own, at Raj- 
kote. This corporate existence is typified by the existence 
of a number of admirable buildings or institutions, designed 
for the welfare, not of one State only but ofall, There ts 
the Rajkumar College, where I spoke yesterday ; there is the 
Training College School for teachers; there is the Hospital 
for Women and Chemical Laboratory. These institutions 
have been founded by the liberality of individual Chiefs or 
donors and they are administered out of joint funds. | had 
the advantage of visiting the majority of them last Novem- 
ber. 


During the past year you have had presented to you an 
opportunity of displaying both collective energy and indivi- 
dual zeal in your encounter with the most serious famine that 
has afflicted Kathiawar since the famous visitation of 
1812-13. Two days ago I was inspecting the celebrated ins- 
criptions of Emperor Asoka on the great rock that lies at 
the foot of the holy hill of Girnar, In those edicts were en- 
joined, upon the people of the Emperor's vast dominions, 
lessons of charity, piety and the sparing of animal life. It is 
gratifying to me to. think that these precepts were not for- 
gotten in the recent distress by the Chieftains of Kathiawar. 
‘Rhey have, with rare exceptions, risen to and fulfilled their 
chhigetinas wader the able: laadasstiip and: sulijeet to constant 
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advice of Colonel Hunter (applause), in whom the Kathia- 
war States are about to lose a firm friend and the Govern: 
ment of India a most valued officer. All the machinery of 
famine works and famine relief with which we are now 80 
sorrowfully familiar, have been forthcoming in this province ; 
works and poor houses and hospitals have everywhere 
been opened throughout the past twelve months ; the infirm 
and the destitute have been cared for and means of livelt- 
hood have been offered to every man, woman and child whe 
had hands with which to work. Advances have been made 
to help ruined cultivators to start again in the world; and in 
generous interpretation of their obligations, several of the 
Darbars have not shrunk from incurring heavy debts. Here 
as elsewhere the famine has taught us lessons which should 
be valuable for the future. It is sometimes disputed whether 
railways or irrigation are of greater service in the prevention 
of drought. This is a very barren and senseless controversy, 
since it may fairly be said that neither is a preventive at all. 
On the present occasion, famine struck a great many areas 
in India, where there were excellent railway communica- 
tions and abundance of tanks : but the water dried up in thé 
tanks just when it was most wanted; while railways, though 
they could bring grain to the famished peasant, could not 
make it germinate in parched and moistureless soil. But I 
venture to say that if there is a part of India where both 
railways and tanks efficiently demonstrated their value id 
time of famine, it was here. The railways pouredin grain 
from distant markets with a regularity that kept prices at a 
point, consistently lower than in the dearth of 1£97; and if 
there was any chiefin Kathiawar, who was diffident about 
forward railway policy, I think that his doubts must have 
been removed during the past simmer. He has only to look 
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uo the records of the great famine of 1813, when Kathiawar 
parents sold their children and men killed and devoured 
each other, to realize the full meaning and the value of a 
constant and cheap supply of grain. As regards irrigation, 
the experience of the past year should also have taught you 
the necessity of storing rain-water in irrigation tanks 
wherever contours of land are favourable. Such works will 
not obviate famine, but they will greatly mitigate its inten- 
sity. There is another lesson which, I hope, that the 
famine has taught you, and that is the positive necessity of 
laying by a portion of your incomes in every year, as an 
emergency fund, to meet these suddenand terrible straits. 
The fascination of living up to one’s income is well known 
in all classes and countries. That of living in excess of it, 
is also not without its votaries among Native Chiefs; but 
when famine ensues, a rude awakening comes; for, an 
exhausted treasury is powerless to meet the demands that fall 
thick and fast upon it, and the State is thereupon burdened 
with debt that may hamper its development for years to 
come. On the present occasion there has necessarily been 
considerable recourse to loans. The finances of some of the 
States, greatly to tueir credit, were able to weather the 
storm without any recourse to outside assistance; but they 
were in the minority. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of India has rendered you every possible assistance in 
its power. I have myself kept a most careful watch upon the 
requisitions of Native States in all parts of India where 
there has been famine; and I think it will be conceded 
without demur that, while avoiding prodigality or slackness, 
we have neither grudged nor stinted our help. (Ap- 
plause). Apart from loans, made by local funds in the Kathi- 
awar Agency, which amounted to nearly 11 lakhs and the 
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private loans, guaranteed by the Agency, which amounted 
to 40} lakhs more, the Imperial Exchequer has lent to 
Kathiawar Chiefs sums of money which, excluding such 
loans as have already been repaid, represent still an out- 
Standing debt of nearly 50 lakhs of rupees. I think, therefore, 
it may truly be said that we have all pulled heartily together 
in the peril, the supreme Government, the Local Govern- 
ment, Chiefs and people, in order to tide the province over 
its dark hour of misfortune. And in this loyal co-operation 
in the cause of suffering humanity, I find a solacein contem- 
plating the trials of the last year as well as a hopeful augury 
for the future, Chiefs of Kathiawar, I should not come here 
as Viceroy of India, were I not confident that my message 
to you was one of sympathy and encouragement. You are 
representatives, in this part of India, of a system of which no 
one isa more convinced supporter than myself. I ama firm 
believer inthe policy which has guaranteed the integrity, 
has insured the succession and has built up the fortunes of 
Native States. I regard the advantage accruing from the 
secure existence of those States, as mutual in the case of 
Chiefs ind States. It is obvious since old families and 
traditions are thereby preserved, that a link is maintained 
with the past that is greatly cherished by the people and 
an opening is given for the employment of native talent 
which the British system does not always or equally provide. 
But to us also the gain is indubitable, since the strain of the 
Government is thereby lessened. Full scope is provided 
for the exercise of the energies that might otherwise be lost 
to the Government. The perils of excessive uniformity and 
undue centralisation are avoided and greater administrative 
flexibility ensues. So long as these views are held,—and | 
doubt if any of my successors will ever repudiate them— 
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Native States should find, in the consciousness of their 
security, a stimulus to energy and to well-doing. They 
should fortify the sympathies of the Government by deser- 
ving them, To weaken this support, would be to commita 
suicidal crime. If Native States, however, are to accept this 
standard, itis obvious that they must keep pace with the 
age. They cannot dawdle behind and act as a drag upon 
inevitable progress. They are links in the chain of Imperial 
administration. It would never do for British links to be 
strong and native links weak, or vice versa. As the chain 
goes on lengthening and the strains put upon every part 
of it increases, so is uniformity of quality and fibre essential ; 
otherwise unsound links will snap. I therefore think and 
I lose no opportunity of impressing upon Indian Chiefs that 
a very clear and positive duty devolves upon them. It is 
not limited to the perpetuation of their dynasties or the 
maintenance of their Raj—they must not rest content with 
keeping things going in their time. Their duty is one, not 
of passive acceptance of an established place in the Impe- 
rial system, but of an active and vigorous co-operation 
in the discharge of its onerous responsibilities. When 
wrong things go on in British India, the light of public criti- 
cism beats fiercely upon the offending person or spot, 
Native States have no right to claim any immunity from the 
game process. It is no defence to say that the standards 
there are lower and that as censors we must be less exacting. 
That would be anadmission of the inferiority of the part 
played by the States in the Imperial scheme, whereas the 
whole of my contention rests upon its equality, and the 
whole of my desire is to make itendure. In Kathiawar it is 
gratifying to me to think that these propositions, which | 
regard as fundamental principles of Indian statescraft, are 
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generally accepted ; and that the majority of the Chiefs and 
Thakurs, whom I am addressing, are already engaged in 
putting them into operation. (Applause). 


Holding the views that 1 do, 1 welcome nothing more 
than the opportunity of giving such encouragement, as lies 
in my power as the head of Government, to those who have 
it in their power so greatly to help and encourage me. I hope 
that I have not been remiss in this direction. There has 
never been a year in the Indian history when the loyalty of 
the Indian Princes and people has been more triumphantly 
vindicated and aroused by the stirring events that were 
passing in foreign lands and thrilled bya sense of partnership 
in the British Empire, They have freely offered their troops, 
their resources, and their own swords for the service of the 
Queen both in Africaand in Asia. (Applause), It has not 
been possible to accept all these offers ; and indeed, in South 
Africa it was not possible to accept many; but the war in 
China has presented me with an oppurtunity of showing how 


greatly Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s Government have 
valued these demonstrations of loyalty which I was not slow 
to seize. [t will always remain asource of pride to me to 
have been instrumental in persuading them for the first time 
to send the Imperial Service Troops outside of these shores. 
I frankly admit that itis not the purpose for which those 
contingents were originally raised. Tney were offered by 
the Chiefs and accepted by Government to take part in the 
defence of India ; but opportunities that we can furnish for 
their employment in India or upon the Indian frontiers are 
few and far between ; and when the Chiefs came forward and 
begged to be alfowed to share the larger responsibilities of 
the Empire and to vindicate their foyalty upom-a wider fleld, 
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he would, I think, have been a -sstiecioud narrow-minded 
pedant who, on such an occasion, w&Q Whave damped their 
enthusiasm or waved aside the offer... {t was, therefore, with 
peculiar pleasure that I urged Her Majesty’s Government to 
accept the offers, so spontaneously and yenerously made, 
and that I have since superintended the despatch to China 
of picked Contingents from the Imperial Service Forces. 
Kathiawar did not take part in this particular con- 
tribution (Applause); but in the South African War, 
the Chiefs had already shown the spirit by which they 
were animated. From the relatively small force of the 
Imperial Service Cavalry that are maintaind by the 
Chiefs of this province, Junagadh gave 15 horses for South 
Africa ; Bhavnagar contributed 100 horses, as well as 50 to 
Lumsden’s Horse, and the Indian Government borrowed 35 
horses from Jumnagar. You have, therefore, not been left 
outside of the great movement that has throughout the past 
year swept like a mighty tide from one end of the British 
Empire to the other. (Applause’. You have contributed 
your share to its volume and its strength. I am now arrang: 
ing fora despatch to Australia of a selected Contingent of 100 
Officers and Non-commissioned officers of the Native Army 
and the Imperial Service Troops wha have been invited 
by the Colonial authorities as guests ofthe new Federal 
Government of Australia, to assist on the Ist of January at 
the inauguration of the new Commonwealth. It will bea 
fitting thing that on the day when the new off-shoot of the 
British Empire isto start into official being, the festival 
should be graced by the presence of those who will symbolise 
the part that has been played in the consolidstion of the 
parent fabric by Indian swords and by India’s sons. (Ap- 


plause). It is, therefore, in a memorable year, Chiefs ind 
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Nobles of Kathiawar, that I have come hither to address 
you—the year that has been one of anxiety and suffering, 
but that has also been one of noble devotion and recognition 
of higher aims, If it has been sorrow to me to observe pain 
and anguish, it has also been acomfort to note the spirit 
which they have engendered, and to have touched the instru- 
ment whose chords have thrilled to so sublime atune, I 
take this opportunity, therefore, through you, of thanking the 
Chiefs of India for the part that they have played in a year 
that fitly marks the passing away of an old century and the 
opening of anew. A hundred years hence may it be in the 
power of some successor of mine to speak to the Indian 
Princes and people in the language of similar good cheer 
and congratulation. (Loud applause), 


CONTENTS OF THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL. 


[On the 26th February, 1901, there was a large gathering at the 
Dalhousie Institute to hear His Excellency explain the contents of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall. His Honour Sir John Woodburn, the Pre- 
Sident, invited His Excellency to speak. Lord Curzon delivered the 
following speech] :— 


I do not think it necessary to say much about the general 
question of the proposed Memorial Hall to Queen |Vic- 
toria in Calcutta. A good deal of the doubt or misconcep- 


tion that at first existed arose from ignorance of the real] 
nature of the plan. This has been in the main dissipated by 
the publication of the full text of the original Memorandum 
and of the proceedings at our meeting of February 6th in the 
Calcutta Town Hall. There only remain a few points, in 


this connection upon which something may be added. It is 
39 
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quite clear, and as I have before said, very natural and pro- 
per, that different parts of India and different focalities 
should institute their own Memorials although it is not always 
easy to determine what they shall be. The question before 
us, and before me in particular, was whether there should be 
a National Memorial as well. Now, gentlemen, my view was 
that this was an occasion on which India would desire not 
merely to express its deep devotion to the late Queen’s me- 


mory, but also to demonstrate to the world, in some striking 
manner, the truth of that Imperial unity which was so large- 


ly the creation of her personality and reign. Had each pro- 
vince been left exclusively to erect its own memorial, and 


had no effort been made to concentrate the public sentiment 
in some grander conception, we should doubtless have had, 
as we shall have,a number of excellent funds, and institu- 
tions, and buildings. They would have presented the feelings 
and the generosity of the Individual province or locality, but 
they would not have condensed or typified the emotions of 
the nation. Visitors to India and posterity in general, would 
hear or know little about this fund or that trust, however 


considerable the original endowment subscribed ; the income 
derived from it, whether applied to charitable objects, or to 


the advancement of education or research, could benefit but 
a small number of persons out, of the population even of the 
province or district ; and so, in time, the name and memory 
of the Great and Good Queen would have faded out of the 
public mind, because there was no visible object to bring it 
perpetually under the eye of future generations. 


The case, therefore, for a National Memorial seemed to 
me to be a very strong one and nothing that I have read, or 
that has occurred since, has done anything to shake it. THe 
question next arose whether, an all-India Memorial being accep- 
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ted, itshould or should not have assumed a concrete shape. 
There is much, | think, to be said on both sides to this ques- 
tion; and we ourselves felt this so strongly that we decided to 
pronounce for neither to the exciusion of the other. 


All that we did was to give priority to the concrete 
Memorial, or in other words, to ensure its execution as 


a first charge upon the Fund. No one could say, none 
of us can yet tell, what will be the total sum that we shall 
collect, or whether it would have been adequate to the con- 
stitution of a capital fund the income accruing from which 
could be devoted to an object of really national service. 
Moveover, amid all the multiplicity of opinions, no one could 
inform us, and noone has yet been ableta decide, what 
should be the non-concrete object to which an all-[ndian con- 
tribution should be applied. And, if this difficulty has been 
felt by smaller communities, who are only called upon to 


express the desires or to provide for the needs of restricted 
areas, how much more does it apply, and on a hundredfold 


scale of magnitude, to the entire continent! I think, there- 
fore, it will be conceded that given the desirability of a 
National Memorial, we acted not unwisely in allowing priority 
to the concrete monument, leaving to subsequent discussion 
the allocation of the surplus funds that we may receive. 
Though I should not like to be too sanguine at the present 
Stage, it seems to me to be not at all improbable that we 
may be presented with a total sum large enough to enable us 
after building the hall to do something substantial in the 
interests of charity ; and no one will be better pleased than 
myself if this is the result, I have devoted much anxious 
thought to a consideration of the numerous suggestions that 
have been made. I had read many scores, if not hundreds 


of these and have been struck by the fact that, meritorious as 
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many of them are, no two are identical. In other words, 
there is no sort of national unanimity on the subject. For 
* the present I am disposed to think—if there be surplus—that 
we shall find it difficult to fix upon a better object to which 
to devote it than the Indian people’s Famine Trust, which 
was inaugurated by that splendid donation from the Mahara- 
ja of Jaipur last year. Famine is the one great calamity that 
is capable of attacking the whole country. Its relief is the 
one great charitable boon that will affect not isolated units, 
or even hundreds or thousands, but millions, Moreover, the 
objects of the Famine Relief Trust are outside of, and do not 
conflict with, the proper sphere of Government duty. These, 
however, are only my own ideas ; and I give them for what 
they may be worth, 


As regards Technical Education, I have not a word to 
Say against an object in itself so admirable. It is in many 
ways the need of the future in India. ButI have this to say 
about it at the present stage. The interest of no fund that 
might be accumulated could possibly provide for more than 
the educaticn of an infinitesimal minority, per annum, among 
the youths of India. The principles upon which they are to 
be trained, and the openings that might be-found for their 
professional abilities and attainments, are not yet determined: 
and even in England, after [5 years of struggle and discussion 
are still in a fluid state. Finally, I hardly think it fair to con. 
nect the desire to commemorate the Queen’s name with a task 
that has no definite association with her memory, and that is 
60 pre-eminently the duty of the Government and of the com- 
munity in combination, as that of providing for the education 
of a particular section of the population.Some people talk and 
write as though technical instruction were going to solve the 
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Indian agrarian problem, and to convert millions of needy 
peasants into flourishing artisans. Gentlemen, long after every 
one in this room has mouldered into dust, the economic prob- 
lem will confront the rulers of India, It is not to be solved by 
a batch of Institutes or a cluster of Polytechnics. They will 
scarcely produce a ripple in the great ocean of social and in- 
dustrial forces. Indeed, if they were to fail orto remain 
empty, as might conceivably be the case at this stage of our 
evolution, and as has been the case with some of the prema- 
ture experiments already made, where would the memory and 
honour of Queen Victoria be ? Technical education is a 
problem that must be met by the patient and combined 
efforts of the Supreme Government, the Local Governments, 
Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Commerce, 
mercantile firms, and philanthropic and enterprising men. Let 
us all give to it that attention, but do not let us use the 


Queen’s name to absolve us from our legitimate responsibi- 
lities. 


It seems to me therefore, that if we succeed in raising a 
great National Fund which is partly devoted to the building 
of tke Victoria Hall, and partly tothe still further endow- 
ment of the Famine Trust, we shall at the same time, have 
erected# an impressive and enduring memorial to the name of 
Queen Victoria, and shall have consecrated the feelings 
aroused by her death to the service of the people in a man- 
ner that will beneficially affect the largest number, In the 
meantime, however, I have no desire to pronounce with final- 
ity upon] the secondary or utilitarian object ; and while our 
funds are accumulating, I shall be very glad to profit by the 
advice that will doubtless continue to reach me from many 
influential quarters. 
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Next | come to the question whether, presuming an all- 
Indian Memorial to be desirable it was for the Viceroy to 
place himself at the head of the movement. I must leave this 
delicate question to be decided by the voice of others, not 
by my own. Perhaps after all the result will be the most 
conclusive answer. All I would say at this moment is that 
if the position of the Viceroy is to be what in my opinion it 
ought to be the opportunity of fusing and giving expression 
to the aspirations of the entire community isone that he 
should be proud to seize, and that, ifin some quarters it be 
said ‘that he should have left the movement to ferment and 
to come to a head as best it could, I suspect that, had this 
advice been followed, it would have been said ina good many 
other quarters that he had signally failed to realise the 
unique opportunities of his position, and had allowed a 
golden occasion to slip by of vindicating the loyalty and the 
devotion of the Indian Empire to the British throne. 


I pass to another of the preliminary questions which 
it has seemed desirable to discuss. It appears to have 
been thought in some quarters that the scheme for a 
Victoria Hall in Calcutta has been snatched up, so to 
speak, in precipitate haste, and foisted almost without 
consideration upon the notice of the pnblic. This is far frona 
having been the case. This scheme was not for the first time 
conceived or matured during the fortnight that elapsed be- 
tween the death of Her Majesty the Queen and the Town Hall 
Meeting. On the contrary, it has rarely been out of my mind 
during the two years in which I have been in India. I had 
been collecting information, consulting individuals, working 
out all the possible ramifications of the proposal, long before 
the Queen was smitten by her last fatal illness. I had, of 
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course, no idea at that time of proposing such a building as a 
permanent Memorial to the Queen, because so: marvellous 
was her vitality that such an idea as her early decease had 
never entered into our minds. But I had hoped, before leav- 
ing India, to carry the idea into execution as a fulfilment of 
what I regard as a great Imperial duty, viz.,the handing down 
to posterity of what the past has failed to provide for {us, 
that is a standing record of our wonderful history, a visible 
monument of Indian glories, andy an illustration, more elo- 
quent than any spoken address or printed page, tof the lessons 


of public patriotism and civic duty. I had even gone so far 
as to talk over this scheme with friends, to prepare designs 


for abuilding, and to think of where it might be placed, 
Then came the death of the Queen; and then it was that, 
not merely in my own mind, but in that of the representative 
persons whom I consulted, the idea took shape that we were 
already in possession of the germ of a great Imperial Memo- 


rial, worthy of Queen Victoria and worthy of India. It was, 
therefore, no sudden to incohate project that was submitted 


to the Calcutta Meeting. Onthe contrary how complete it 


was, the information that I[ shall presently place before you 
will enable you to judge. 


There is only one other prefatory question to which it 
is necessary to advert. I have seen it asked why, instead of 
suggesting a scheme to others, | did not write to all the 


Princes and Governors, and leading men, and ask them to 
suggest one to me, and then decide according to the nature 


of their replies, Gentlemen, I.invite you soberly to consider 
what the contents of such a post bag would have been. It 
needs no intuition to discern that I should have received not 
the scheme but one hundred, and I dare say as many more. 
And then a representative Committee would have had to be 
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convened in order to discuss these schemes. It would have 
taken some weeks to assemble. [ts deliberation would prob- 
ably have taken as many months and meanwhile where 
would the enthusiasm and the liberality of the people have 
been ? We all know that even the noblest emotions are apt 
to dwindle off to be chilled ifan outlet is not provided for 
them while they are still warm and a course more likely to 
freeze the heart of the generous Indian public than that 
which has been suggested, I cannot imagine, 


From this brief discussion of what 1 have called 
preliminary questions, | now pass on to a more detailed 
examination of the scheme of a Victoria Hall as it 
exists in the minds of those who have originated it. 
And the first subject to which | shall address myself is this. 
What willbe the contents of the building when raised? I 
shall next ask where and how can they be procured ; and 
having attempted to answer both these questions | 
shall, I trust, have left a clear impression in the mind 
of the public both as to what the scheme is and as 
to what is not. Even among those who have warmly 
supported the idea, some doubts have been expressed on 
these points. “You are going to build a magnificent hall 
which will only be a second-class‘ museum or an empty shell. 
You talk of collecting Indian relics and trophies, where are 
they ? You want to commemorate great men and great 
events, who and what are they ?”’ These are the sort of 
questions—and I do not regard them as unreasonable—that 
have been addressed to me, Indeed in some quarters there has 
been an attempt to throw ridicule upon the entire scheme, | 
shall, I hope, be able to show these critics that there is no 
ground for their unfriendly suspicions; and that all India may 
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legitimately be asked to co-operate in a movement which, if 
its help be given, may easily be endowed with a truly 
cosmopolitan character, which will have a most practical as 


well as a sentimental side, and will contain not trash but 
treasures, 


The building will be called the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
It will therefore, 1 think, be befitting that a central ora 
central space should be devotedto the mementoes of Her 
Majesty the Queen. Whether or not the statue of the Queen 
that has already been executed shall be erected inside or out- 
side this building, is a matter that will remain over for subse- 


quent decision. Probably it will remain outside. A separate 
representation of Her Majesty might perhaps be placed inside 
the hall. Around it might be grouped memorials of her reign. 
It might be possible to secure autograph letters from her to 
the various Governors-General and Viceroys who have had 
the honour to serve her. I, at any rate, shall be ‘prepared to 


contribute, as the last. Some other personal relics we may 
be so fortunate as to secure. Upon the walls of this hall might 


be inscribed in letters of gold upon marble or upon bronze, 
both in English and in the different vernaculars, the famous 
Proclamation of 1858, and such other messages as the Queen 
has, at various times, addressed to the Indian people. If the 
Original are procurable they might be placed in glass-cases 
below. The Emperor Asoka has spoken to posterity for 
2,200 years, through his incriptions on rock and on stone. 
Why should not Queen Victoria do the same? 


1 have, on a previous occasion, observed that the 
Memorial Hall would be devoted to the commemoration of 
notable events and remarkable men,both Indian and Europeag, 


ia the history of this country. I will now proceed to indigate 
49 
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the character of the incidents and the personality of the 
individuals, who may perhaps be held worthy of this honor 
and the manner in which it may be conferred. At the begin- 
ning it is almost necessary to drawa line which shall 
be the starting point of our historical procession. I 
may say at once that the idea is not to convert this Hall into 
an Archeological Museum, or to compete with the various 
institutions of that character that already exist in different 
parts of the country. I conceive it to be impracticable in a 
single build ng to convey a synopsis of all Indian history 
from the time of the Aryan immigration to the days of 
electric tramways and motor cars. I have not the slightest 
desire to accumulate here Buddhistic sculptures, or imple- 
ments of the bronze and stone ages, They will find their 
home more fitly in the Imperial and Provincial Museums. 
Similarly, t do not think that we can include representations 
ofthe legendary and quasi-mythological epochs of Indian 
histery, the period in fact of the epics. Anything that dates 
from those days can only be a copy of originals existing else- 
where, or can have what is in the matin an antiquarian rather 
than historical interest. In practice it will I think, be found 
that the earliest Cate from which it will be possible to ac- 
cumulate any sort of orizinal record, will be the foundation 
of the Mogul dynasty. We may begin with Baber, and from 
then we may continue to the present date. Through out the 
world progress seems to have taken a definite leap forward 
at about the same epoch : and the situation will be much the 
same as though in England we began to make a collection 
with the Tudors, in Russia with Ivan the Terrible, in France 
with Francis I, in Germany with Charles V. in Turkey with 
Solyman the Magaificent, in Persia with the Sefavi dynasty, 


se - © 


in Japan with Tyeyasu. 
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1 will first take Indian history. It ought, I think, to be 
Possible to obtain some records of every period and every 
dynasty from the Moguls to the present day. These records 
would take the form of paintings, enamels, sculptures, manus- 
cripts, and personal relics and belongings. I have heard of 
their being offered for sale in India in recent years the head- 
dress of Akbar and the armour of Jehangir. Passing to 
the Mahratta ascendency, we should procure, portraits of 
Sivaji and the leading Mahratta princes, generals, and states- 
men. Then, if we turn to Sikhs, we should have similar 
memorials of the leading Gurus from Nanak to Guru Govind, 
of Maharajas Runjit Singh, Sher Singh, and Golap Singh of 
of Jammu and Kashmir, All of these are, I believe procurable. 
From Rajaputana we should collect memorials of Rana 
Pertab of Mewar, Raja Man Singh and SiwaiJdai S‘ngh, the 
astronomer, of Jaipur, Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 
From Gwalior we should desire to commemorate Mahadaji 
Rao Scindia and Dowlat Rao Scindia ; from Bhopal the 
Nawab Sikandra Begum, from Hyderabad Asaf Jah, the 


first Nizam. For my own part I should not hesitate fora 
moment to include those who have fought against the British 
provided their memorics are not sullied with dishonour or 


crime. I would not admit so much as the fringe of the 
pagri of a ruffian alike the Nana Sahib. But I would gladly 
include memorials of the brave Rant of Jhansi and of Hyder 
Ali and Tippu Sultan of Mysore. There js, | believe, a very 
interesting picture of the death of Tippu at Seringapatam 
in the palace of the Nawab of Murshidabad. If we come to 
more modern times, I have already collected, with tre aid 
of those gentlemen who have been good enough to advise me, 
alist of the names of eminent Indian statesmen, writers, 


poets, administrators, judges, religious reformers and philan- 
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thropists who might be entitled to commemoration in such a 
Vathalla. I will mention a few typical names alone. Omichund 
the great Bengal banker in the days of Lord Clive, Ali Verdi 
Khan, Raja Naba Kissen, Mir Jafar, Chaitanya, the founder 
of Vishnuism, Dwarkanath Tagore, Ram Mohun.-Roy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, who died in England, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whose portrait is in the Town Hall, Rajendra 
Lal Mitra, the antiquarian, Raja Krishna Chandra, Sir 
Syed Ahmed, the founder of the Aligarh College, Romesh 
Chunder Mitra, the distinguished Judge. To these might be 
added the more eminent of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
and of the Talukdars of Oudh. Inthe memorandum pre- 
viously issued were mentioned the names of well-known 
statesmen or public characters, such as Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir 
Madhava Rao, Sir Salar Jang, Sir Jamsetjee Jejheebhoy. 


I now pass to British History. Here we shall endeavour 
to secure portraits, or busts, or mementoes—and where the 
originals are not forthcoming reproductions may perhaps be 
available—of the long line of distinguished men who have 
made the British Empire in India. They will fall into several 
categories ; the pioneers of commerce and empire—-such as 
Sir T. Roe, Job Charnock, Sir Josiah Child ; Governors, 
Governors-General, and Viceroys from Governor Holwell 
and Lord Clive to modern times; famous personages, such 
as Sir Philip Francis and Sir Elijah Impey ; eminent Gover- 
nors or Lieutenant-Governors or administrators of the pro- 
vinces—such names, for instance, as Thomas Pitt, the 
grandfather of Lord Chatham, Sir Thomas Munro, and 
Streynsham Master from Madras ; Sir John Malcolm, Moun- 
tstuart Elphinstone, Sir Bartle Frere, Slr Richard Temple 
from Bombay ; Sir Henry Lawrence, James Thomason, Sir 
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Ashley Eden, Sir Henry Ramsay from other provinces, 
There will be a category of great Generals and soldiers of 
whom I may instance a few—Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, Lord Lake ; Lord 
Harris, Lord Keane, Sir David Ochterlony, Sir Charles 
Napier, Sir James Outram, Lord Gough, Sir Henry Have- 
lock, Sir Colin Campbell, (Lord Clyde), Sir Hugh Roe 
(Lord Strathnairn), Lord Roberts. There will be frontier 
heroes; such as Sir Herbert Edwards, Colonel Jaics 
Skinner, Colonel John Jacob, and General John Nicholson: 
military adventurers such as the famous George Thomas who 
rose from being a sailor and a cavalry leader te be Raja uf 
Hansi, and the cluster of foreigners who entered the service 
of Mysore, the Maharattas and Ranjit Singh. There will be the 
men of letters, and science, historians, such as Orme, Tob, 
Sleeman, Elliot, James Mill, Lord Macaulay, Sir John Kaye, 
Sir William Hunter ; students or scholars or antiquarians, 
such as Sir William Jones, James Rennef!, H. H. Wilson, H. 
T. Colebrooke, James Prinsep, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
Professor Max Muller, Professor Monier Williams, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Sir Henry Yule; financiers such as James Wilson 
jurists such as Sir Henry Maine and Sir James Stephen; ex- 
plorers and pioneers, such as Capt. ‘John Wood, Alexander 
Burnes, Moorcro Hayward Sir Joseph Hooker; reformers and 
philanthropists, churchmen and missionaries, such as John 
Clark Marshman Carey, David Hare, Dr. Duff, Bishops Heber 
and Cotton. These are only afew of the names that have 
occured to me, and are neither a complete nor an exhaustive 
list. They are merely typical instances of the service and 
the character that have helped to build up the fabric of 
British dominion in India and that seem to me to be entitled 
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to the honour of grateful commemoration at the hands of 


posterity, 


And now having specified the type of persons whom it is 
proposed to honour Jet me pass on to the methods by which 
it may be done. One or more of the galleries of the Victoria 
Hall will doubtless be devoted to sculpture. Here will be 
collected the life-size figures, or the busts and medallions, of 
great men. A large number of these memorials, as I shall 
show presently, are already in existence, and will, it is hoped, 
be available for our purpose. I shall indicate methods by 
which others may be procured. Cases will arise in the future 
in which a desire to commemorate some eminent person may 
not justify, either in the scope of the services rendered or in 
the extent of the money subscribed, the crowning honour of 
a statue on the maidan. The busts of such persons will 
appropriately be placed in the sculpture gallery of the Victo- 
ria Hall, 


A second gallery or galleries will be devoted to paintings, 
engravings, prints, and pictorial representations in general 
both of persons and of scenes. Here will be hung original 
pictures and likenesses ; or where these are not procurable, 
copies of such. There are still scattered about in Calcutta 
and Bengal, and I daresay in other parts of India, quite a 
number of oil paintings, dating from the endof the last 
century and the beginning of this, commemorative of interest 
ing persons and events. Now and then these find thcir way 
into the auction-room, More commonly they rot into decay. 
It is possible, in mezzotints and stipple and line engravings to 
recover almost a continuous history of Anglo-Indian worthies, 
battles, sieges, landscapes, buildings, forts, and scenes during 
the last 200 years, : 
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While speaking of pictorial representatation, it has been 
suggested to me thataround the open corridors of the inner 
Courts and quadrangles of the building might be depicted 
frescoes of memorable incidents or events. Fresco-painting 
ig an at in which the Indian craftsman once excelled. 
Witness the pictured caves of Ajunta, the painted walls and 
ceilings of Fathepur Sikri, the decorated pavilions of Agra and 
Delhi, the brilliant Summer-house of Tippu at Seringapatam, 
This art is not extinct in India, and is being fostered and 
revivified in Institutes and Schools of Art. I do not see why 
great historic scenes such as the the three battles of Panipat 
or tne battles of Plassey, Sobraon, Assaye, Miani, the self- 
immolation of Rani Pudmin, and the women of Chitore, the 
Rahtor Queen closing the city gates against her husband 
when he returned defeated, the first audience of British 
factors with the Great Mogul, the relief of the Residency at 
Lucknow, the Proclamation of the Queen at Allahbad in 1858, 
the Delhi Durbar of 1877 should not be thus commemorated, 
Precautions would have to be taken for the proper conserva- 
tion of the frescoes during the rains. If pigments were found 


to be an unsuitable medium, however applied, resource might 
be had to mosaics. Should more durable memorials still be 


preferred, it might be decided to fix bronze or copper plates 
in panels on the inner walls, containing inscriptions cr bas- 


reliefs, dedicated to memorable scenes. 


In the centre of the galleries that are occupied by 
paintings, or in adjoining rooms, | suggest thatthere should 
be placed stands and cases, with glass lids, containing the 
correspondence and hand-writing, the personal relics and 
trophies and belongings of great men. It ought to be possible 
to procure autograph letters of all the Governors-General and 
Viceroys of India, and of the majority of those whose names 
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have already been mentioned. Miniatures, articles, of 
costume, objects that belonged in life-time to the deceased, 
and that recall his personality or his career—all of these will 
fitly appear in such a collection. I may mention as an illus- 
tration the objects that are exhibited in the King’s Library 
at the British Museum, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and in many kindred institutions. 


A wider extension of the same principle may be applied 
to the commemoration of historical events. I should like to 
exhibit the originals, or where these cannot be procured, 
copies of Treaties, and Sanads, and Charters. I fancy that 
the original Charter of Queen Elizabeth of 3lst December 
1600 to the merchants of the East India Company is no 
longer extant, and that the earliest surviving grant is that of 
Charles II in 1661. Excellent facsimiles have been made in 
England of several of these documents. It may be noted in 
passing that the copy of Magna Charta which is exhibited in 
the British Museum is not the original, but only a reproduc. 
tion. The oldest extant MS., which is itself not the original, 
is kept under lock and key in a fire-proof safe elsewhere. A 
great many original documents are, however, in the posses- 
sion of the Government of India or of the India Office at 
home; and a selection of the more interesting or important 
might be made from these. As regards earlier Indian histoty 
we may perhaps be so fortunate as to come into possession, 
or may be favoured with the loan, of Oriental manuscripts of 
which there are still a great many in this country, though, 
from lack of care and of means fot collecting them, the 
majority have either perished or are fast leaving the country. 


From documents or manustcripts it is a natural 
transition to maps and plans, both Native and Bueo- 
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pean. It should not be difficult to collect, either in original 
or in duplicate a complete set of all the maps of Calcutta from 
the beginnins of the [8th century to the present day. Simi- 
lar plans should be procurable of Fort St. George at Madras 
and of Bombay, and of many other factories, cities, and forts 
throughout the country. There is no means of studying local 
histoty and topography to compare with that of maps and 


I should hope that we might acquire and exhibit a first rate 
collection. 


Side by side with maps I should be inclined to place 
newspapers. We could not hope to make any complete collec- 
tion. That is the function of a Lbrary or of a museum. But 
acare:ul selection of some of thetrarer or more interesting 
Specimens might throw valuable sidelights upon the past. 
Coins might also be every properly tncluded. Here we might 
make an exception and penetrate even further back than the 
Mogul days. A Microcosm of the history of [ndia through 
all the ages might be constructed from a classified exhibit of 
the different coins that have been current ta India, Bactrian, 
Indo-Bactriau, Hindu, Afyhan, Mogul and finally British, in- 
cluding a specimen of every coin that has been struck in 
India during the Queen’s reign. From the contents of a few 
cases we might grasp the outlines of history more vividly 


than from a library of books. 


Among other objects that have occurred to have been 
suggested to me, I may mention musical instruments and 
porcelain. To some extent these are rather on the line be- 
tween a historical yallery, which the Victoria Hall is intended 
to be, and a museum of the arts. Both, however, have a defl- 
nite historical bearing. In a countuy where music has reach- 


ed such a high pitch of development as in India, a collection. 
4] 
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of native instruments is in-a certain sense a page of history. 
In the case of China it may be even more so. For instance, 
there is 00 more intere ting record than the few surviving 
pieces of the magnificent dinner services that were used in 
the time of the old East India Company: We have only a 
few specimens left in Government House, the bulk having 
long ago perished, There used to bea great deal at Madras 
but what little of this was left has, I bevweve, drifted to Lon. 
don. 

And now I pass to what I hope may be a leading feature 
of the Victoria Hall. Several of the Indian Princes have 


already subscribed to the Central Memorial Fund. I have 
little douot that many more will do so. IT have observed in 


those organs of the Press which have addressed themselves 
to belittling this scheme, the suygestion that pressure has 
been, or-will be, brought upon Princes or Durbars to contri- 
bute. This insinuation is both ungenerous and unjust. No 
solicitation has been or will be made. It is open toa Native 
Chief te join or to stand aloof as he pleases. He is not Itkely 
to set befure himself any other standard than the measure of 
his own desire to join in a National Memorial to the Queen. 
That their contributions will not be devoted to an ubject in 
which they will bear no part or share will be evident from 
what I am about to say. The wonderful history of the Native 
States, the splendour of their courts, the achievement of 
their great men, can only fitfully be gatt.ered by the visitor to 
India or even by the resident in the country, from visits to 
their capitals and courts. I should like to constitute a Prin- 
ces’ Court or Gallery in the Victoria Hall, where such me- 
morials should be collected as the Princes were willing to 
contribute or to lend. We might collect pictures of leading 
Princes and Cniefs. We might commemyrate notable eveats 
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in their dynasties and lives. They might be willing in some 
cases to presentus from their armouries with duplicates 
of the large collections that are there  comnatined. 
spears and battle axes, and swords, shields and horse-trap- 
pings and coats of mail—these are the abundant relics, in 
India and elsewhere, of an age of chivalry. Where gifts are 
not found possible, the Caiefs might be prepared, as is 80 
eften done by the Royal Family, by noblemen, and by rich 
collectors in England, to allow a portion of their collections 
to appear on temporary |oan, the lender being, of course, put 
to no expense, and his possessions being returned co him at 


the termination of such period as he himself desired. 


Whatever be our success as regards native arms, I en- 
tertain no doubt of being able to amass a first-rate collectioa 
of British specimens. [ would propose to devute one yallery 
to a cairo i dlosical illustration of the histury of British Arms 
in this country. LI would present in cases a complete cullee- 
tion of B.itish unt’orms frm the days of the earliest sepcys 
of the Company to modera times. From the various arsenals 
it will be a mattter of eave to collect s ecimens of the mus- 
kets, carbines an! rifles, the powder flasks and pistols, the 
swords and lances, t.e canion and guns of the various phases 
of military fasnion in this country. An enclosed verandah in 
the fort at Lahore is so packed at present with Stkh trophies 
that everythins cannot be yot inside. Elsewhere military 
trophies are lying scattered about unhonoured and unknown, 
Inthe same gallery I would place a complete collection of 
British medals that have been prant2u for service in. this 
country and on its borders; and here too I should hope will 
reouse the tattered regimental banners that tell the tale of 
glory won, an.\ pass on an inspiration to successors. 
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Another very proper adjunct of the Vietoria Hall would 
be a collection of models, There are many objects of im- 
mense historic interest which we either cannot procure, be- 
cause they have vanished or could not introduce into our gal- 
leries because of their size and unsuitahility, These may very 
fitly be represented by models. Such models might, for in- 
stance, be made of the ships that have brought European 
merchants and adventurers to India, from the vessel in 
which Vasco de Gama first cast anckor in the Harbour of 
Calicut on May 20th, 1498, to the pioneer sloops a century 
later, of Captain James Lancaster and Sir Henry Middleton ; 
and from them to the four-masted sailing ships that sull lift 
their spars against the sunset on the Hugli, and the ocean 
liners whose smoking funnels bear the coiours of the British 
India and the P. and O. Nor need modeis' be con- 
fined to ships. Nothiug brings home more closely the 
stories of battlefields, and seiges, ani assaults at well 
ddsigned models The storming of Chitor or Gwalior, of 
Bhurtpur or Seringapatam, becumes a different thing to 
all of us, when we have the actual scene reproduced 
in miniature before our eyes. I shall certainly have 
placed in the Gallery a model of old For William in 
Calcutta, ofiwhich | am at present e igaged in identifying and 
demarcating the outlines. | remember when at Oxford secing 
in the Bodleian Library a white marble model of the Calcutta 
Cathedral according to the original and uncompleted design, 
But why it should it should repose at Oxford instead of 
Calcutta I do not know. 


: I have now dealt to the best of my ability with the 
principal categories of objects that appear to be suitable for 
inclusion in the Victoria Hall, Perhaps my hearers will be 
inclined to agree with the friend who after ] had unbosomed 
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myself to him on the matter, exclaimed to me : “ Why, the 
danger is that you will have, not too little, but too much !” 
I will now proceed to point out the sources from which these 
and similar objects may be procured. 


Two main channels of collection I have already indica- 
ted, namely, giftand loan. Many persons who would not be 
willing to part with cherished possessions might consent to 
lend them :and as the Bethnal Green and other museums, 
we might perhaps hope for a succession of such favours. 
Nevertheless, for the bulk of our exhibits we must look to gift 
or surchase. Fortunately we already possess the admir- 
able uncleus of sueh acollection as I have described in 
this place. Who can dcubt that the fine marble statue of 
Warren Hastings by Westmacott which, is now effectually 
concealed from public view in the southern portico of the 
Town Hall—a_ building which is itself condemned—rmnust 
find its way to the Victoria Hall? The same may be said of 
Becon's great marble figure of Lord Cornwallis in the ground 
floor of the same building, a masterpiece that is now stran- 
gely out of place amid dusty records and scribbling clerks. If 
the Town Hall be, as alleged, condemned, there are other 
portraits and busts that might very well be transferred to 
the new building, There are the pictures of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria herself and the Prince Consort which I be- 
lieved that she presented to the Town of Calcutta. Tnere are 
portraits of LordsClive and Lake now hanging on dark corners 
of the staircase of Dr. Duff and Dwarkanath Tagore. There are 
busts of James Prinsep and the Duke of Wellington. In the 
High Court are two pictures of Sir Elijah Impey, one by Ket- 
tie, the other by Zoffany. Perhaps the learned Judges might 
spare us one. The Asiatic Society, whom | am addressing te- 
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night in their plethora of treasures, possess no less than one. 
bust und three pictures of their founder, Sir Willinm jones, 
They might like to diffuse his name. Similarly they owa por- 
traits of four Governors-General, Warren Hastings, Lord 
Cernwallis, Lord Wellesley, and Lord Minto, which are 
now only seen by a few scores of persons, and which 
they might be willing to place on foaia for the edifi- 
cation of a larger public. I may next turn tothe building 
in which I am now speakin3s, and which was originally erect- 
ed wita very much the same object, viz., a National Valoalla, 
as the new Hall which we are about to raise. I do not 
think that any one will claim that it has quite succeeded in 
vindicating its initial claim. Lord Dalbousie’s Statue, which 
I see cpposite me, originally belonged to Government House, 
and surrendered by Sir John Lawrence to this building, after 
its completion in 1866. Separate funds were raised .fur the 
commemoration of Havelock and Nicholson and resulted in 
the busts of those two great men that we see before us. 
Chantrey’s beautiful statue of Lord Hastings whic stands 
int e entrace by which we all cine in, has nothia tu do 
with this building at all for the portico in which ic was placed 
was raised in Lord Amnierst’s time to hold the statu2 and 
the Dalhousie Institute was subsequently tackel on bevind 
it, Ite will, I think, be generally Sonceded that all tuese 
memorials will find a more appropriate and a more wortay 
home inthe Victoria Hall, [I may carry the same line of 
argument and illustration further. We have three busts of 
Sir T, Metcalic in tne Metcalle Hall. Having bought the 
place for G .Vernment, I shall be very gladto hard over one 
of them to the Victoria Hall. Metcalfe, the founder of a 
Free Press in India, ought. to ce commemorated there. 
Perhaps, too, we may appeal, for some friendly assistauca 
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ta the Bar Library. There, I believe, are to be found, unless 
they have already perished, If volunas of the minuascript 
notes of cases in the kand-writing of Mr. Justice Hyde. 
There is his transcript of the evidence of Warren Hastings 
and Barwell at the rrial of Nuncomar, and his ertry of the 
order for the execution of that ill-fated person IT believe that 
there is also in the High Court the original bond given by 
Bo'agi Das ta Nuncomar, which was pronounced a forgery 
at the trial. Sneaking of Warren Hastings, | have heen told 
that some years ago, and [ dare say still, unless they have 
been devoured by white ants, there were contained in the 
Collector’s Office at Chittagong, of all places in the world, 
quite a number of official decuments in tne writing of that 
great man and bearing his signature, with those of Francis: 
Barwell, Clavering, and Monson. Similar documents are, I 
doubt not, to be found in the almirahs or cupboards of many 
a district officer throushout the country and could, with a 
little search, be recovered from an oblivion which in a 
climate such as this is sooner or later synonymous with total 
destruction. T noticed a short time ago a cry of pain from 
a Midras paper at the idea that I might be going to indent 
upon Madras for the letters of Sir Thomas Muaro. WI 
and how does Madras show its reverence for that most 
interesting corres ondence ? By alloving it to repuse in a 
dingy cupboard in the Collector's Office at Salem. I have no 
desire to rub any place, or any society, or any individual, of 
that which may be dear to them. But I submit that we should 
at least treat Sir Thomas Munro better, for it would be difficult 
to treat him worse, than his own Presidency has done. 

] have said enough, | think, to indicate that in this coun- 
try, in recoid-rooms, in offices, and in kutcherries will be 
found a plentiful mine of documentary richness. Prom the 
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Imperial Library, and from the Foreign Office here we may 
be able to make a substantial contribution. Appeals in the 
newspapers will doubtless bring to our knowledge the exis- 
tence ef many objects ut present lost to the public view. In 
England I should make similar appeals. The India Office 
might be willing to restore to us some of the objects belong- 
ing to the old East India Company which are in their posses- 
sion, or to present us with co.ies or duplicates. [ would 
myseif undertake to write to the families or descendants cr 
living representatives of the remarkable men whom we may 
desire to commemorate. Learned Societies mihet Fe willing 
to contribute something to us from their abundance, Final- 
ly, there is perpetually passing through the hands of the 
London dealers and auctioneers a stream of interesting me- 
morials of the Anglo-Indian past, which attract no notice 
because they do not belong to celebrated collections, or 
because their owners are not known to fame, but upon which 
a careful watch might be kept by experts, appointed for the 
purpose, 

I entertain no shadow of a doubt that within ten years 


of the date upon which the doors of the Victoria Hall are 
opened there will, unless there be some grave inexplicable 


relapse in pubiic interest or in Competent supervision in the 
interim, be collected therein an exhibition that will be the 
pride of all India, and that will attract visitors to this place 
from all parts of the World. I should add that if sufficient 
means are forthcoming, I would certainly propose adequately 
to endow the bui-ding, so that a sum may be annually avail- 
able for adding to the contents, and maintaining them at a 
high standard cf excellence. 

I have now, | trust, said enough to show both what the 


Victoria Hall will be, and what it will not be. It will not be 
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museum of antiquities, fille 1 with undeciphered inscriptions 
and tronze idols and crumbling stones. It will not be an in- 


dustrial museum, stocked with samples of grains, and timbers, 


and manufactures. It will not be an art museum, crowded 


with metal ware of every description, witt muslins, and 


kinkobs, and silks, with pottery, and lacquer ware, and 


Kashmir shawls. It will not be a geological, or ethnographi- 


cal, or anthropological or architectural museum. All these 

objects are served by existing institutions; andIdo not 
H 

want to compete with or to denude any such fabric, The 


central idea of the Victoria Hallis that it .should be a 


Historical Museum, a national Gallery and that alone, and 


that it should exist not for the advertisement o} the present, 
but for the commemoration of that which is honourable and 
glorious in the past. Neither is it proposed to constitute the 
Victoria Hall, even while retaining its character asa Husto- 
rical Gallery, a museum a representative of all countries. We 
could not possibly collect the materials; many of them 


would not survive the Indian climate, and the .result 


would be an indescribable medley, wich would merely 


confuse instead of infurming and stimulating the senses. 
It is, I think, essential that the art, the science, the 
literature, the history, the men, the events which are 


therein commemorated must be those of India and of Great 


Britain in India alone. That is tne whole pith and marrow of 


the idea and [ veoture to think that it would be most unwise 
to depart from it. 


I must remove ansther misconception. Enquiries have 


been addressed to me as to whether there might not be 


incorporated with thia building a magnificent Imperial 


Library, where there should be collected all the notable 


works, in whatever language that have been written about 
42 . °. a 
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india, or that have been composed in the Indian vernacufare. 
The authors of these enquiries are perhaps unaware that I 
have already provided for this object. For nearly two years 
ago the nego iations have been proceeding for the acquiSt- 
tion of the Metcalfe Hall and its library by the Government. 
They are how on the verge of a happy termination We 
propose to *enovate and redecorate that handsome building ; 
to transfer to it the whole of the Imperial Library at present 
deposited in the Home Department of the Government of 
India; and to present it with an endowment sufficient to 
enable it within no very lengthy space of time, to become a 
really reoresentative collection of the literature that I have 
mentioned. We have obtained, through the good offices of 
the Home Goverument, tie s.rvices of a most competent 
Librarian from the British Mu.eum, and I hope, hefore 
I leave India, to have converted the Metcalle Hall intog 
Miniature edition of the Library and Reading Room in that 
Qreat institution, a place which shall be the heaven of 
Indian ard Anglo-Indian scholars, and the nursery of writers 
and students, Tuere is obviously, therefore, no need for 
adding a Library to the Victoria Hall, 


There is, however, one feature that m ght, I think, noe 
improperly be included in the building, Like mo-t structures 
of a similar character in Europe, it should probably possess a 
reully fine hall, distinct from the hall that is especially 
dedicated to the Queen. Such a hall might be used for the 
Chapters of the [idian Orders, for a great durnar, or tor any 
other cerem nial function, An organ might be pliced at one 
end for concerts «1.d choral periormances Upon occasions 
it might sa ‘ply a meeting ground for the public, much in the 
bame way as the Banqueting Hall ie used at Madras, 
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co 


As time passes on, benefactors miéa't adiven thie Hall 
with pictures af freisnet, and with the statues of rrinces 
nod great men I mayaditoiitia the Sutue LT hore that 
the leading Chiefs may b2 seen at Calcutta more frequently 
than in the past. [I have for some tim: been in negotiation 


for the curcase of Hasting’s House, the old country resi- 
dence of Wirrei Hastings, at Alipore: and if this transaction 
be satisfactorily concluded I propose to utilise the house which 
is a fine building, quite apart from its historical associa- 
tions, fer the occasional entertainment of the princes, 
who are always so lavish in their hospitality to the Viceroy as 
the guests of the Government of India in Calcutta. 


A few details only remain to be noticed, It is too early 
as yet to speak about the style of a building, when the money 
has not yet been subscribed with wiichitis to be raised, 
That will have to b: settled, as will most of the other points 
that I have raised, by a representative C»nmittee later on. 


There will probably, however, be general agreem-nt that it 
should be built o° the best and most solid) material, white 
marble for chace, and that it must beso coostructed as to 
reaist the deteriorating influences afa tropical climate. There 
must be unity of design in the plan, but seape must be left 
for later generations to add ta the orivinal structure should 
the oceasion arise. [t has already been announced that it is 
proposed to inscribe in a prominent place in the building the 
names of all sub cr bers of 3 lakh and upwaras. When the 
collection tas been made, cheap but full guide-b .oks w.ll be 
prepared both in English and in the vernacular, so as to tell 
the visitor where to go, and whatit is that ne is about to 
see. Finally the surrounding space will be converted iato 
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a beautiful garden, which, with due regard to the flower 
beds and lawns, should be accessible to all, and will be a 
joy and delight to the town. 


Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the scheme of the Victoria 
Hall, as it presents itself ta me, assisted by the able advice 
of the numerous authorities and scholars whom I have con- 
sulted. I hape ta have shown you that it will not be a merely 
sentimental creation, but that it will have a most utilitarian 
aspect as well. Thereig no more practical or busin2ss-like 
emotion than patriotism. I believe chat this building will 
give to all who enter it. whether English or Indians, a pride 
in their country, in addition to reminding them of the vene 
ration that atialke entertain for the great Sovereign in 
whose honour it was built. 7 believe that it will teach more 


history and better history than a= study-full of books. I be- 
lieve that it will appeal to the poor people just as directly as 


_tothe rich and that they will wander, wondering perhaps, 
but interested and receptive, thr ugh its halls. Lastly, | be- 
licve that it will do much to bind together the two races 
whom Providence, for its mysterious ends, has associated in 
the administration of this great Empire, and whose fusion 
has been so immeasurably enhanced by the example, the wis. 
‘dom and the influence of Queen Victoria. 

} will only add that I shall be most happy now or in the 
future to receive any communication or suyvgestions from 
any who may have useful light to throw upon the realisation 
of the scheme upon which we have embarked. 


SPESCH AT THE GUI_DHALL. 


aay 





[The following is the text of Lord Curzon’s speech at the 
Guildhall] :~— 


Y Lord Mayor, My Lor's , Ladies and, Gentlemen—Let 

me begiu by thanking the Chamberlain very wa’ mly for 

his kind reference to Lady Curzon. Though, as he remarked 

not officially present here to-day, she is yet in this hall to 
hear the courteous things that he said about her, and with 
which, in reference to the assistance she has rendered to me 
and to the work tuat she ha3 done in India, | venture cordi- 

ally to associate myself. (Cheers). My Lord Mayor, Ido not 
suppose that there is any honour whicha pub‘ic man can 

value more highly than che freedom of the City of London. No 
fee can purchase it, no conquerer can claim it as his own; it 
is the free gift of the Corporation of the preatest city in the 

world, and it has the ad ed dignity of the associations that 
accampany it, and the memory of the illustrious names with 

which each fresh recipient is proud to find his own enrolled. 
(Cheers.) But, mv Lord Muiyor, the honour seems to me to 
carry an especial yrace w'ten it is conferred upon those Ser- 
vants of the Cru:vn who have been serving their country tn 
distant parts, for it shows them that in their absence they 
have not been altogether forgotten, and that those of you 
who are at the heart of the Empire are not indifferent to what 
is passing on the outskirts. (Cheers.) By a law which was 
designed for different times, and which, in my opinion, is 
now obsolete, no Viceroy of India can leave India, whatever 

‘the urgency, public or private, without vacating his offiice 
‘gnd 6o it is that a man may-be absent,as I.. have -been,: from 
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his country for an unbroken period of five and a-half years 
without sight or soun! of home. During his long exile the 
weight and isolation of his ureit post tell heavily upon time. 
Fatigue of buJy and spirit often weigh him down; the volume 
of the work that he has to discharge is such as no man who 
bas not undertaken it can well imagine, You may judge 
therefore, my Lord Miuyor,—wiat arewarn. I had almost 
said,—what a tonic to body and soul is such} reception as 
this to such a man (cheers); how his heart was) within him 
at the sympathetic recagnition of his countrymen, and when 
fresh courage and spirit are infused into him to go forth 
a‘ain and renew his task, Mr Gord Muyor, the City 
ZS amberlain in his speech has drawn an appreciative and 
flactering picture of sone of the aspects of the Adiministra- 
tion with which I have been concerned. If I detected in 
some of his remarks the tuo generous partiality of one old 
Etonian for ancther (cheers), ] am yet conscious of the 
service that he has rerlered to India by drawings tte atten. 
tion of this representative assemblage to some features in 


Our recent adminis:ration, 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA, 


May I also take advantage of the present opportunity to 
say a few words te my countrymen about that gieat churge— 
the preatest that is anywhere borne by the Baglish people, 
nay, more, inmy juigment, the most onerous and the mor, 
impressive that hasever rested wooo the shuoul-lera ofa 
conquering and a civilised race? I sometimes think tuat 
the must remarkable thing about British rule ia ladia is tie 
general ignurance tnat prevails about it in EBuyland. 
(Lauzhter). Seveaty yeurs ago’ Lard Macaulay said, in his 
great speech abdut the Government of ladia, tuata brokea 
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head in Coldbath Fields produced a greater sensation 
amongst us than three pitched battles in India (Laughter,) 
Twenty years later Lord Dalhousie, that great pro-Conaul, 


wrote that nothing shert of a great victory or a great defeat 
in India created in English society the faintest iaterest ia 


Indian affairs. If these are the tests of Eiglish interest in 
India, then my lords, any such service as it may have beea 
in my power to render must be, indeed, u:known. But J 
think that things have som-what a lvanced since those days. 
Csmmunications have greatly improved between the two 


countries ; p tal and telegraphic charges have been cheapenr 
ed; more cold-weather visitors come out to usin tndia 


every year; and there is always ar intelligent minority 
of persuns here who follow, with the utmost interest, every. 
thing that goes on there. Yet, in its miin essentiils, the 
indictment still remains true, and you have only gut ta lang 
to the morning newspapers, with rare exceptions—and there 
are exceptions, for instance, | was delighted to see, only a 
day or two azo, that the Ties has announced its intention 
of recom nencing the series of periodical articles upon India 
which those of us who are interested in that country used te 
read with so much delignot in by-yone days—I say, you have 
only to look ty the newspapers to s€e that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the average Englishman is much more interested in 
the latest football or cricket match, in a motor trial, or in a 
wrestling encounter, tran he is in the greatest responsibility 
that nas been uatdertaken by his fellov-cuuatrymen on the 
face o! the earth. (Creers), Eveaifhe leoks aboad he 
sees more and hears more about the 11,0c0 C00 who inhabie 
the Colonies than he does aduut tire 302,990,992 who inhabie 
India, In the happiness of our insular detacnment, or in the 
pride of racial expansion, be focgete that tae greatest Cunsti-: 
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tuent of the Empire in scale and in importance lies neither. 
in these islands, nor in the Colonies, but in your great 
Asiastic depenjency, (Cheers.) It is true, my lords and 
gentlemen, that for this ignorance and want of proportion 
en his part there is abundant excuse. Here are our own 
people; this is the bearthstone of the Empire and the nure 
sery of this race; these islands must always be our first 
Concern ; even the Colonies are, in a sense, only one stage 
more distant, because they are peopled by our own kith and 
kin. India, on the other hani, is very remote and very 
unintelligible, and the average Englishman, if only he bears 
nothing about it from fav to day, is apt to think that matters 
must be grins 01 suffiiently well. My lords and gentlemen, 
I have always ventured to holla different idea about British 
rule in India. -T> me itis the greatest thing that the 
English people have done, or are doing now; it is the supreme 
touchstone of national duty. ) 


OUR INDIAN RECORD. : 


If the nat’ons of the earth were to stand up to be judged 
by some supreme tribunal [think that upon our European 
record, or upon our c»'onial record, we siould survive the 
test, But if there were the sliyhtest hesitation on the part 
of the judge or jury I would not hesitate to throw our Indian 
record into the scales. (Cheers). Por where else in the 
world, my lords ani gentlemen, has arace gone forth and 
subdued, not a country nora kingdon, but a continent, and 
that continent not peopled by savase tribes, but by racea 
with traditions and a civilisation older than our own (hear, 
hear); with a history not inferior to ours in dignity or 
romance, subduing them not to the law of the sword, but to 
the rule of justice (cheers), bringing peaze and ordsr acd 
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good Government to nearly one-fifth of the entire human race, 
andruling them with so mild a restraint that the rulers 
are the merest handful amongst the ruled, a tiny speck 
of white foam upon the dark and thunderous ocean? 
(Cheers) I hope I amne rhapsodist, but I will say that I would 
as soon be acitizen of the country that has wrought this 
deed than I would be of the country that defeated the 
Armada, or produced Hampden or Pitt. (Cheers). But we all 
live in a severely practical age, and I can afford to be rather 
more concrete in my illustrations, I should like to convey 
to this audience some idea of the part India is capable of 
playing, nay, of the part that it has recently played in the 
Imperial burden, (Cheers). As I say, my illustrations shall 
be drawn from recent history and from my own experience. 
Two of them have been mentioned by the City Chamberlain 
in his speech. If you want to save your colony of Natal from 
being overrun by a formidable enemy, you ask India for help, 
and she gives it (cheers) ; if you want to rescue the white 
men’s Legations from massacre at Peking, and the need is 
urgent, you ask the Government of India to despatch an _ ex. 
pedition, and they despatch it;if you are fighting the Mad 
Mullah in Somaliland, you soon discover that Indian troops 
and Indian Generals are best qualified forthe task, and you 
ask the Government of India to send them ; if you desire to 
defend any of your extreme outposts or coaling-stations cf 
the Empire, in Mauritius, Singapore, Hongkong, even Tien- 
tsin or Shan-haikwan, it is to the Indian Army that you 
turn ; if you wantto build a railway in Uganda or in the 
Sudan, you apply for Indian labour. When the late Mr. 
Rhodes was engaged in developing your recent acquisition 
of Rhodesia, he turned to me for assistance. ‘Cheers). It is 


with Indian coolie labour that you exploit the plantetiong 
43 
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equally of Demerara and Natal; it is with Indian trained 
Officers that you irrigate Egypt and dam the Nife (taughter 
and cheers): it is with Indian Forest Offizers that you tap 
the resources of Central Africa and Siam, with Indian  sur- 
veyors that you explore all the hidden places of the earth. 
Speaking before an audience such as this, I should wish, if 
I had time, my Lord Mayor, also to demonstrate to this 
great assemblage that, in my opinion, India isa country 
where much greater openings for the investment of capital 


would lie in the future than has been hitherto the case, and 
where a great future of industrial and commercial exploitation 


lies before us. Then, again, how familiar we are in recent 
times with the argument that India is the vulnerable 
point of the Empie. And assuredly it istrue that if 
we were engaged in a great international war—which 
God forbid—it is not at Dover nor London that one, at 
uny rate, of your possible antagonists would strike. He 
would not bombard Quebec or land a force in Sydney Har 
bour. It is in Asia that the pressure would be applied ; it is 
your Indian frontier that would bear the brunt. It is there 
or thereabouts, that in all probability the future of your 
dominion might be decided. There is an old proverb which 
says, “He that England tain would win, must with Ireland first 
begin.’ I have always thought that this was rather a 
dubious compliment to our brothers across St. George's 
Channel, but! suppose it alludes tothe times when the 
foreign invader who had aggressive intentions upon us used 
to begin his invasion in that quarter. At all events, if you 
were now to substit'ite “ India” for “Ireland” in the refrain, 
I do not think you would be so very far from the mark. (Hear 
hear). ‘I hope I have said enough therefore, my lords and 
gentlemen (cries of * Go on”)—I only meant at this stage of 
my ebeervations (laughter)— to show you that you cannot 
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afford to leave India eut of your calculations, She is as 
important to you as you are beneficial to her, (Here, here). 
in the world politics of the future, believe me, India will play 
an increasing part, and a time will come when in our, 
cteformed Board Schools free from any friction or annoyance, 
the average English boy will require to know more about 
India than he does now (hear,hear), will require to know as 
much about India as he does now about Marathon or 
Waterloo. Of course, I grant, my Lord Mayor, that the 
features of government in the two countries are entirely 
different. And perhapsthis isthe main cause of the ig- 
norance and misconception to which I have referred. 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN PROBLEMS. 


We have in India good many of the problems that you 
have here but they are magnified almost beyond recognition | 
by the complexity ofthe factors and the immensity of the 
scale. We also have our own factors, to which in the 
tranquil uniformity of life in these islands, you are fortu- 
nately strangers. You have not the perpetual and harassing 
anxiety of a land frontier 5,700 miles in length, peo- 
pled by hundreds of different tribes, most of them inured 
to religious fanaticism and hereditary rapine. A single 
outbreak at a single point might set entire sections of 
that frontier ablaze. Then, beyond it, we are brought 
into direct contact with the picturesque but perilous 
stability of native States and independent, or quasi-independ- 
ent, Native States, some of them incurably diseased, hasten. 
ing to their fall; and behind. them, again, are the muffled 
figures of great European Powers, advancing nearer and 
nearer, and some of them finding in the conditions tempta- 
tions to action not in strict accordance with the interest 
that we are bound to defend. (Hear bear). That, my Lord 
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Mayor, is the external problem of India. Then if we took 
within, whereas you in England have a population that is 
relatively homogeneous, we have to deal in India with races 
that are as different from each other as the Esquimaux is 
from the Spaniard or the {rishman from the Turk (laughter), 
with creeds that range between the extreme points of the 
basest animalism on the one hand, and the most exalted 
metaphysics on the other; with standards of life that cover 
the whole space between barbarism and civilisation. You 
have here an aristocracy that is drawn from the pepole, and 
that goes back to it. Our aristocracy in India consists of 
native chiefs of diverse races, many of them as much aliens 
to the people as we ourselves, presenting every variety of 
status and privilege, from the magnificent potentates that 
you sometimes see in this country to the pettiest landed pro- 
prietor. You hardly know here what the phrase “ land reve. 
nue” means. In India it is the be-all and end-all of millions of 
population, and it is the mainspring of our internal administra- 
tion, In England your railways are built, managed, and 
financed by private enterprise : in India they are one of the 
chief charges of Government. I remember that it fell to me, 
as Viceroy, to issue orders, on my own responsibility, as to 
the better accommodation for native passengers in third- 
class carriages. Here, in England, your education problem: 
as any Parliamentarian present will bear me out, is thorny 
enough ; but it is as nothing compared with ours in India, 
where we are trying to graft the science of the west on to an 
eastern stem; where we have to deal with religious differ- 
ences compared with which all your sectarian animosities 
almost sink into the shade ; where we have chaos of langua- 
gés and stages of mental organisation that extend, 
as | remarked, from the transcendentalist to the savage. 
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Then, here in England you do not know what famine is.. 
My Lord Mayor, | thank the Chamberlain for the remarks 
he made on that subject in his address. It is quite true I 
had to administer in India the greatest famine that has ever 
befallen that country in modern times within the range to 
which it applied, and I can assure you that it is an experi- 
ence that will wring blood from a stone. You have your 
sunshine and storms, your drought and your floods here in 
this country, but you do not know the appalling possibilities 
that are summed upin the single word “ monsoon,” and 
which spell the difference in India between life and death to 
areas in any one of which the whole of the United Kingdom 
might be swallowed up, You have your suffering and desti- 
tution, but you have not such an appalling visitor as the 
plague—the plague now in its seventh year in India defying 
analysis, defeating the utmost efforts of medical skill and the 
administrative energy, inscrutable in origin, merciless in its 
ravages, sweeping off, as our records show, very often thou- 
sands in a day and tens of thousands in a week, then, above 
all, your public men in England have not before them the 
haunting question that is always before us in India, like a 
riddle of the Sphinx—what is in the heart of all those som- 
bre millions, whither are we leading them, what is it all to 
come to, where the goal ? Such, my Lord Mayor, are some 
of the superficial differences between the problem of govern- 
ment in India and in England. .They are, 1 think, sufficient 
to show you that those who are charged with the govern- 
ment of that great dependency can seldom havea careless 
moment or an idle hour. They are weighed down with anxie- 
ty, an almost overpowering responsibility and with unending 
toil, But I can assure you that every one of them, from the 
Governor-General down to the latest-joined Civilian, is proud 
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ofthe duty, and resolved to do justice to it (cheers) ; andwhen | 
the Commander is called up and praised a thrill runs down 
the ranks, and encourages the latest-joined private in the 
lines, (Cheers). 

REFORM AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


Sir Joseph Dimsdale said something about the character 
"of the work in which we have been engaged during the past 
five years. My Lord Mayor, it has been a work of reform 
and reconstruction. Epochs arise in the history of every 
country when the administrative machinery requires to be 
taken to pieces and overhauled and readjusted to the altered 
necessities and growing demands of the hour. The engines 
are not working to their scheduled capacity, the Engineers 
are perhaps slack. I agree with those who inscribe on their 
administrative banners the motto “Efficiency.” (Hear 
hear). But my conception of efficiency is to practise as well 
asto preach it. (Cheers). Itis with this object that we 
have conducted an enquiry in India into every branch of the 
administration. First we began with the departments them- 
selves, the offices of Government, revising the conditions un- 
der which they work, freeing them from the impediments of 
excessive writing with its consequences of strangulation of 
all initiative and dilatoriness in action. Then we proceeded 
to enquire into every branch of the Government inturn; we 
endeavcured to frame a plague policy which should not do 
violence to the instincts and sentiments of the native popula- 
tion; a famine policy which should profit by the experience of . 
the past and put us in a position to cope with the next visita- 
tion when unhappily it bursts upon us; an education policy 
which should free the intellectual activities of the Indian 
people, so keen and restless as they are, from the paralysing 
clutch of examinations ; a railway policy that should provide 
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administrativelyand Anancially for the great extension that we 
believe to lie before us ; an irrigation policy that should utilise 
to the maximum, whether remuneratively or unremuneratively 
all the available water resources of India, not merely in canats 
— I almost think we have reached the end there—but in 
tanks and reservoirs and wells; a Police policy that will 
raise the standard of almost the only emblem of authority 
that the majority of the people see, and will free them from 
petty tyranny and oppression. (Cheers). It is impossible to 
satisfy all classes in India or elsewhere. There are some 
people whe clamour for boons which it is impossible to give, 
but the administrator looks rather to the silent and inarticu- 
late masses and if he can raise even by a little the level of 
material comfort and well-being in their lives he has earned 
his reward. (Cheers). I am glad that our financesin India 
put us in the position to give the people the first reduction 
of taxation that they have enjoyed for twenty years. (Cheers). 
We have endeavoured to render the land revenue more 
equitable in its incidence, to lift the load of usury from the 
shoulders of the peasant, and to check that reckless aliena- 
tion from the soil which in many parts of the country was 
fast converting him from a free proprietor to a bond slave. 
(Hear, hear). We have done our best to encourage industri- 
es which little by little will relieve the congested field of 
agriculture, develop the indigenous resources of India, and 
gradually make that country more. and more self-providing 
in the future. I would not indulge in any boast, but I ven. 
ture to think as the result of these efforts | can point to an 
India thatis more prosperous, more contented, and more 
hopeful, (Cheers). Wealth is increasing in India. There 
is no test you can apply which does not demonstrate it, 
Trade is growing. Evidences of progress and prosperity 
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are multiplying on every side. Six years ago, just before ! 
left England, a Committee of experts were sitting in Londen 
to provide us in India with that which is the first condition 
of economic finance—that is, a sound currency policy. || 
thank Sir Henry Fowler, the Chairman of the Committee, ° 
and the authorities co-operating with him, for the great ser- 
vices they rendered to India. Profiting by their labours we 
have introduced there a gold standard and established fixity 
of exchange, and we seem to have put an end to the fitful and 
demoralising vagaries of the silver rupee. (Cheers). 


INDIAN LOYALTY, 


But I think I can point to more satisfactory symptoms 
still. 1 believe there to be a steady and growing advance in 
the loyalty of the Indian people, (Cheers). When the late 
Queen Victoria died there was an outburst of sorrow through. 
out India almost equal to anything that you could see 
here in England. A little later on when the present King suc- 
ceeded and we celebrated his coronation at Delhi, there was 
a similar display of national feeling, not at Delhi alone, but 
in every village and hamlet throughout that great continent. 
1 know it has been the fashion in some quarters to deride 
that great ceremony at Delhi as a vast and unprofitable dis- 
play. My Lord Mayor, if we spent about as much, and I do 
not think we spent more, in crowning the Emperor of 
300,000,000 as you spent here in crowning the King of 
42,000,000, I do not consider that we need reproach ourselves 
very much for what wedid. (Cheers). But we did much 
more than that; already the people of India knew and revered 
the Prince of Wales because they had seen him. We brought 
home to them at Delhi that that Prince was now their ruler 
and that in his rule were their security and salvation. 
(Cheere). We touched their hearts with the idea of a-cemmon 
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sentiment and acommon aim. Depend upon it, you will 
never rule the East except from the heart and the moment 
imagination has gone out of your Asiatic policy your Empire 
will dwindle an i decay. 


THE RULE OF NATIVE PRINCES. 


‘There is another respect in which India has been ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds and on which I should like to 
say a brief word. In the point to which | am about to refer 
I doubt if India would be recognised by those who knew ita 
generation ag». The British public knows that about one 
fourth or one fifth of the population there is uader the rule 
of native Princes and chiefs, thouzh subject, of course, in all 
essentials to the British Parliament. There are many hun- 
dreds of these chiefs all included, but the most important o. 
them number less than 100. In this country you know all 
about their ancient lineage, their customs and cuurts, the 
loyalty that they exhibit to the Crown, But it has some. 
times been the fashion here to regard them as picturesque 
experiences from the dull uniformity of Indian life, to look 
upon them as survivals of an obsolete era without any practi- 
cal utility and sometimes sunk in selfishness and lethargy. 
My Lords, that is not my idea of the Indian Princes, I 
have always been a devoted believer of the continued exis- 
tence of the native States in India, and an ardent well-wisher 
of the native Princes, but I believe in them not as relics, 
but as rulers (cheers), not as puppets, but as living factors in 
the administration. 1 want them to share the responsibili- 
ties as well as the glories of British rule, Therefore it ‘is 
that I have ventured to preach to them the gospel’ of duty ‘of 
common service in the interests of the Eitipire, of a’high and 
strenuous tife. (Hear, hear).' ‘But you canndt ‘expeat them, 
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to attain these standards unless you give them an adequate 
education, and therefore it is that in consultation with them 
we have revised the entire curriculum of the Chiefs’ calleges in 
India, which have been set up for their instruction, and if you 
thus train and educate them you must give them an object 
andacareer. [t is for this reason that, by permission of His 
Majesty the King, | founded that institution known as the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, where we give military education to 
the pick of the Indian aristocracy, and which will eventuate 
as time goes on, in granting for the first time commissions as 
British Officers ta Indian chiefs, nobles, and gentlemen, 
(Cheers). My Lords and gentlemen, that is a policy of trust, 
but Iam confident that it will be repaid, for already the 
Princes of India are giving to our efforts the response that 
might be expected of their nobility of character and their 
high traditions. They are coming forward in response toa 
our appeals, They welcome, and do not resent these 
changes, and we are gradually, may | think, we are quickly, 
creating there the spectacle of a throne surrounded by feuda- 
tories who, not only render military service, but who also vie 
with it in administrative energy and devotion tothe welfare 
of their people. (Cheers), My Lords and gentlemen, I ought 
mot to Conclude these remarks without saying a word about 
another and a wider aspect of our policy—the problem of 
frontier defence. (Hear, hear). It is not necessary for me 
to sing the praises'of the Indian Army. The Indian Army 
bas written its name on the map not only of India, but of 
the British Empire. It is writing itsname inthe windy 
passes of Tibet at this moment. Army reformis very much 
in the air, and | cen assure you that in India we are not free 
fram the contagion, Weare doing our best there in res- 
geot.oleguipment, organisation, and armament, and in readi- 
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ess to mobilise and facilities of cotnttunication to carry owt: 
the lessons of the most recent science and the most recent. 
experience. And since as we have been told, you have 
banished to India cur modern Hercules, we are not letting 
him rest, but are utilising him in the execution of labours. 
every whit as important as those on which he might be 
engaged here. 


TIBET AND THE FRONTIER QUESTION. 


We have had a period of almost unbroken peace for six 
years on that stormy frontier of Igdia, which looks towards 
the North. West and Afghanistan, and I think the reason is this 
—that, abandoning old and stale controversies, we have hit 
upon a policy in India that is both forward and backward— 
forward in so far as we hold up to our treaty frontier neither 
minimising nor shirking obligations, backward in so far as 
we do not court a policy of expansion or adventure, but 
depend rather on a policy of co-operation and conciliation 
than one of coercion or subjugation of the tribes. [I do not 
prophesy about the future. No man who has read a page 
of Indian history will ever prophesy about the frontier. We 
shall doubtless have trouble there again, Turbulence and 
fanaticism ferment in the blood of those races, but we have 
given you peace for a longer period than you have enjoyed at 
any time during the last thirty years, and I believe that 
slowly and surely we are building up~the fabric of tocal 
security and contentment on the frontier. But Iam not sure 
that some student of public affairs will not interpolate at 
this moment the question—What, then, are you doing in 
Tibet, and how do you reconcile that with the policy of 
peace and conciliation that you have described? My Lord 
“Mayor, ‘the instruments of Government oftérr ‘cdnnvt 
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speak their own mind, and my lips are tied by obligations. 
which you will be the first to recognise. (Hear, hear). At 
the same time, asthe recent head of the Government | 
of India, I] may perhaps say a word. If we shrink in 
Iadia from expeditions, and if we culminate a policy of 
adventure, we had not the slightest hesitation or doubt 
in recommending the policy that we did to the Govern- 
ment. We felt that we could not afford any longer ,with 
due regard to our interests and prestige on that section of 
the frontier, to acquiesce ina policy of unprovoked insults 
endured with almost unexampled patience at the hands of 
the Tibetan Government ever since they, and not we—please 
remémber this ever since they, and not we—assumed the ag- 
gressive, and first invaded British territory eighteen years 
ago (cheers), and still less did we think that we could ac- 
quiesce in this treatment ata time when the young and per- 
verse ruler of Tibet, who it seems to me has shown himself 
fo be the evil genius of his people, was refusing to hold any 
communication with us even to receive letters from the re- 
presentatives of the British Sovereign, at the same time that 
he was conducting communications with another Great 
Power situated, not at his doors, but at a great distance 
away, and was courting its protection. I was sent to India, 
amongst other objects to guard the frontier of India and 1 
have done it (Cheers). I was not sent to India to let a hostile 
danger and menace grow up just beyond our gates and I have 
done my best to preveftt it. (Cheers), There are people so 
full of knowledge at home that they assure us that all these 
fears are illusory and that we could with dignity and pru- 
dence have gone on turning our other cheek to the Tibetan 
-_ smiter. (Laughter). These fears were not illusory. The 
danger. was imminent and real. Perhaps the frontier states 
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may be taken to know something abeut it and if we have as 
we never had before, the frontier states of Bhutan, Nepaul, 
and Sikkim all supporting our action and deploring the 
folly and obstinacy of the Tibetan Government, there 
must be strong prima facie ground that we are not en- 
tirely mistaken in our policy. (Cheers). No one regrets more 
than myself the fighting with innocent people or the slaughter 
of ill-armed but courageous men. I should have liked to car. 
ry it through without firing a shot, and we did our best to 
du so. Months were spent in the sincere but futile effort to 
avoid it, but only the meanest Bnowleuge of the frontieg 
required to know that it is not Vacillation that produces nes- 
pect, and that the longer you hesitate and falter the severer 
is the reckoning you have to pay. I hope that as the result 
of these operations we shall be able to introduce some mea- 
sure of enlightenment into that miserable and monk- ridden 
country, and without adding to our own responsibilities which i 
the Government are without the least wish to extend, we 
shall be able to ward off the source of political unrest and 
“intrigue on this section of our border and gradually build up, 
as I believe it to be in our power to do, harmonious relations 
between the people of that country and ourselves. My 
lords and gentlemen, these have been the main incidents of 
the policy of the Government in India during the last six 
years. 
BASIS OF BRITISH ‘RULE J} INDIA. 

There is only one other feature of the situation to which 
I wish to allude, if you will bear with me, because itis in one 
sense the most important ofall. I have been talking to-day 
about the acts and symptoms of British rule in India. What 
is its basis? It is not military force. It is not civil authority. It 
is not prestige, though all these are part of it. If our rule 
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fs to last in India it must rest-on a more solid basis. {t mist 
depend on the eternal moralities of righteousness and justice 
(Cheers). This I can assure you is not a mere phrase of the 
conventicle, The matter is too serious on the lips of a 
Governor-General of India for cant. Unless we can persuade 
the millions of India that we will give to them absolute 
justice as between man and man, equality before the law, 
freedom from tyranny and injustice and oppression, 
then your Empire will mot touch their hearts and will 
fade away. (Hear, hear), No one is more ready to admit 
than I that if you put site by sid¢ the rulers of the European 
races and the rulers of the Asiatic races, and particularly the 
Indian and the English, where you have a small minority face 
to face with a vast alien conglomeration you cannot expect 
to have complete coalescence. On the one sidé you have 
pride of race, the duty of self-protection, consciousness of 
power; on the other you have struggling sentiments and 
stifled aspirations. But, my Lord Mayor, a bridgé must be 
built between the two, and en that bridge justice must stand 
with unerring scale. (Cheers). Harshness, oppression, ill- 
usage, all these in India are offences, not only against the 
higher law, but against the honor and reputation of the ruling 
race. | am as strong a believer as any man in the prestige of 
tny countrymen, but that prestige does not require artificial 
supports, it rests upon conduct and conduct alone. My 
precept iti this respect does not differ from my practice, 
(Hear, hear.) During the time I have been in India tte 
Government have taken a strong stand for the fair treatment 
‘of sur Indian fellow-subjects, who are equal with us in the 
eyes. of God: and the law.. (Cheers), I rejoice to say that 
the conduct of Englishmen in general in India towards the 
‘Indians’ is exemplary, even in: trying -and ‘provocative 
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ericumstances ; but where exceptiong occur | think the senti: 
ment of the majority should be as quick to condemn them as 
is with conduct and that the Gavernment,which ts above race 
or party, against whom any injustice is a repreach or a 
slur, should receiye the unhesitating support of the entire 
community. (Cheers). That is the policy which the ‘Gavern- 
ment has pursued ign my time, and by my conduct, my Lard 
Mayor and gentlemen, I am willing to be judged. (Cheers). 
i will now bring these remarks to close. It is seventeen 
years since | first visited India ; it is feurteen years since | 
first had the honour of being connected with its administr ai 
tion. India was the first love, and throughout all that time 
it has been the main love of my political life, (Cheers), I 
have given to it some of my best years. Perhaps I may be 
privileged to give it yet more. (Loud cheers). But no man 
could do this unless he saw before India a large vision or 
were himself inspired with a fuller hope, If our Empire 


were to end to-morrow, I. do not think that we need be 
ashamed of itsepitaph. (Cheers). It would have done its 


duty to India, justified its mission to mankind. But it is not 
going to end. (Cheers). It is not a moribund arganism. It 
is still in its youth and has in it the vitality of an unexhaust- 
ed purpose. J] am not with the pessim gts inthis matter. I 
am not of those who think we have built a mere fragile plank 
between the East and West which the roaring tides o: Asia 
will sweep away presently. I do not think our work is over 
er drawing to an end. (Cheers). Qn the contrary, as the 
years roll by, the sky seems to me more cleap, the duty more 
imperative, the work more majestic, the goal more sublime. 
(Cheers). I believe we have it in our power to will the p. ople 
of india into a unity beyond anything they have dreamed 
afaod to give them blessings beyesd those they yet enjoy, 
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(Cheers), Let no man admit the craven fear that those who 
have won India cannot hold it, or that we have only made 
India to our own or its own making. That is not the true 
reading of history. That is not my forecast of the future. 
(Hear, hear), To me the message is carved in granite, it is 
hewn out of the rock of doom—that our work is righteous 
and that it shall endure. (Cheers). I thank you, my lords and 
gentlemen, for the enccuragement that has been given by 
the citizens through me to those engaged in this great and 
noble undertaking, and I shall go forth again refreshed and 
reinvigorated by your:sympathy. (Lord cheers). 


LUNCHEON AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Pollowing the ceremony at the Guildhall, the Lord 
Mayor entertained a distinguished company at the Mansion 
House at luncheon to meet Lord Curzon “on his admission 


to the freedom of the City of London.”’ 


LETTER FROM MR. BALRFOUR. 


After the loyal toasts had been honoured, the Lord 
Mayor read the following letter from Mr. Balfour, remarking 
that he received it an hour and a half previously :— 


My Dear Lord Mayor,—The House of Commons is still 
sitting, and seems likely to sit, (Laughter), Under these 
circumstances, to my profound regret, I am_ unable to take 
part in a ceremony to which | had been greatly looking for- 
ward. . | had two motives in desiring to be present at the 
first ceremonial,..which is, 1 suppose, while I am writing 
actuafly taking place. One of these was my lifelong affection 
for your distinguished guest (cheers), the other was my great 
admiration for the genius and energy with which he has ad- 
ministered - the’ highest..and most responsible post outside 
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the United Kingdom which his country can confer. (Cheers). 
imuch wished to give expression atthe Mansion-house to 
both these sentiments, but as hard necessity makes this im- 
possible | hupe you will, at all events, consent to read this 
letter to your guests. (Cheers). 


SP2ZECH AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Inthe course of his reply to the toast of his health 
Lord Curzon said :— 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

M" Lord Mayor,—I detect only one omission in your re- 

marks, and it has reminded me of a still greater omis- 
sionin the speech | made in the Guildhall this morning. When 
any assemblage of Englishmen meet together to extol the 
manner in which India is governed, do not let them forget 
the men by whom it is governed. This is the more neces- 
sary, because owing to the conditions of their work the major. 
ity of them are unknown at Home. The Viceroy, the loa 
mander-in-Chief,a few high offisialgs more or less fill rhe 
public eye asd eara prais2 for the worl which is done by 
others. Sometimes, it is true, they are criticised for acts on 
the part of their subordinates of which they have never 
even heard, but the names of many high Officers have been 
written on cairns that other men have raised. And who, if 


I may pursue the subject for a moment, are these men of 
whom I speak? Puey are drawn from every part of the 


country and every rank of society. They are typical of the 
hest of the Britis: race and of ‘British life. Sum2 of them 
are tthe pick of your Uunversities, Others take to India 
names that have alreacy been byarue in that country by gene- 
rations befure them. Accident, no douot, takes Same intd 


the Civil Service, hereditary assuqatious take uthers, but I 
46 
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believe that it is the Englishman’s passion for responsibility, 
his zest for action in a large field that isthe ruling motive 
with most. And I thiak that they are right, for in India initia- 
tive is hourly born. There great deeds are const antly being 
done, there is room for fruition, there is a horizon for Resolu- 
tion, (Cheers), I do not mean to say that it is not at Home, 
but to one coming back froma long service abroad those 
“considerations are less patent to the eye. In the Guildhall 
this morning I saw men who had administered provinces with 
a population double that of the United Kingdom, witha 
population, India excluded, half again as great as that of the 
whole British Empire. I have myself served with colleague s 
in India any one of whom would have been entitled to a place 
in the Imperial Cabinet, any one of whom would have risen 
to high place in any Government in the world. It is true 
that names of these men are not on the lips of their country- 
men—their faces are unknown—but allow me to say for them 
on this rare, occasion when I have the opportunity of speak. 
ing that they are the real Empire-builders, for in the sweat 
of their brow have they laid the foundations of which you in 
England only see the fair and glittering superstructure as it 
rears its head into the sky. (Cheers), 
ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY OF ENGLISHMEN. 

{ sometimes think that in the catalogue of our national 
virtues we hardly lay sufficient stress upon the enormous 
administrative ability of the English race—I speak of 
ability as distinguished from the moral ingredients of charac- 
ter and courage, which are the more obvious elements of 
suceess ; and yet, in all parts of the Empire, more especially 
in India, we have an amount of administrative ability which 
could not be purchased for millions of pounds sterling, and 
which is the envy of every other Empire-possessing nation it 
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the world,They are perhaps not known at Home.Their services 
are only known to those under whom they work, but on an o¢+ 
casion like this, when the head of their service has the oppor: 
tunity of speaking for them, he would do injustice te his 
own feelings and injustice ta their service if he did notsaya 
word on their behalf, (Cheers). I hope that in what I have 
just said I have not given the impression that 1 think the 
service of these men is unrecognised at Home. I do not 
believe there is any deliberate lack of interest or want of 
pride in their work. it rather arises from the Englishman’s 
familiar indifference to the great things he is doing on the 
face of the earth and his fussy and parochial agitation about 
the smallthings, (‘ Hear, hear” and laughter), If I may 
keep you a moment longer, there is one other aspect of the 
work of the Civil Service in India to which I should like to 
refer. I spoke this morning about the magnitude of the 
undertaking ; let me add a word about the industry it entails, 
{ sometimes hear people at Home speak about the members 
of the Indian Civil Service as though they were persons wha 
had little else todo in India but perspire. (Laughter). At 
least, that is their idea about the men who live and work. in 
the plains, and as for those happy ones, including myself, 
who go up to Simla or the hill stations, we are regarded as 
happy denizens of places where a mild frivolity alternates 
with an almost Olympian repose. That is not my experience 
of any seat of Government in India, whatever its altitude, 
lremember reading a story of two great Fréenchmen—I 
believe they were M. Littre, the great lexicographer, and M. 
Dumas, the novelist, They are said at one time to have 
occupied the same residence and to have kept-such different 
hours of work that when one of them was going upstairs in 
the early morning after completing the labours of the night 
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he used to meet the other coming downstairs to commence 
the work of the day. (Laughter), | do net say that we have 
reacheil that point in India—Consule Planco—but there are 
many among the admirable Officers by whom I have been 
served whe would not find it very startling, 


THE MEN OF THE PLAINS. 


While we are speaking about service in India let me 
add one word about the men on the plains. I do not think 
any man ought to make a speech about India without 
remembering the men on the plains. All through the heat of 
the summer, when the earth is like iron and the shies are 
like brass, when during the greater part ofthe day every 
chink and crevice must be closed to keep out the ravening 
air, these men and their wives with them-~for Englishwomen 
in India are just as capable of devotion and heroism as are 
their husbands (cheers)—these men and women remain at 
their posts devoted and uncomplaining. They sometimes 
remind me rather of the men who are engaged in the engine 
room of a great man-of war; there they are stocking the 
furnace while the great ship is being manveuvred and the 
bis guns are thundering overhead, sometimes they go down 
with the vessel wit..out ever having seen the battle or the 
fighting ; but if their commander wins the victory up they 
come, begrimmed with smoke, to take their share in the 
rejoicing. My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, these are the 
real organisers of victory and never let any man think of the 
service of his son or brother or relative in India without 
turning a thought tothe men and women on the plains. 
(Cheers). Such, my Lord Mayor, is the character and such is 
the work of the men with whom it has been my privilege to 
co-operate during the last fiveand a half busy years. We 
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have been living in strenuous times in India. I 
have heard it whispered that they have been too 
strenuous for some, but from the members of the 
Civil Service during the whole of this time I should never 
have learnt that fact. Though the work of reconstruction 
and reform which I was speaking about in the Guildhall this 
friorning is one which must have imposed a heavy strain on 
their energies, I have never from any one of tiem, young 
or old, high or low, heard one murmur of protest or com- 
plaint. You will pardon me if 1 refer to this fact on the 
present occasion, and if | say that in accepting the compli- 
ment you have offered to me I think much more of them. 
It is on their behalf more than on my own that I gratefully 
acknowledge the gracious words you have spoken, and thank 
you for the manner in which you have proposed my health, 
(Loud cheers). 


ane 
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(The Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University was held 
in the presence of a very large gathering, Lord Curzon presiding 
as Chancellor, and Sir Andrew Fraser as Kector, occupying chaira 
on either side. The usual proceedings of degree-giving were gone 
through formally. His Excellency the Chancellor, who, on rising, 
was reccived with cheers, then spoke as follows]:— 


do not propose to address’ you to-day upon purely edu- 
cational topics. I have often inflicted them upon pie- 
vious Convocations. I would like to turn aside for half-an 
hour from those dusty fields and to talk to you about some. 
thing, which is even more persunal to the undergraduate 
body ; namely, yourselves and the work that lies before you. 
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The majority of you are about to do what! remember . 6a 
well doing myself, though it is now rather a long time ago ; 
namely, to gather up the advantages of such education as 
you have received, and with this bundle on your back to 
start forth on the big road which we call life. What will it 
mean to you? And what are its lessons ? I do not pretend 
‘to know what lies in the mind of Young India, or even of 
that small section of it which I am.now addressing. A 
difference of race carries with it a difference of ideas. The 
currents of the East and West may flow between the same 
banks, as I believe it is their destiny to do for long genera- 
tions to come, but they never absolutely commingle. And | 
daresay, when I try to put myself in your place and to see 
what is in your minds, I altogether fail to succeed. I am 
confident, sometimes, that it is so when I have observed the 
obscure meanings attached by Indian commentators to what 
has seemed to me to be simple and true. Conversely, I! 
am quite sure that the Englishman often fails to under- 
stand what the Asiatic mind has been pondering over 
and is led, perhaps by exaggeration of language, thin- 
king that there was a corresponding extravagance of 
thought, whereas there may have been none atall. These 
are the dangers common to all of us, who walk to and fro 
on the misty arch that spans the gulf between the East and 
the West, but there are certain ideals which are the common 
property ofall humanity, irrespective of country or race. 
These are of universal application, and, among this class, 
there are some that are peculiarly applicable to the Indian 
situation and the Indian character. In the contemplation 
of these we are on common ground ; and it is to them that 
1 wish to call your attention this afternoon. Place in th® 
front rank of these principles truthfulness, There are scores 
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of people who pride themselves on never telling a falsehood 
but who are yet habitually false—false to others, and, what 
is worse, false to themselves. Untruthfulness consists if 
saying of doing anything that gives an erroneous impression 
either of ene’s own character or of other people’s conduct 
or of the facts and incidents of life. We all succumb to 
this, It is the most subtle of temptations. Men who make 
speeches ; men who plead cases; men who write articles in 
the newspapers : men who are engaged in business ; eveti 


the ordinary talker ata dinner table;each of us, for the 
sake of some petty advantage or momentary triumph, is 


tempted to transgress. The degree of non-truth is so slight, 
that it does not seem to amount to untruth. We salve our 
conscience by thinking that it was a pardonable exaggera: 
tion. But the habit grows. Deviation from truth slides by 
imperceptible degrees into falsehood, andthe man, who be- 
gins by crediting himself witha fertile imagination, mer- 
ges by ;imperceptible degrees into a finished liar. But 
an even commoner form of untruth is the unspoken 
untruth, the doing something which conscience con: 
demns as not quite straight, but for which the reason is 
always finding something as an excuse. Those who encourage 
this tendency end by becoming two human beings in the 
game form like the Doctor Jekyll and the Mr. Hyde of 
Stevenson’s story. Perhaps, the guilty man prides himself on 
being complex. He is really corrupt and, one day, he wakes 
up to find that he can no longer resume the good habit, but 
must remain the base or distorted deformity for ever. I 
hope I am: making no false or arrogant claim when I say 
that the highest idea of truth is to a large extent a Westerm 
conception. | do not thereby mean ta claim that Burope- 
ana are vaiversally or even generally truthful. Still less; de. 
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I mean: that Asiatics deliberately or habitually deviate from 
the truth. The one proposition would be absurd, and the 
other insulting. But, undoubtedly, truth took a high place 
in the moral codes of the West, before it had been similarly 
fonoured in the East where craftiness and diplcematic wile 
have always been held in much repute. We may prove it 
by the common inuendo that lurks in the words “ oriental 
diplomacy,” by which is meant something rather tortuous 
and hypersubtle. The same may be seen in Oriental Litera- 
ture. In your Epics, truth will often be extolled asa virtue 
but quite as often it is attended with some qualification and, 
very often, praise is given to successful deception, practised 
with an honest aim, I remember reading in an Indian 
newspaper the following paragraph:—There is not a question 
but that lying is looked upon with much more disfavour 
by Europeans than by the native society. The Eng 
lish opinions on this subject are strong, distinct and uncom- 
pramising in the abstract.Hindu and Mahomedan opinions are 
fluctuating, vague, and to a great extent dependent upon 
times, places and persons.’ Now, the commonest forms 
which are taken by untruth in this country seem to me to be 
the following :~The first is exaggeration, particularly in 
tanguage—=the tendency to speak or write things which the 
speaker or writer does not believe or which are more than 
he believes, for the sake of colouring the picture or produ- 
cing an effect. It is quite a commun thing to see the most 
extravagant account of ordinary occurrences, or the most 
fanciful motives attributed to persons. Invention and 
imputation flourish in an unusual degree. There is a thing 
which we callin English “a mare’s nest’, by which we mean 
a pure Gigment of the imagination, sumething so preposter- 
ous ‘ag ta be unthinkable. Yet, ] know no country where 
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mare’s nests are more prolific than here, Some ridiculous 
cencoction is publicly believed, until it is officially denied; 
Very often a: whole fabric of hypothesis is built out of 
nothing at all. Worthy people are excelled as heroes ; 
political opponents are branded as malefactors ; immoderate 
adjectives are flung about as though they had no significance, 
The writer, no doubt, did not mean to lie, but the habit of 
exaggeration has laid such firm hold of him that he is like 
a mati who has taken too much drink, and who sees two: 
things where there is anly one, or samething where there is 
nothing. Ashe writes in hyperbole, so he tends to think in 
hyperbole, and he ends by becoming blind to the truth, 
There are two particularly insidious manifestations of this 
tendency against which you ought to be on your guard, 
The first is flattery; and the second is vituperatioa. 
Flattery is much more than compliment in an ex- 
travagant form, It is often a deliberate attempt to 
deceive to get something out of some one else by playing 
upon the commonest foible of human nature. We all like 
to be praised, and the majority like to be flattered. A. 
commonplace man enjoys heing told that he is a great man ; 
a fluent speaker, that he is an orator; a petty agitator, that 
he is a leader of men. The vice is actually encouraged by 
that which ig one of the most attractive traits of the Indian 
character; namely, its warmth of heart, A manhas a natural 
inclination to please, and so he glides into flattery. Aad 
flattery is only a few steps removed from sycophangy, which 
is adangerous form of untruth. Flattery may be either 
honeat or dishonest. Whichever it be, you should avoid it, 
If itis the former, it is nevertheless false. If it is the latter, 
it ig vile, But I think that, ia India, the danger of the oppo- 
site extreme is greater still. I speak of the slander and 
46 . 
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vilification of those with whom you do not happen to agree, 
I donot wish to be tempted this afternoon into anything 
that might be thought to have a political bearing, for it 
would not be proper to this Convocation. I will only say, 
therefore, that ta many true friends of India, among whom | 
count myself, the most distressing symptom of the day is the 
degree to which abuse isentering into public controversy in 
this country. It is a bad thing for any State, if difference of 
Opinion cannot exist without inuendo and persecution, and if 
the vocabulary of the nation is trained to invective. Autho- 
rity will never be won by those who daily preach that autho- 
rity exists only to be reviled. National happiness cannot 
spring from a root of bitterness, and national existence 
cannot grow in an atmosphere of strife. I would like 
to urge on allof you, young men, when you go forth 
into the world, to avoid this most dangerous of all 
temptations, Respect your opponents and do not calum- 
niate them. Belteve in the good intentions of others rather 
than the bad, and remember that the self-government, to 
which you aspire, means not only the privilege of assisting to 
govern but also the preliminary capacity of governing your- 
selves. Therefore, | come back to my original point. Do 
not exaggerate; do not impute; but turn naturally to truth 
as the magnet flies to the pole. Itis better to he believed 
by one human being for respect of the truth than to be 
applauded for successful falsehood by a thousand, By 
truth, you will mount upwards as individuals and as a nation. 
In proportion as you depart from it, you will stagnate or re- 
cede. 

Then, my second word of advice is this. Try to form an 


independent judgment. The curse of our day is the depen- 
dence on others for thought and decision of every description, 
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and the multiplication of machines for relieving a man of the 
necessity of independent opinion. The lowest and commenest 
of these machines is what school-boys call a key, that is a 
book in which they are saved the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves by finding the work done for them by somebody else. 
The highest form is the article in the daily newspaper or the 
magazine, which relieves you from thinking about the poli- 
tics or events of the day, by supplying you with the thoughts 
of another. Advance in civilisation multiplies these instru- 
ments of selfish convenience, For an anna, or less, a 
man can purchase his opinions just as he purchases his 
food or his clothing. Of course, books and the Press 
do much more. They spread knowledge and stimulate in. 
telligence, and, without them, we should sink back into 
brute beasts. I am only speaking of their questionable 
side. For the paradox is also a truth that, while they en- 
courage intellectual activity, they are also sometimes an 
indirect incentive to intellectual torpor. Of course this is 
truer of newspapers, which represent an ephemeral form of 
literature than it is of books which are often immortal. We 
all of us get intothe habit of reading our favourite journal, 
and cherish the belief, that we are thinking, while we are 
really only browsing on the thoughts cf others. Sometimes, 
our anonymous mentor is a very wise man and we do_ not go 
far astray. Sometimes he ts the reverse and weerr in his 
company. Butthe great danger of second-hand thought is, 
not merely that it is nat original but that its tendency is to 
be one-sided, and, therefore, unfair. The common instinct 
of mankind is to take a side. It is the survival of the old era 
of combat, wheneach man had to fight for himself and his 
family or clan. From youth upwards we find ourselves 
taking a side in the rivalries of School and College life, and 
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in many ways these rivalries develop the keener instincts and 
the finer side of human nature. But the mind ought only to 
take aside asthe result ofa mental process. If we have 
examined the two sides of a case and are convinced that the 
one is right and the other wrong, or that one is more right 
than the other, by all means adopt and adhere to it. But 
to make your decision and to shape your conduct simply 
because a writer ina book oer a newspaper has said it, 
whether it be right or wrong, is not thought, but very often 
an abnegation of thought. It is putting the authority of the 
mind in commission, and setting up some other authority, 
of which you perhaps know nothing, in the judgment-seat. 
So I say to you, young men, that the first duty of a student, 
that is of aman who has studied, is mental indepen- 
dence. Strike out a line of thought for yourselves; 
form your own judgment; do not merely listen to the 
thinking of the old beil-wether, who leads the flock, but 
stand on your own feet ; walk on your own legs; lock with 
your own eyes. This does not mean, of course, that you can 
afford to be self-opinionated or conceited or obstinate. Noth- 
ng is more offensive than arrogance or license in youth. You 
femember the famous sarcasm of the Cambridge tutor at the 
expense of a youthful colleague, “ we are none of us infalli- 
ble, not even the youngest” ; but the excess of a virtue 
merges easily into vice, and no-where more easily than in 
the case of freedom. Freedom involves, not the absence of 
all restraint but liberty within the limits of a reasonable self- 
restraint. Otherwise, as history teaches us, freedom usually 
degenerates into license, license into disorder and disorder 
into chaos. Goethe, the German poet-philosopher, used to 
say that only in Law can the spirit of man be free. So it 
is, and just as Law is the condition of independence of spirit, 
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so are moderation and respect for others the condition of 
independence of judgment. This combination of qualities 
should come naturally to the philosophic Hindu. He should 
cultivate independence of mind and thought and action, but 
his great introspective power should save him from degene- 
rating into intellectual self-sufficiency or insolence. 

There is another tyranny, which | think that you 
ought to avoid and that is the absurd and puerile tyranny 
of words, It is not the most fluent nations in the world 
who have done the most in history. Every nation and 
every time have their orators, and they are the secular 
teachers and apostles of their day. But when every body 
talks, then as a rule few act; and, when the talkers talk 
too much and too often, then finally, nobody pays any heed, 
and the tmpression gets abroad that they are incapable 
of action, When I read the proceedings of the Con- 
ferences and meetings that are always going on in alt 
parts of India, I am far from deprecating the intellectual 
ferment to which this bears witness, and [am not sure that 
it is not a direct imitation of English practice. But I some- 
times think that, if fewer resolutions were passed and a 
little more resolution was shown—resolution to grapple with 
the facts of life, to toil and labour for your country instead of 
merely shouting for it—the progress of India would be more 
rapid. Eloquence on the platform is very much like seda- 
water in a bottle after the cork has been removed. For, in a 
little time, all the sparkle has gone. Moreover, eloquence 
no more regenerates nations than soda-water gives fibre and 
strength to the constitution. Now, in India, there are two 
sets of people—the reticent and the eloquent. [I daresay you 
know to which class the people in this part of the country 
belong, Iam sometimes lost in admiration at the facility 
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with which they speak in a foregin ‘language and [| envy the 
accomplishment. All I say to you is, do not presume upon 
this talent, do net believe that the man who can mskea 
speech is necessarily a statesman ; do not let your fluency run 
away with your powers of thought; above all,’ do not think 
that speech is ever a substitute for action. The man, who 
in his village or his town devotes himself to the interests of 
his fellow-countrymen and by example and by effort improves 
their lot, is a greater benefactor than the hero of a hundred 
platforms. 


There is a further piece of advice that I should like to 
give you. Strive, to the best of your ability, tocreate a 
healthy public opinion in your surroundings. Public opin- 


ion in India cannot, for a long time, be the opinion 
of the public—that is, of the masses—because, they 


are uneducated and have no opinion in political mat- 
ters at all. In these circumstances, public opinion tends 
to be the opinion of the educated minority; but, if 
it is to have weight, it must be co-ordinated with the 
necessities and interests and desires of the community who 
are perhaps hardly capable of formulating an opinion of 
their own. Nothing can be more unfortunate than a divorce 
of gulf between the two. If what is called public opinion is 
merely the opinion of a class, however genuine, it can never 
have the weight of the opinion of the masses, because like all 
class feelings, it is necessarily interested. Of course, in 
India, it is very difficult to create or to give utterance to a 
public opinion that is really representative, because there are 
so many different classes whose interests do not always 
coincide ; for instance, the English andthe Indians, the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans, the officials and the non- 
officials, the agriculturists and the industrialists. But, | 
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think, that the great work that lies before educated India in 
the near future is the creation of public opinion that shall 
be as far as possible representative of all the interests that 
lie outside of Government. If wetake the native element 
alone, it would be an immense advantage to the Government 
to have a public opinion that was representative of Native 
sentiment generally ; not of one section or fraction of it. 
For, public opinion is both a stimulus to Government and 
a check, It encourages energy and it prevents mistakes. But, 
if it is to have this vivifying and steadying influence, then it 
must be public and not sectional ; temperate and not violeat ; 
suggestive and not merely hostile. Surely, this must be 
patent to all. Wehave allof us frequently seen a manu- 
factured public opinion in India which was barren and in- 
effective, because it merely represented the partisan views of 
a clique and was little more than noise and foam. In my 
view, the real work that lies before Indian patriots has the 
suppression of the sectional and the elevation of the national 
in the life of the people; and | think, that any educated 
young man can contribute to that end by the exercise of 
personal influence, and the balance of judgment. It is al- 
ways a bad symptom when there is one public opinion that is 
vocal and noisy and another that is subdued and silent, For 
the former assumes a prerogative that it does not deserve, 
while the latter does not exert the influence to which it is 
entitled. The true criteria of a public opinion, that is to 
have weight are, that it should be representative of many 
interests; that it should be two or more sided, instead of 
only one ; and that it should treat Government as a power to 
be influenced, not as an enemy to be abused. Some day, I 
hope, that this will come, and there is not one amongst you 
who cannot contribute to that consummation, 
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The last question that I put to myself and to you is this 
— What scope is there for you in the life of your country? In 
my opinion, there ismuch. When | hear it said, that India is 
a conquered nation and that Indians are condemned to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, I smile at the extrava- 
gance ; but 1am also pained at the imputation, when I see 
High Court Judges, some of them in this Hall; Ministers of 
Native States wielding immense powers; high executive and 
judicial officers in our own service ; leaders of thought and 
ornaments of the Bar; professors and men of science; 
poets and novelists ; the nobility of birth and the nobility of 
learning. I do not say that every Indian corporal carries a 
fleld-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. For the prizes come 
to the few. But I say, that none need complain that the 
doors are shut. To all of you, who have the ambition to 
rise, I would say :—Use your student days to study the 
history and circumstances of your race. Study its literature 
and the literature of Europe, and particularly of the country 
whose fate is bound up with your own, Compare the two. See 
what are their lessons or their warnings. Then, equip your- 
selves with a genuine and manly Jove for your own people. 
I do not mean the per-fervid nationalism of the platform but 
the self-sacrificing ardour of the true patriot. Make a careful 
diagnosis ; not only of how you can get an yourselves, but 
how you can help your countrymen to prosper. Avoid the 
tyranny of faction and the poison of racial bitterness. Do 
not arm yourselves against phantasms, but fight against the 
real enemies to the welfare of your people, which are back- 
wardness and ignorance and antiquated secial prescriptions, 
Look for your ideals not in the air of heaven but in the lives 
and duties of men. Learn that the true salvation of India 
will not come from without but must be created within. It 
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will not be given you by enactments of the British Parlia- 
ment, or of any Parliament at all. It will not be won by 
political controversy. And, most certainly, it will not be 
won by rhetoric. 

It will be achieved by the increase of the moral and 
social advance of your people themselves, deserving that 
which they claim, and by their deserts making stronger the 
case for mote. To you all, therefore, I say, look up, not 
down ; look forward, not backward; look to your own 
country first and foremost and do not waste time in whist- 
ling for the moon. Be true Indians—that is the promoting of 
your Nationality ; but while doing so, strive also to be true 
citizens of the Empire. For circumstances have thrown you 
into a larger mould than that of race, and have swept you 
into the tides that direct the world. As Nationality is larger 
than Race, so is Empire larger than Nationality, Race weak- 
ens and gets overlaid in the passage of time and gives place 
to broader conceptions. For instance, in Imdia, see the 
claim constantly made, that a man is not merely a_ Bengali 
or an Uriya or a Marathaor a Sikh, but a member of 
the Indian Nation, I do not think it can yet be said 
that there is any Indian Nation, though, tn the distant future, 
some approach to it may be evolved. However that may be, 
the Indian is most certainly a citizen of the British Empire- 
To that larger unit he already belongs. How to adjust Race 
to Nationality and how to reconcile Nationality with Empire, 
that is the work which will occupy the British rulers cf this 
country for many a long year to come, I am one of those 
who believe, that it can be accomplished without detriment 
to Race or Nationality and with safety to the Empire. 1 
want the Indian people to play their part in this great 


achievement and to share the results, (Loud cheers). 
47 
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1905 BUDGET SPEECH. 





(The following is the speech made by His Excellency Lord Curzon 
in the course of the debate on the Budget Statements in March 1905 
in the Supreme Legislative council]: — 
| should like to congratulate my Hon’ble colleague Mr | 

Baker upon the reception accorded to his first Budget. 
He has assumed charge of his important office in a year 
which is the culminating point, up to date, of the process 
of financial recovery that has been proceeding uninterrupted- 
ly for the past six years and whose origin may be traced back 
still further to the foresight and prudence of Sir David oi 
bour and Lord Lansdowne six years earlier. 


A CYCLE OF PROSPERITY. 

I do not mean to say that a point has been reached 
from which we shall now decline. There is not, so far as I 
can see, the slightest ground for anticipating any such 
consequence. But the closer budgeting that has been em- 
ployed in drawing up the estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the next year, the narrower margins that have been 
left, and the heavy and increasing calls that we have accep- 
ted for the ensuing years in carrying out our great measures 
of administrative reform and Military reorganisation, render 
jt unlikely that my Hon’ble friend will always be able ta 
count upon similar surpluses even if an unlucky change of 
wind daes not drive him sooner or later inta the financial 
doldrums. Of course, the most satisfactory feature of the 
Budget has been that Mr, Baker has been able at one and 
the same time, to provide the means for a great increase in 
administrative outlay and for a reduction inthe burdens of 
the people. Thatisthe dream of the fortunate financier 
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which all cherish but few realise. I remember saying in the 
Budget debate a year ago that it would perhaps be too much 
good luck for one Viceroy to give two considerable reductions 
of taxation in his time but that if I were not so fortunate I 
should hope to bequeath the opportunity to my successor. 
That successor has turned out to be myself and I suppose 
that I may therefore congratulate myself if not on my fore - 
cast at least upon my good fortune. Butin these remarka 
I must not be taken to assume the smallest credit for the 
surpluses that have been obtained year after year for the 
past six years, The head of the Government may, by the 
manner in which he conducts the affairs of the country at 
large and its foreign affairs in particular, exercise a con- 
siderable influence upon the scale of expenditure during his 
term of office. Butapart from the general sense of confi« 
dence present tn or absent from his Administration, he cannot 
exercise much effect upon the revenue. Whether the 
price of opium per chest goes up and down, whether the 
Railway returns ate more or less, whether the Customs 
Revenue expands or recedes, whether the Land Revenue ig 
stationary or shrinks, depends in the main upon circumstan: 
ces outside of his control, [ always think it therefore a 
very absurd thing to give credit to any individual for what is 
really the result of outside circumstances and of any speaker 
at a public meeting who wished to denounce the head of the 
Government were to do so by denying him all credit for the 
receipts of his Finance Minister, | should be the first to vote 
for the motion. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE SURPLUSES. 

But after all, surpluses are surpluses and the case 
is not the same when it comes to disposing of them. 
1 cannot, therefore, go so far as to agree with the critic 
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who wrote the other day “unfortunately for our coun- 
try, its revenues have somehow or other been leaving sur- 
pluses year after year since. the beginning of His Excellency’s 
rule’ I wonder whether this critic would have preferred a 
succession of annual deficits. One can imagine what he 
would have said of the Viceroy in sucha case. It is in the 
disposal of surpluses that, in my opinion, the responsibility 
of the head of the Government does most definitely come in. 
It is one of the first of his functions in consultation with the 
Finance Minister and his colleagues, to consider the fair and 
equal distribution of the bounty which good fortune may have 
placed in their hands. 

I have found no more pleasing duty than this during the 
past six years, and in acting as we have done, itis no vain 
boast to say that we have proceeded throughout upon definite 
principles and on what seemed to us to be logical lines. My 
view has always been that as the revenue of this country 
comes in the main from the people of the country it is to the 
people that the disposable surplus, if there be one, should 
return. And who are the peopie of whom I speak ? They are 
the patient, dumb millions, toiling at the well and at the 
plough, knowing little of Budgets, but very painfully aware 
of the narrow margin between sufficiency and indigence. It 
is to them that my heart goes out. They are the real backbone 
of our economic prosperity. They give us nearly twenty 
millions per annum in Land Revenue alone or about one- 
fourth of our entire receipts. And alongside of them are the 
artisan, the petty trader, the small shopkeeper, the minor 
official, the professional man of humble means, numerically 
much smaller than the cultivating classes but representing 
different and very important sections of the population—all 
relatively poor and all entitled to some return when the 
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State has the wherewithal to give. Hon'ble Members can 
scarcely realise how anxiously, year by year, we have con- 
sidered the claims of all these classes and have endeavoured 
to apportion the relief equitably between them. 


A sufficient illustration may perhaps be found in the 
present Budget. What is the tax that touches all classes 
down to the very humblest ? It is the Salt Tax, and there- 
fore, we have brought it down to the lowest figure that it has 
reached since the Mutiny, certain that we have long passed 
the point at which the middlemen can absorb the reduction 
and that it must now filter downto the poorest strata o¢ 
society. We thereby sacrifice nearly 13 millions per annum, 
in addition to the million sterling per annum that we surren- 
dered when first we reduced the tax two years ago. A gift 
of 2} millions a year is one that even witha population of 
this enormous size is not to be despised. 

Then, if we go on to ask what are the administrative 
needs that most affect the lower orders of the people in India, 
will not the reply at once be forth coming—a purer, better 
paid and more efficient Police, superior opportunities for 
lifting themselves in the world by education, both in the rural 
and urban districts, the application of modern science and 
discovery to the one great staple industry by which the vast 
majority of them live, namely Agriculture, and ‘provision for 
all those local needs in the shape of communications, sanita- 
tion and hygiene, &c., which mean the difference between 
comfort and destitution, health and disease, contentment and 
suffering to millions of our fellow-citizens? And if for these 


purposes we have surrendered on the present occasion more 
than another million sterling per annum, will any one either 


grudge the existence of the surplus, to start with, or the man- 
ner in which we have disposed of it? I daresay that there 
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ure other forms of relief which others would have preferred, 
In previous years we have benefited some of the classes who 
have now been left out. Who knows but that Mr. Baker 
may have a good turn to do to others some day later on ? 


THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 

Speaking generally, however, my impression surveying 
the entire field of Indian taxation, as I draw near to the end 
of my time, is, that though there may be other taxes 
which we should like to lighten and which certain classes 
of the community would perhaps like to see lightened 
still more, there is no tax at present imposed in India which 
can fairly be called burdensome or oppressive, either because 
it takes out of a class more than they can reasonably pay or 
because it cripples a trade or an industry. I think there are 
very few even among the most advanced countries in the world 
of which such a statement could be made with equal truth, 
Perhaps however as I have alluded to the present year as the 
culminating point in an era of financial progress, and as | 
have been discussing the means of remitting to the people 
the surplus product of their own industry, I may take the 
opportunity of pointing out to the Council what is the 
full measure of financial relief that the Government of 
India have been fortunate enough to afford to the taxpayer, 
Since the period of surpluses began with the first budget 
that I heard expounded at this table in 1899, the bounty of 
one year is apt to be swept out of sight by that of another 
and totals are hardly realised until they are put before us in 
the naked reality of figures. 

FINANCIAL RELIEF IN LATE YEARS. 


I would divide the benefactions which have been made 
since 1899 under the following heads, and, of course, I only 
include in them those measures of relief which have been 
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given outside of the ordinary expenditure of Government and 
out of the surpluses which we have obtained. In remission 
of taxation we shall have given in the seven years including 
the financial year for which we are now providing, a total 
sum of Rs, 72 crores or over £5 millions. In special remis- 
sions of Land Revenue and of interest and capital of loans 
in both cases in connection with famine, we shall have given 
over Rs. 3 crores or £2 millions. For increased expenditure 
upon Education, quite apart from the ordinary Imperial and 
Provincial Grants, we shall have given over Rs. 2 crores or 
£1,400,000 in grants. For expenditure on purposes of Local 
administrative amelioration, such as roads, bridges, water- 
supply, hospitals, and dispensaries, sanitation, &c., we shal 
have given over Rs. 4} crores or £3 millions. Minor grants 
for special purposes such as the Rs. 50 lakhs which are still 
waiting to be spent on the scheme for improving the congest- 
ed parts of this great city, ascheme which in broad outlines 
has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, amount ta 
nearly Rs. 14 crores or £800,000, The total’sum, part of it 
non-recurring but the greater part of it to be continued year 
by year, that has been given back in my time to the people 
of India in the form of relief of taxation and other benefac. 
tions amount to over Rs. 193 crores or £ 13 millions. I pre- 
sent these figures to Hon’ble Members as indications of the 
finance of what we sometimes hear described, though the re. 
mark does not appear to find an echo within this Chamber, 
as a reactionary regime- | am willing to let the figures speak 
for themselves, but there is a famous passage in a speech 
that was delivered in the House of Commons in 1858 that 
might be quoted also, ‘* Where was there a bad Government 
whose finances were in good order, where was there a really 
good Government whose finances were ina -bad order? I¢ 
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there a better test ; in the long run of the condition of a 
people and the merits of a Government than the state of its 
finances?” That speech was delivered with direct reference to 
the Government of India, and the speaker was John Bright. 
In my speeches in these Budget debates, I have been in the 
habit from year to year of indulging in what, in the phraseolo- 
gy of trade, is called stocktaking and of taking the public into 

the confidence of Government as to the administrative 
responsibilities which we had assumed or hoped te carry out. 
In my earlier years these remarks had necessarily to be 
couched in the future tense and many were the criticisms 
that were then passed upon abortive enquiries and over-ambi- 

tious programmes. We do not hear sa much of these now. 
Next year, if 1 am spared till then, will be my last Budget 
debate and it will then perhaps fall to me to review the 

entire field of work and to show where we have achieved our 
purpose and where we have failed. 


THB VICEROY’S REFORM SCHEMES. 


I remember writing to Prime Minister who appointed me, 
that seven years would be required for the task, unless it 
proved too much for the labourer’s strength. I have some- 
times wondered whether the onlookers ever weigh the latter 
consideration. We all look at the progress of the cart and 
observe with shrill cries whether it is sticking in the ruts or 
getting on; but few spare a thought for the horse until per- 
haps it staggers and drops between the shafts and then, why 
then another animal is brought to take its place. The first 
twelve reforms which I foreshadowed in 1899 are, [ am glad 
to say, now accomplished. The next twelve have been car. 
ried also ; and in the remaining year, I hope we may carry to 
completion the third dozen also, When I speak of accom- 
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plishment and completion, I do not, of course, mean to 


suggest that there is or can be any finality in administrative 
work. It goes on like the seasons, and from each oak as it 


is planted, fresh acorns fall. But there after all is the 
tree, a living and sprouting stem, a unit in the forest to be 
reckoned up and perhaps also to gain in value as the time 
goes on.% For instance, an institution like the North-west 
Frontier Province, which has admirably answered its purpose 
and has so far falsified all the predictions of its enemies, is 
a realised fact which no one is in the least degree likely to 
change and which might give food for reflection to some 
who denounce the shifting of provincial boundaries as 
though it were a crime and an evil instead of being, as it is 
capable of being if wisely and opportunely carried out, a 
very considerable blessing. I have no more to say about 
the accomplished reforms on the present occasion and even 
in what I have said | hope that no trace of false exaltation 
has crept in. Reformsin India may sometimes require an 
external impulse to start them, but they are the work of 
hundreds of agencies, some important and others obscure 
and well do I know that nothing could be achieved were it 
not for the co-operation of colleagues to work with whom 
has been a six years’ delight for the wise counsel and cheer- 
ful industry of hundreds of faithful fellow-workers in all parts 
of the country, as well also, and I gladly make the admission, 
for the sometimes embarassing ‘but often stimulating in- 
fluence of public opinion. 


FAMINE ADMINISTRATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


To-day I propose to confine my attention to such items 
of our programme as have been pushed several stages further, 
towards completion during the past twelve months, and which, 

48 
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I hope, will be finally and firmly grounded before the year ig _ 
aver. Hon’ble Membeus will recollect that in the year 1899- 
1900. we had the last great Indian famine. That visitation 
must have left an indelible impression uponevery one who 
was brought into close contact with it, whether in relatian to 
its effect upon the physical condition and sufferings of the 
people or to the economic position ef the country as a 
whole, I have often stated my conviction that it will not be 
the last Indian famine. We compete and struggle with 
Wature, we may prepare for her worst assaults and we may 
reduce their violence when delivered some day perhaps when 
our railway system has overspread the entire Indian conti- 
nent, when water storage and irrigation are even further 
ceveloped, when we have raised the general level of social com- 
fort and prosperity, and when advancing civilisation has diffus- 
ed the lessons of thrift in domestic expenditure and greater 
self-reliance and self-control we shall obtain the mastery, but 
that will not be yet. In the meantime, the duty of the Gov- 
ernment has been to profit to the full by the lessons of the 
latest calamity, and to take such precautionary steps over 
the whole field of possible action as to prepare ourselves ta 
combat the next. It was for this purpose that we appointed. 
the Famine Commission under that most expert of adminis- 
trators, Sir Antony MacDonnell, in 1901. Nearly four years 
have elapsed since then, and the general public has perhaps 
almost forgotten the fact, but the intervening period has not 
been spent in idleness, There is no branch of the subject of. 
famine relief, famine administration, and, still more, famine 
prevention, which has not been diligently ransacked and 
explored, and there is no portion of the recommendations 
submitted to us by the able Chairman and his lieutenanta 
which has not been discugsed with Local Governments and 
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been already made, or, if ridt; is about to be made, the sub- 
ject of definite orders. Instructions were first issued explain- 
ing the principles of famiine relief ds deduced from the ex- 
periences of the latest famiine and the findiigs of the Com- 
mission. Then cante a revision of the existing Pamine Codes 
in each Province, for the conditions and the practice vary to 
a considerable extent. This has been a work of great fabour, 
it is now all but complete, bat the value of these revised and 
co-ordinated Codes will anly be seen when the next struggle 
comes. Then they will be found to provide the atmament 
with which each Local Government in India will fight 
the battle. The next stage was when the _ Irrigation 
Commission investigated the existing programmes of 
relief works throughout India and submitted recommen- 
dations for their improvement and maintenance, These 
also are in course of being carried out and special 
establishments have been sanctioned for the purpose. Thefi 
there was a group of separate recommendations made by 
the Famine Commission which they included under the head 
* Protective,” in the final part of their Report. These were, 
in some respects, the most important of all, for they related 
to the broad measures of state policy demanding either exes 
cutive or legislative action on the part of the Supreme Go: 
vernment. I must say a few words about some of these, One 
of them, the relief of agricultural indebtedness in the 
Bombay Presidency, still remains to be dealt with. A second, 
namely, the degree and nature of Government aid by means 
of loans to agriculturists, has also been treated by the irriga: 
tion Commission and is about to form the subject of a com- 
munication to the Local Governments in which suggestions 
are made for rendering the present system more simple 
liberal and elastic. A third, namely agricultural develop- 
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ment, has been made the subject of 2 separate speech by one: 
of my Hon'ble colleagues, Sir Denzil Ibbetson this afternoon. 
It would be superfluous for me to follow in his footsteps. 
Good fortune has presented us simultaneously with certain 
advantages for taking up this too long neglected branch of our 
duties in the last few years, Firstly, we have had the funds 
which our predecessors had not. Hon’ble Members have noted 
with particular approval the special grant of Rs. 20 lakhs 
which we have given for the purpose in the present Budget 
and which is only the precursor, as we hope, of larger sums to 
follow. Then we have had for the last five years a Rinance 
Minister in Sir Edward Law who took the warmest interest 
in agricultural development, and, | believe, derived more 
sincere pleasure from a successful agricultural experiment, 
than he did from the yield of any impost; and finally, we have 
had in the Hon’ble Member for the revenue and agricultural 
Department, a perfect master of his subject, whose profound 
knowledge of the cultivating classes, had added both a warm 
appreciation of their needs and a statesmanlike grasp of large 
ideas. The stone which I am to lay at Pusa in two days’ 
time will, hope, be the foundation stone not only of a fabric 
worthy of its object, but also of a policy of agricultural deve- 
lopment henceforward to be pursued systematically, in good 
years and bad years alike, by the Government of India ; so 
that a time may one day arrive when people will say that 
India is looking after her greatest living industry, as well, let 
us say, asshe is now looking after her greatest inherited 
treasure, viz,, her ancient monuments. There are two other 
objects which were recommended by the Famine Commis- 
sion. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 


The first of these was the institution of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, sometimes less correctly styled Agricultural 
Banks. Several Hon’ble Members now at this table will re- 
member our legislation of last year by which we provided for 
the foundation of such Societies. There was no remark more 
frequently made in the course of the discussion or more 
obvious in its truism than that any stepsin this direction 
must be slow and experimental and that quick returns or 
striking results could not be expected. In many parts the 
spirit of co-operative institution can be built upon it. There 
is also a great deal of elementary preaching or what an 
English statesman once called ** Spade work” to be done before 
substantial results can be expected but we have not been idle 
during the year. Specially selected officers have been ap- 
pointed as Registrars of Co-operative Societies in the six 
main Provinces and they are now engaged in spreading a know- 
ledge of the principles among the cultivating classes, The 
various concessions made by the Government of India in 
order to lend encouragement, concessions in respect of in- 
come tax, stamp duty, registration fees, and Government 
loans have all been notified and are in operation. Three 
Provinces have framed their rules under the Act. {n four Pro- 
vinces Societies have already begun to be registered. Madras 
and the Panjab having taken the lead in addition to these 
there isa much larger number of Societies started but not yet 
actually on the register. Here the United Provinces which 
initiated the experiment in Sir A MacDonnell’s time and 
which now possess 150 Societies, are to the fore. Even in 
such distant Provinces as Assam and Burma, we hear of 
great interest being displayed and of applications being 
received. The statistical result is too immature to admit of 
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weathers, finally reported in April, 1903. I wonder how many 
of the Hon’ble Members whom I am now addressing and still 
more how many of the outside public have read their Report. 
To me the first part of it which relates to general considera- 
tions is infinitely more interesting than a novel, for it deals 
not with the hypothetical problems of human character but 
with the positive agencies that affect the growth and decline 
of human life and it bases conclusions, dramatic in their 
sweep, upon premises of scientific precision. By slow but 
sure degrees, ever since we have been assimilating and 
taking action upon that Report and our final views and 
orders upon it will shortly see the light. As thisis the last 
occasion which I shal! ever speak at any length upon this 
subject in India let me summarise the situation as it now 
stands. There are two classes of irrigation inthis country : 
State irrigation or works tonstructed or maintained by the 
State and private irrigation conducted by communities of 
individuals largely by means of wells. | am here only concerned 


with the former, 1 need not beforean Indian audience, expati- 
ate upon the distinction so familiar in our Reperts and Budget 


Statements, between “ Major” and “ Minor” works, “ produc- 
tive’ and “ protective” works. Major works are either produc- 
tive in which case we find the money for them out of surplus 
revenue or from loans, or protective in which case we provide 
for them from the annual Famine Insurance Grant of Rs. 13 
crores; the distinction between “ productive” and * pro- 
tective” being that the former are expected to prove remuner- 
ative though they have not always been so; while the latter 
are not expected to be remunerative at all. In other words 
productive works are, or may be, protective also, but protective 
works are not expected to be productive. Minor works are 
those which we undertake entirely out of the revenue of the 
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year. Now let me see what our outlay upon all these works 
up till the present hour has heen and what the property thus 
created represents. The Government of India have spent in 
all Rs. 46} crores or £31 millions upon State irrigation works 
in all the above classes. With it they have dug nearly 50,000 
miles of canals and distributaries. They have irrigated an 
area of 21} million acres out of a total irrigated area in 
British India of about 47 million acres and they derive 
from it a net revenue of Rs. 2,700,000 per annum or a per- 
centage of net revenue on capital outlay of approximately 7 
per cent. If we capitalise the net revenue on capital revenue 
at 25 years’ purchase we obtain a total of 673 millions ster- 
ling or considerably more than double the capital outlay. 
These figures are an indication of what has already been done. 
Next what are we going to do or what are we capable of 
doing? In my first year in India | went to see the Chenab 
canal in the Punjab which had been finished a few years 
earlier. Atthat time it irrigated 1,000,000 acres; it now 
irrigates 2,000,000. At that time it had cost £1} millions, 
there have now been spent upon it 2 millions. At that time 
it supported a population of 200,000 persons; the population 
is now over 1,000,000 and this huge aggregate is diffused over 
an expanse now waving with corn and grain that buta few 
years ago was a fursaken waste. Sincethen we have com- 
pleted the Jhelum Canal, which already irrigates 300,000 
acres and will irrigate three quarters of a million. Everywhere 
these lands, once waste and desolate, are being givenout to 
colonisation and the Punjab Province, if it lost the doubtful 
prestige of the Frontier with its disturbing problems and its 
warring tribes, has gained instead the solid asset of a con- 
tented and peaceful peasantry that will yearly swell its re- 


sources and enhance its importance, Then you have heard of 
49 
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quotation, but | have said enough to show that Government 
having planted their seed do not mean to let it pérish from 
want of nutture. None of ds can say whether it will develop 
into a healthy plant but every chance shall be given to it. 


LAND REVENUE REMISSIONS. 

The next matter to which I referred is one in which I have 
taken the keenest interest during my time in India since it 
touches the marrowbone of that agricultural class of which 
I was speaking a little while back—I mean elasticity in Land 
Revenue collection and greater liberality in the suspension 
and remission of the fixed demard intimes of distress whether 
local or widespread. The Famine Commission dealt with 
this and also laid it down among the principles to be adopted 
as accepted canons of Government in our Land Revenue 
Resolution of January 1902. But something more was re- 
quired than the mere statement of an orthodox principle and 
we have since been engaged in consultation with the 


Secretary of State and the Local Governments to the 
elaboration of its operation with results that will short- 


ly be published. Already a fluctuating assessment t.e., 
a demand that is capable of being varied from year to year is 
accepted in practice by most Local Governments and is 
applied to precarious tracts. What I am now referring to is 
elasticity in collection, ze, an allowance for exceptionally 
bad seasons by the suspension or remission of payment due. 
This is an act of remission, of compassion on the part of the 
State, but it is compassion in a form little distinguished 
from justice, for it relates to cases and seasons in which the 
cultivator cannot pay his fixed demand, because the crops 
which he has reaped barely: suffice for his own sustenance 
and where, if he is called upon to pay it, he can only do so 
by plunging deeper info debt. In sucli a case, rigidity of 
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collection is not only a hardship but an injustice. It is to 
avoid such consequences and at the same time to escape the 
Opposite extreme of laxity ia collection and the consequent 
demoralisation of the people that we are about to lay down 
the principles underlying this method of relief. 

IRRIGATION SCHEMES. 

I next turn to irrigation, Itis five years since I last 
alluded at any length to this subject in a Budget debate. |! 
then discussed the possibilities of irrigational expansion, that 
seemed to lie before us in India, and speaking upon the 
authority of my expert advisers | indicated the limits physi. 
cal rather than financial, that appeared to exist to such ex- 


pansion and answered the popular misapprehension that 
because India is a land of great rivers and heavy rains, i is, 


therefore, possible to capture all that surplus water and to 
utilise it either for the extension of cultivation or for the 
prevention of famine. After that came the famine of 1900, 
and, as a sequel to the famine, it seemed to me that this 
matter, so vital to the future of India, should be re-examin- 
ed by the very highest authorities whom we could find: visit- 
ing every part of the country examining into local conditions, 
programmes and needs, approaching the matter from the 
point of view of protection against famine rather than of 
remunerative investment of State funds and presenting us. 
with an authoritative pronouncement upon the capabilities. 
for further irrigation of the whole of British India and of the 
India and of the extent of the obligation both in State irri- 
gation and in the encouragement of private enterprise which 
Government might legitimately assume. That was the 
genesis of the Commission presided over by Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff, which was appointed in the autumn of 1901, and 
which, after an investigation that extended over two cold 
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weathers, finally reported in April, 1903. I wonder how many 
of the Hon'ble Members whom I am now addressing and still 
more how many of the outside public have read their Report. 
To me the first part of it which relates to general considera- 
tions is infinitely more interesting than a novel, for it deals 
not with the hypothetical problems of human character but 
with the positive agencies that affect the growth and decline 
of human life and it bases conclusions, dramatic in their 
sweep, upon premises of scientific precision. By slow but 
sure degrees, ever since we have been assimilating and 
taking action upon that Report and our final views and 
orders upon it will shortly see the light. As this is the last 
occasion which I shal! ever speak at any length upon this 
subject in India let me summarise the situation as it now 
stands. There are two classes of irrigation inthis country : 
State irrigation or works tonstructed or maintained by the 
State and private irrigation conducted by communities of 
individuals largely by means of wells. | am here only concerned 


with the former, I need not beforean Indian audience, expati- 
ate upon the distinction so familiar in our Reports and Budget 


Statements, between “ Major” and “ Minor” works, “ produc- 
tive” and “ protective” works. Major works are either produc- 
tive in which case we find the money for them out of surplus 
revenue or from loans, or protective in which case we provide 
for them from the annual Famine Insurance Grant of Rs. 1} 
crores; the distinction between “ productive” and ‘pro- 
tective” being that the former are expected to prove remuner- 
ative though they have not always been so; while the latter 
are not expected to be remunerative at all. In other words 
productive works are, or may be, protective also, but protective 
works are not expected to ‘be productive, Minor works are 
those which we undertake entirely out of the revenue of the 
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year. Now let me see what our outlay upon all these works 
up till the present hour has heen and what the property thus 
created represents. The Government of India have spent in 
all Rs. 46} crores or £31 millions upon State irrigation works 
in all the above classes. With it they have dug nearly 50,000 
miles of canals and distributaries. They have irrigated an 
area of 213 million acres out of a total irrigated area in 
British India of about 47 million acres and they derive 
from it a net revenue of Rs. 2,700,000 per annum or a per- 
centage of net revenue on capital outlay of approximately 7 
per cent. If we capitalise the net revenue on capital revenue 
at 25 years’ purchase we obtain a total of 67} millions ster- 
ling or considerably more than double the capital outlay. 
These figures are an indication of what has already been done. 
Next what are we going to do or what are we capable of 
doing ? In my first year in India | went to see the Chenab 
canal in the Punjab which had been finished a few years 
earlier. Atthat time it irrigated 1,000,000 acres; it now 
irrigates 2,000,000. At that time it had cost £1} millions, 
there have now been spent upon it 2 millions. At that time 
it supported a population of 200,000 persons; the population 
is now over 1,000,000 and this huge aggregate is diffused over 
an expanse now waving with corn and grain that buta few 
years ago was a fursaken waste. Sincethen we have com- 
pleted the Jhelum Canal, which already irrigates 300,000 
acres and will irrigate three quarters of a million. Everywhere 
these lands, once waste and desolate, are being givenout to 
colonisation and the Punjab Province, if it lost the doubtful 
prestige ofthe Frontier with its disturbing problems and its 
warring tribes, has gained instead the solid asset of a con- 
tented and peaceful peasantry that will yearly swell its re- 


sources and enhance its importance, Then you have heard of 
49 
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the fresh obligations which we have since undertaken in the 
same quarter, £54 millions have just been sanctioned for the 
group of canals known as the Upper Chenab, the Upper Jhe- 
ium and the Lower Gari Doab. Before another decade has 
elapsed, 2,000,000 more acres will have been added to the 
irrigated area with a proportionate increase in the population 
and with an estimated return of 10 per cent. on the capital 
outlay. Somuch forthe near future. Now let me looka 
little further ahead and cometo the recommendations of the 
irrigation Commission. They have advised an additional 
expenditure of 44 crores or nearly 30 millions sterling spread 
out over 20 years, an annual average expenditure of £12 milfi- 
ons. We accept that estimate. Weregard it as reason- 
able and we hope to be able to provide the funds. This will 
increase the area under irrigation in British India by 63 mil- 
lion acres, as compared with the 4 millions which I mention- 
ed five years ago, the difference being explained by the fact 
that as we draw towzrds the close of this gigantic programme 
we shall no longer be able to talk glibly of remunerative pro- 
grammes or of lucrative interest on capital outlay but shall find 
ourselves dealing with protective works, pure and simple, where 
no return or but little return is to be expected and where we 
shall have to measure the financial burden imposed on the 
State against the degree of protection against szarcity 
and famine obtained for the people. { do think that 
we need shrink from that more exacting test, for we 


shall have approached, if the metaphor may be permitted, 
the rocky passes in which our forces will then be 


engaged across smiling plains and verdant pastures, 
in which they will have derived strength and sustenance 
for the harder andless remunerative toil that will lie before 
them, I wish that we could proceed even faster, but that is 
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out of the question. Canals are not like railways, where 
companies are ready to find the money and to undertake the 
work, where an embankment can anywhere be thrown up by 
unskilled labour and where the ircn or steel plant that may 
be required can be ordered by telegram from Europe or the 
United States. In irrigation you have, in the first place, to 
find the funds from the borrowings of the State which are 
not capable of unlimited expansion. You have to spend 
much time in preliminary investigations and surveys. You 
then have to obtain your labour for the particular work, It 
is estimated that to spend the amount which I have named 
a host of 280,000U0 workmen and coolies will be required for 
250 days in each of the 20 years in addition to those required 
for the maintenance of the existing works and of the new 
ones as they come into operation, and. finally, you have to 
engage and train your skilled establishment which is a matter 
of careful recruitment spread over a series of years. These 
are the considerations that must always differentiate irriga- 
tion work from Railway workin India, and that militate 
against the same rate of speed in the former. And then 
when we have done all this, where shall we stand? We shall 
have done much—we shall have done what no other nation 
or country has done before. But the surplus water from the 
snows of the Himalayas and fromthe opened doors of heaven 
will still spill its unused and unusable abundance into the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Benpal. The calculations show 


that of the total average rainfall of India as much as 35 per 
cent. and a muchlarger proportion of the surface iow am- 


ounting to 87 per cent. is carried away by rivers to the sea. 
The programme that I have sketched will at the most utilise 
only 2} per cent. of this surface flow, and the re. 
mainder will still continue its aimless and  unarrested 
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descent to the ocean. Why is this? The answer is very 
simple, and to any one who has any knowledge of the 
meteorological or geographical, features of this continent, it is 
very clear, Rain does not always fallin India in the great- 
est volume where it is most needed. What Cherrapunji 
could easily spare, Rajputana cannot for all the wealth of 
Croesus obtain. Neither does rain fall all through the year 
in India. It descendsin great abundance within narrowly 
defined periods of time and then it is often very difficult and 
sometimes impossible to store it. Providence does not tell 
us when a year of famine is impending and we cannot go on 
holding up the water fora drought that may never come. 
It would be bad economy even if it were not a_ physical 
impossibility. Sometimes, where water is most plentiful 
there is no use for it, because of the sterile or forbidding 
cr unsuitable nature of the soil. Sometimes, it flows down 
in blind superfuity through a country already intersected 
with canals. Sometimes, it meanders in riotous plenty 
through alluvial plains where storage is impossible. Some- 
times, again, the cost of storage 1s so tremendous as to be 
absolutely prohibitive. These are some, though by no means 
all, of the reasons which place an insuperable barrier to the 
realization of academic dreams-_ Facts of this sort we may 
deprecate but cannot ignore, and time will never come when 
we can harness all that wealth of misspent and futile power 
and convert it to the use of man. What we can do the 


Commission have told us ; what we mean to do I have endeav- 
oured imperiectly to sketch out in these remarks. Restric- 


ted as is the programme when measured against the prodi- 
gious resources of nature,. it is yet the maximum pro- 
gramme open to human agency and to finite powers, and 
it is one that may well appeal either to the enthusiasm 
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of the individual or to the organised ability of the State. 
We are about to embark upon it with the consciousness that 
we are not merely converting the gifts of Providence to the 
service of man, but that we are labouring to reduce human 


suffering and in times of calamity to rescue and sustain 
millions of human lives. 


COMMERCIAL REFORMS. 


There a few other subjects to which I must allude. The 
presence of the Hon’ble Mr. Hewett at this table and the 
speech which he has delivered indicate that we have 
in the past year obtained that which has for a long 
time been the cherished aspiration of the mercantile 
community, viz., a separate Department and Minister 
of Commerce and industry. Six years ago, I should have said 
that this was impossible, two years ago I did not regard it 
was likely, but the facts of commercial and industrial expan- 
sion Cannot be gainsaid and as soon asthe case beganto be 
made out it was Convincing in its logic and pertinence. The 
days are gone by when Government can dissociate itself 
from the encouragement of commercial enterprise. There 
used to be a sort of idea that business was an esoteric thing 
to be conducted by a narrow clique who were alone posses- 
sed of the oracles of wisdom and with whom Government 
were hardly supposed to be on speaking terms, That was an 
absurd theory at any time. It is additionally absurd in a 
country like India where the Government is responsible for 
so many forms of commercial! and industrial activity, where 
it builds and works railroads, where it controls the sale of 
opium and salt, where it maintains gigantic factories, where 
it is engaged in undertaking the manufacture of its own car-. 
tridges and rifles and guns and where it is the largest em- 
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ployer of labour in the country, and most absurd of all is it 
at a time when the whole air is alive with movement of rival- 
ry and competition, and when we desire to push our 
products, our manufactures and our industries upon the 
world. I believe India to be merely at the beginning of its 
commercial expansion and if 1 could revive in this Council 
Chamber 50 years hence, | believe I should find the Commer- 
cial Member of that day delivering an oration that would 
be reported throughout the East. There is only one word 
of appeal in which I would ask leave to indulge. I entreat 
my Indian friends not to regard the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an agency for the promotion of 
British commerce alone. They could not makea greater 
mistake, Indian commerce, industry and enterprise are as 
vital to this country as British, nay I think more so. They 
have a future as bright before them. When we have to deal 
with great pioneers of Indian industry such as the Tata 
family, they will tell you that they receive the warmest 
encouragement at our hands, and, for my own part, | should 
feel far happier if for every present Indian merchant-king 
there were a thousand, and for every lakh of Indian rupees 
invested in mercantile undertakings a crore. Our new De- 
partment and its Hon'ble Member know no distinction of 
race ; they are concerned only with the development of the 
country. 


RAILWAYS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


It is a part of the same policy that has induced 
us in the past year to create the new Railway Board which is 
is now entering upon its duties. The idea is no new 
one, We make no pretence to be original, It has 
been advocated for years by all those who wanted great- 
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er elasticity and less officialism in our system, and from the 
day that I surrendered temporary charge of the Public 
Works Department in 1899, having become conversant fora 
while with its working, I meant te get the reform sooner or 
later. It has taken six years to carry it out. Not that the 
old Public Works Department stands therefore condemned; 
that would be a most unjust and unfair assumption. 
It produced a series of brilliant and famous engineers ; 
it overspread India with a network of railways; it eventually 
converted annual deficits into assured surpluses thathas reach. 
ed this year the magnificent figure of £2} millions; and 
it has handed over to the Railway Board a splendid property 
which it will rest with the latter to develop in the future. I 
have sometimes seen the present administration accused of 
centralising tendencies. | have not the time to argue that 
contention this afternoon. But if it be true, it is at least 
remarkable that it has been associated with the two greatest 
measures of decentralisation that have been achieved during 
the last fifty years, viz., the permanent Financial Settlements 
with the Provincial Governments and the institution of the 
Railway Board. 


POLICE REFORMS. 


There is entered in the Budget the sum of Rs, 50 lakhs 
for Police Reform, That is only an instalment and a begin- 
ning. We accept with slight modifications the full recom- 
mendations of the Commission and we intend to carry out 
their programme. The author of the report is seated at my 
right hand and | should like to take this opportunity of pub- 
licly thanking him and his colleagues for their labours, No 
more fearless or useful report has ever been placed before the 
Government of India. I would gladly have taken action 
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upon it sooner, But a long time has been required to consult 
the Local Governments and to satisfy the Secretary of State. 
And now what is it that we view? I think that my feelings 
are those of every Member of the Government. We want 
a Police Force which is free from the temptation to corrup- 
tion and iniquity and which must,therefore be reasonably well 
paid, which must be intelligent and orderly and efficient and 
which will make its motto “ Protection” instead of * Oppo- 
sition,” 1 confess that my heart breaks within me when | 
see long diatribes upon how many natives are to get employ- 
ment under the new system and how many Europeans, For 
my own part, I have never paused to count them up. The 
Police Force in India must be an overwhelmingly Native 
Force and I would make it representative of the best elements 
in Native character and Native life. Equally must it havea 
Europeah supervising element and let this also be of the best, 
but do not let us proceed to reckon one against the other and 
contend as te who loses and who gains. The sole object of all 
of us ought to be the good of the country and the protection 
of the people. It is three years since, in one of these debates, 
I announced the appointment of the Police Commission and 
since Sir John Woodburn, who sat in that chair, said that it 
would be the most important and far-reaching of any that I 
had appginted in my time. I am glad that I appointed it and 
am prou lof its work and when the reforms come into full 
operation, I am hopeful that they will have effect under every 
roof in this country. 


INDIANS IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY. 


At this stage 1 may perhaps interpolate a few remarks in 
reply to the concluding portions of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s 
speech. He seems to think thatin my speech of last year 
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and in the Resolution that followed it were laid dowh new 
principles as regards the admission of Natives of India to 
the Public Service. He referred to the Act of 1833 and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. | am familiar with both those 
documents, and I also remember, which those who quote 
them sometimes forget, that the late Queen’s word contained 
a qualification, not indeed modifying their generosity, but 
limiting their application by the necessary tests firstly of 
practical expediency and secondly personal fitness. These 
were the words :—‘ It is Our will that so far as may be, our 
subjects of whatever race or creed be freely and impartially 
admitted to officesin Our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified by their education, ability and integrity duly 
, to discharge.” There is not one sentence in that memorable 

paragraph from which any Government of India or any Gov- 
~ ernor-General has ever either desired or attempted to recede. 
But the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale’s historical references stopped 
short at 1858. He altogether forgot to mention the findings 
of the Public Service Comniission of 1887, which deliberately 
laid down that the Service in India should in future be divi- 
ded into two branches, firstly, an Imperial Service called the 
Civil Service to be recruited by open competition in England 
only and secondly a Provincial Service recruited in India and 
consisting almost entirely of natives of this country. Our 
pronouncement of last year was more a reaffirmation of the 
findings of that Commission. Even the phrase corps delite 
which the Hon’ble Member seems to think originated with 
me, istaken from paragraph 73 of their Report. Let me 
further ask him, more particularly, to peruse paragraphs 74 
and 91 of that document. He will find that nothing was 
said last year either by the Government of India or 


by myself which has not been laid down with even 
£0 
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greater authority by our predecessors and for the inference 
as to a change of policy which Mr. Gokhale has drawn 
in his speech to-day, there is, I can assure him, no 
foundation. I am myself particularly immune from the 
suspicions to which the Hon’ble Member refers. I fre- 
quently see attributed to me personally the appointments 
of this or that European or Eurasian to some post or other 
in some part of India, The responsibility of the head of the 
Government of India is great I have never minimised it. But 
it is beyond human power that he should know every detail 
of the administration of 300,000,000 of people and beyond 
reason every subordinate act of the administration should be 
attributed to him alone, And really when J read of all the 
things that are explained by my personal intervention, 
while I appreciate, the compliment, I am compelledito say 
that in quite nineteen cases out of twenty, I have never 
even heard of them at all. Ifthe Hon'ble Member were to 
gointo the Departments of the Government of India, he 
would find that I am there known as a strong partisan, not 
in European, but of Native appointments wherever these 
can be made with sufficient regard to the test of personal 
fitness for the post. But after all is it not rather a vain exer- 
cise to dispute as to the exact number of places that are not 
given to this or to that class in an administration? The Hon’- 
ble Member will never find any reluctance on the part of the 
Government to recognise and to forward the legitimate aspi- 
rations of his countrymen, but he must not be surprised if 
these generous tendencies are sometimes chilled when al- 
most every step that we take and every appointment that is 
made is liable to criticism that presumes the existence ofa 
racial bias where none exists. He has cited the Despatch 
of the Court of Directors with which the Act of 1833 was 
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sent out India. Let me quote to him another paragraph 
from that Despatch, if | were to utter it as my own I am 
afraid that I should be accused of illiberal sentiments but 
with the distinguished imprimator of the authors of the Act 
of 1833 it may carry some weight with the Hon’ble Mem- 
 ber:—“We must guard against the supposition that it is 
chiefly by holding out means and opportunities of official 
distinction that we expect our Government to benefit the 
millions subjected to their authority. We have repeatedly 
expressed to you a very different sentiment. Facilities of 
official advancement can little affect the bulk of the people 
under any Governmeut and perhaps least under a good Go- 
vernment. It is not by holding out incentives to official am- 
bition but by repressing crime, by securing and guarding pro- 
perty, by creating confidence, by ensuring to industry the 
fruit of its labour, by protecting men in the undisturbed en- 
joyment of their rights and in the unfetterred exercise of 
their faculties that Governments best minister to the public 
wealth and happiness; in effect the free access to office is 
chiefly valuable where it is a part of general freedom.’ With 


these words which seem to me entirely wise I will pass from 
the subject. 


INDIAN COOLIES IN S. AFRICA. 


There 1s one duty that falls upon the Government of 
India to which | think I have rarely if ever alluded in this 
Council and that is the guardianship of Indian interests 
where they are liable to be impugned by external policy or 
influence. We resisted the best of our ability the heavy 
charge of more than £; million that was imposed upon Indi- 
an revenues by the increase of pay in the British Army 


a measure about which we were not consulted and 
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with which we did not agree. We protested more 
successfully against the placing upon the Indian revenues 
of the charge for the entertainment of the Indian guests at 
the Coronation in London. We were also successful in 
resisting the suggestion that India should pay £ 400,000 per 
annum for a call upon a portion of the British Garrison in 
South Africa. We have now finally established the princi- 
ple disputed till a few years ago, that when we lend troops 
from India to fight campaigns for the Imperial Government 
in different parts of Asia and Africa, every rupee of the char- 
ge from embarkation to return shall be defrayed by the Impe- 
rial Government. During the past few years we have been 
waging a similar battle in defence of the Indian emigrant in 
South Africa. For many years a system has prevailed un- 
der which unskilled Indian labourers have been encouraged 
to emigrate to the Colony of Natal for employment, chiefly 
in agriculture, though a few of them are engaged in coal 
mines. The number proceeding yearly on five years’ con- 
tracts is from 5,000 to 6,000, and there are now some 30,000 
indentured Indians in the Colony. Their wages are good and 
those of them who returned to India in 1903 brought back 
savings to the amount of over Rs. 5 lakhs, while Indians of all 
classes settled in Natal remit to their friends in India some 
Rs. 13 lakhs annually. The indentured Indian is well treated, 
and so far as this class is concerned, the system of 
emigration to Natal is advantageous to India as well as to the 
Colony. But there is now in Natal a considerable popula- 
tion of British Indians estimated at about 50,000, who are 
not working under indenture and are, therefore, known as 
free Indians. Some of them are men who have worked out 
their time, but have decided to settle in the country or the 
descendants of such men; others are persons who have 
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all owned and worked by natives, those in Bengal are ail 
owned and worked by Europeans. 

You speak in your address of the latent mineral re- 
sources of this country, and I assume, therefore,: that you 
are alive to their great possibilities ;and to the call 
for their exploitation. I have accordingly examined the 
statistics of coal mines; and while | find that six-sevenths 
of the mines now worked in India are in this province, yet it 
appears that out of the 50 principal mines, 19 only, and those 
the smaller.and less important, are owned and managed dy 
natives. 

Finally, I revert to the question of scientific and 
technical education, and to your recommendation that 
a sufficient number of technical institutions should be 
established to meet the needs of the people. I concur with 
you as to the supreme importance of this aspect of education 
in India ; but 1 would point out that for its successful prose- 
cution is required, not merely the consent of Government to 
found the desired institutions, but also the willingness of 
pupils to enter the courses when founded. | have alluded 
to the great development of mining in Bengal and the oppor- 
tunities thereby afforded for technical acquirements are 
already great, and are constantly increasing. Nevertheless | 
regret to find that the mining scholarships in the Sibpur En- 
gineering College are nut popular and that only one student 
has elected to undergo a mining course since the scholar- 
ships were established ; although ample encouragement 
might be derived by other competitors from the fact that this 
solitary aspirant obtained employment on the Bast Indian 
Railway as soon as the period of his training had expired. An 
even richer field of employment has, I believe, been opened 

* by the increasing application of electricity to so manv of the 
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voluntarily proceeded to the Colony with the object of mak. 
ing a living there. Unfortunately the colonists entertain a 
rooted objection to this class of settlers, and have taken 
strong measures to discourage any increase in their numbers. 
Some of these measures seemed to the Government of 
India to be unduly severe and inconsistent with the reason- 
able claims of the people of Indiaas subjects of the British 
Em pire, and we have lost no opportunity of urging that the 
restrictions imposed on free Indians should be relaxed, more 


especially two years ago when the Government of Natal sent 
delegates to us to discuss an arrangement under which Indian 
labourers should be compelled to return to India on the ex- 
piry of the term for which they were engaged. We required 
as an essential condition that they should make certain con- 
cessions in favour of the free Indians who were then settled 
or who might desire to settle in the Colony. We stipulated 
for the eventual abolition of a tax of £3 ahead which had 
been imposed on such persons for leave to reside, for the 
amendment of an Act placing traders of however old a 
standing under the power of the local Corporations, who 
had absolute authority to refuse licenses to trade for the 
removal of Indians from another Act under which they were 
classed with barbarous races, and forthe provision of a 
summary remedy for free Indians who might be wrongfully 
arrested on the ground that they were coolies under inden- 
ture or prohibited immigrants. In reply we were given to 
understand that there was no prospect of obtaining the 
consent of the local Legislature to these conditions, and the 
negotiations were therefore broken. The only concession 
that has been obtained as regards free Indiansin Natal is 
the exemption of those who have been resident in the Colony 
for three consecutive years from tke restrictions imposed on 
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prohibited immigrants under the Immigration Restriction 
Act. That Act still requires immigrants (except those 
uader indenture) to be able to write in some European 
languages and our endeavours te get ability to write.in an 
‘Indian language accepted a8 a sufficient test of the literacy 
have been unsuccessful. We have informed the Natal 
Government that we reserve to ourselves the fullest liberty 
to take at any time such measures in regard to emigration 
to that conntry as we may think necessary in order to 
secure proper treatment for our Indian settlers, and we have 
recently again declined to take any step towards facilitating 
the emigration of labourers under indenture unless the 
Natal authorities substantially modify their attitude. Inno 
other South African Colony is there in force any system of 
immigration of Indian labour under indenture, and the num- 
ber of British Indians at present resident in the Colonies 
other than Natal is comparatively small. Those Colonies, 
however, evidenced a similar spirit of opposition to the im- 
migration of free Indians and we have had a considerable 
amount of correspondence on the subject, especially as 
regards the Transvaal. Soon after that country came under 
British administration we addressed the Secretary of State 
for India that the opportunity should be taken to remove 
the restrictions and disabilities imposed by the Boer Govern- 
ment on British Indian subjects. In the course of the cor- 
respondence that ensued we were asked to agree to a scheme 
for the employment of 10,000 Indian labourers on the con- 
struction of Government Railways in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies and recognising that the need for 
Indian labour thus displayed might provide a powerful lever 
in our hands in securing better treatment for Indians 
generally in South Africa, we expressed our readiness to 
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consider the proposal if it was likely to lead to substantial 
concessions in favour of Indians not under indenture. We 
said that the least that we could accept would be :—(1) that 
Indian languages should be included in the literary test 
applied to new immigrants, (2) that residence in location 
should be compulsory only upon those Indians in whose 
case the restriction is desirable for sanitary reasons, (3) that 
Indian traders who established themselves under the form- 
er Government should be granted licenses permitting them 
to retain their present places of business, (4) that all Indians 
of superior class including all respectable traders and shop- 
keepers, should be exempted from the Press, Law and the 
Curfew system and from the other restrictions imposed on 
the non-white population. The Transvaal authorities dec- 
lined to concedetthese demands in full, and we have therefore 
refused to establish a system of emigration of indentured labou- 
rers to that Colony. The outcome of the negotiation so far 
wil! be found in the Despatch sent on the 25th July 1904 by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Government 
of the Transvaal which was presented to Parliament in 
August last. In it the British Government supported all our 
main demands except the claim that future immigrants 
should not be required to be able to write in a European 
language. We have not yet heard what action has been 
taken on these instructions by the Transvaal Government. 
I do not say that this is a pleasurable record. The problem is 
one for which it is exceedingly difficult to find a solution. Colo- 
nies possessing or likely before long to possess rights of self- 
government cannot be dictated to in such matters, and the 
feeling that exists among them is undoubtedly very strong. 
It has seemed to us to be our duty todo nothing to inflame 
that feeling but to lose no opportunity of pleading the cause 
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of these whose natural protectors we ar2, and tao make no 
concession whatever until we obtain a full quid progue in 
return. J am confident that in this attitude we shall have 
the support of the entire Indian community. 

THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


I may name one more respect in which the Government 
of India have, I think, faithfully championed the interests 


of the general community. I allude to their attitude on the 
fiscal question. 1 observe that the Hon’ble Mr. Cable, speak- 


ing to-day on behalf of the commercial community, has most 
strongly endorsed the correctness of the position that we 
took up in our Despatch of the 22nd October, 1903. A little 
while ago it was stated with some authority in England that 
that Despatch had been drawn up by a hurry and that we 
were believed to have modified our views, There is no foun- 
dation for any such statement. We composed that Despatch 
with full deliberation. It represented our matured opinions. 
We have not departed from them in any particular, and if 
the Government of India were invited to enter a Conference 
those I am confident would be the instructions with which 
our delegates from this end would proceed. Our claim 1s 
not mere that India should have a voice in the settlement of 
the question that none will dispute, but that in any 
Imperial scheme there should not be imposed upon us a sys- 
tem detrimental to our interests or repugnant to our strongly 
entertained and unanimous views. 


THE MILITARY QUESTION. 


Before I conclude, | may perhaps be expected to say a 
word about the Military estimates of the year. We have had 
the familiar attaks upon them in this debate. One Hon'ble 
Member spoke of the expenditure as inordinate and alarminos. 
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It is inordinate in the sense that it is beyond the ordinary: | 
for now that we have ample means we are utilising some of 
them which in ordinary years we might not have been able 
to do, not merely to relieve the burdens of the people but to 
secure them from the possible further horrors of war. There 
is nothing to alarm usin the increase. The situation would 
be much more alarming if with a rival Power building rail- 
ways towards the Afghan frontier we were to sit still and do 
nothing. It was not by so regarding Military expenditure 
and equipment that our Allies in the Par East have won 
those great victories that have extorted the admiration of the 
world. They saw the danger impending, and they set them- 
selves steadily to prepare for it with what result we all know. 
The lesson of the Russo-Japanese War is surely the most 
supreme vindication of preparation for war as contrasted 
with unreflecting confidence that modern times have ever 
seen. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has presented 
us with a scheme which is the ripe production not only of 
his own great experience but of years of discussion and anti- 
Cipation in India itself, and whose sole object is so to orga- 
nise our forces in peace as to place the largest possible body 
of men with the least dislocation in the field in time of war, 
Until universal peace reigns, which will not be in our day, 
the best custodian of his own house will still be the strong 
man armed and the Government of India, assured that they 
have the means and reposing confidence in the ability of their 
Military advisers, have accepted the scheme submitted to 


them not without careful scrutiny of its features and details, 
5] 
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but in the conviction that the Heavy charge entailed will be 


repaid in the increased security that will be enjoyed by the 


country, 


As regards the view which has been expressed in this 
debate that the expenditure should be provided for by a loan, 
I join my Financial colleague in dissenting from that opinion. 
Reference has been made to English practice. No one would 
have denounced such a proposal under existing conditions 
more strongly than Mr. Gladstone. I do not say that a 
military loan is everywhere unjustifiable. Were we on the 
brink of war or were it the case that a large Military ex- 
penditure could only be met by incurring a deficit or by 
imposing additional taxation which it was considered essen- 
tial to avoid, then there might be a good case for a Military 
loan, but witha full exchange and with a simultaneous re- 
duction of taxation, I feel sure that every financier of repute 
would pronounce such a proposal to be without excuse. 
Moreover it should be remembered that in England the Na- 
tional Debt is being steadily diminished by processes which 
are not adopted here, and, that a military loan is there ob- 
lised to run the gauntlet of Parliament. The Government 
of India is sometimes taunted with its irresponsibility. Might 
it not be a serious thing if you encouraged that Government 
to shift on to future generations a burden which it was capable 
of bearing in its own tine ? Might you not aggravate the 


very irresponsibility which is sometimes deplored ? 
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A PERSONAL APOLOGIA. 

Ihave now concluded my picture of some at any rate 
of the activities upon which we all have lately been ensazed. 
I ask myself—Is this in truth an unsympathetic and re- 
actionary regime ? Is it likely that the individual who has 
allowed himself no rest or respite in his labours, be they suc- 
cessful or mistaken, for the Indian people would endeavour 
to injure them or thrust them back ? Is there a single class in 
the community who has been so injured ? 1 will go further and 
say: Is therea single individual ? If there had been, should we 
not have heard of him to-day ? Would aman who has de- 
voted his wliole life to preaching the lessons of the East, its 
history and traditions, who has been railed by his own coun- 
trymen often for his enthusiasm, for the religions and monu- 
ments and literature of the East, and who has while in India 
given such abundant proof of his reverence for faiths and 
feelings that are not his own, turn round and assail what he 
had hitherto revered ? These questions | must leave others 
to answer. As for reaction! console myself with the wise 
saying of Macaulay, “ever since childhood I have been seeing 
nothing but progress and hearing of nothing but reaction and 
decay.” Pormy own part asthe last year of my work in 
India opens, I look back upon the past not with any self- 
complacency, because while much has been dune, much also 
remains undone, but with gratitude, that the opportunity 
has been vouchsafed to my colleagues and myself of giving 
so definite animpulse to all that makes forthe growth and 
prosperity of a people and the safety of an Empire and with 


/_ 
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the sanguine conviction that none can so was diligently and 
whole-heartedly. The harvest is springing up; indeed, the 
green shoots are already high above the ground that wdl ten- 


thousand times repay the exertion and obliterate every 


scar. 


AT THE BYCULLA CLUB, BOMBAY. 


’ 


[On the eve of the departure from India of His Excellency Lord 
Curzon, the Byculla Club, Bombay, gave him a farewell Banquet on 
the 16th November 1905. Responding tothe toast of his health, His 
Excellency delivered the following speech which was his last in 


India] :— 
HREE times have the Byculla Club honoured me with 
an invitation to adinner., The first occasion was when [| 
was leaving India atthe end of my first term of office in April, 
1904. The second was when I returned to India for my 
second term in December, 1905, and this is the third when | 
am finally departing. I have esteemed this triple compliment 
most highly. For, ordinarily, Bombay does not see or know 
much of the Viceroy, except what it reads in the newspapers, 
which is not perhaps uniformly favourable, and, with a Ga- 
vernor of your own, you cannot be expected to take as much 
interest in the head of the Supreme Government as other 


communities or places with which he is brought into more 
frequent contact. In respect of Bombay, however, I have 


been unusually fortunate in my time, for, apart from the four 
occasions of arrival or departure, | have been here once in 
Lord Sandhurst’s and once in Lord Northcote’s time, and 
again a week ago, so that this is my seventh visit in seven 
years. Here Il made my first speech on _ Indian shores, and 
here it is not unfitting that I should make my last. Calcutta 
did me the honour of inviting me to a parting banquet, and 
so did the Civil Service of Bengal, and I was greatly touched 
by those compliments. But I felt that, having accepted 
your invitation, | owed a duty to you, and that I should only 
become a nuisance if I allowed myself either the luxury or 
the regret of too many farewells. 
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A TRIBUTE TO BOMBAY. 


Gentlemen, it is no exaggeration to say that my several 
visits to this city have given me an unusual interest in its 
fortunes. I have seen it in prosperity, and I have seen it in 
suffering, and I have always been greatly stuck by the spirit 
and patriotism of its citizens. There seenis to me to be here 
an excellent feeling between the very different races and 
creeds. Bombay possesses an exceptional number of public- 
spirited citizens and the sense of civic duty is as highly devel- 
oped as in any great city that I know. If taere is a big] move- 
ment afoot, you bend yourselves to it with a power- 
ful and concentrated will, and a united Bombay is 
not a force to be gainsaid. Let me give as an illustra- 
tion the magnificent success of your reception and en- 
tertainment of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Moreover, you have the advantage 
of one of the best corducted and ablest newspapers in Asia. 
My recollections of Bombay are also those of uniform 
kindness towards myself—a kindnzss which has found active 
expression on each occasion that I have visited the city and 
that has culminated tonight in this splendid entertainment 
andin the reception that you have just accorded to my 
health. 

As to the speech of the Chairman to which we listened just 
now, I hardly know what I ought to say. He seemed to me 
to be so familiar with all the details of my administration 
that I felt that if I ever wanted a biographer it is to Bombay 
and to the Byculla Club that | must come to find him. But 
his account of what I have done, or perhaps I should rather 
say endeavoured to do, was characterised by so generous an 
insistence on the best that I almost felt that a rival orator 
should be engaged to get up and paint the opposite side of 
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purposes of industry and labour. And yet in spite of attempts 
to induce students who have taken the B. E. degree to under- 
go a special trainiag in Electricity, only one pupilin the same 
college selected this course, and he did not continue his in- 
struction. Mechanical proficiency of any kind is sure, in these 
days of applied science, of its immediate rewards; and I should 
like to see the youth of India not merely turning to the lore 
of books, but gratifying themselves, for the strenuous crafts 
and professions of industrial life. 

Gentlemen, I have not made these observations to you 
in any spirit of criticism, much less of reproach. Such an 
attitude on my part would have been at once ungenerous and 
unbecoming. But the opportunities of speech that are 
presented to a Viceroy on occasions such as this, are but ill- 
utilised by him if, while they are taken advantage of by 
bodies or persons who are addressing him to state what are 
their aspirations or desires, he does not with equal frankness 
submit such reflections in reply as may be present in his own 
mind. I gave utterance to them on the present occasion, 
because | feel on the one hand that the future development 
of Bengal largely hinges upon the turn that is given to the 
professional studies of its rising population and because in 
your Chamber of Commerce which has so frequently and 
with so much advantage been consulted by the Government, 
l recognise an agency possessing the power, if it bas also the 
will, to communicate the requisite impulse, and to assist the 
Government in its supreme task of developing at once the 
resources of the country and the welfare of its inhabitants. 
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the picture. I know of several who would have been prepar- 
ed, without a gratuity, to undertake the congenial task ; only 
in that case I should not perhaps have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of this gathering. I must, therefore, leave things as 
they are and content myself with thanking the Chairman for 
his great and undeserved kindness in his treatment of the 
subject of his toast. 
A KINDLY MESSAGE OF FAREWELL. 


Gentlemen, I have thus endeavoured to express acknow- 
{edgments of your kindness, and I must include in these 


acknowledgments those of Lady Curzon. Your gracious 


reference to her presence greatly touchc 1 my heart, 


Gentlemen, I have expressed my acknowledgment of 
your kindness. May I also take this opportunity, through 
you, of thanking all those communities and persons who 
from all parts of India have during the past three months 
showered upon me expressions of esteem and regret? I 
think I am justified in assuming both from the quarters from 
which they have emanated and also from the language em- 
ployed that these have not been merely conventional expres- 
sions to a departing Viceroy, from whom no one in India has 
anything more to ask or to expect. His sun ts setting, and 
another orb is rising above the horizon. Ifin these circum- 
stances he receives, unexpected and unsought, from repre- 
sertative bodies and Associations, from the leaders of races 
and communities, from Princes and from unknown humble 
men such messages couched in such unaffected language as 
have crowded in upon me, while he cannot but feel very 
grateful for all this kindness, there may also steal into his 
mind the comforting reflection that he has not altogether 
laboured in vain, but has perhaps left some footprints that 

$ il not be washed out by the incoming tide. 
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A SEVEN YEARS’ RETROSPECT. 

Gentlemen, itis almost seven years ago that 1 stood 
upon the neighbouring quay on the morning that | landed to 
take up my new office. Well doI remember the occasion 
and the scene, the Bunder, gay with bunting and brilltant 
with colour, the background of the acclaiming streets with 
their tens of thousands and the setting of the stateliest pano- 
rama in Asia. Ido notdeny that to me it wasa very 
solemn moment. For! was coming here to take up the 
dream of my life and to translate into fact my highest aspi- 
rations. In that spirit I endeavoured to respond to the 
Address of the Corporation, and were I landing again to- 
morrow I would use the same language again. Oceans seem 
now to roll between that day and this—-oceans of incident 
and experience, of zest and achievement, of anxiety and 
suffering, of pleasure and pain. But asI stood then that 
morning andthe vista spread out before me, I| said that I 
came to India to hold the scales even; and as I stand here 
to-night, seven years later, | dare to say in all humility that 
Ihave done it. I have held the scales even between all 
classes and all creeds, sometimes to my detriment, often ata 
cost that none but myself can tell, but with such truth and 
fidelity as in me lay. I further said that the time for judg- 
ment was not when a man puts on his armour, but when he 
takes it off. Even now Iam fast unbuckling mine. In a 
few hours the last piece will have been laid aside. But, 
gentlemen, the test, can | survive my own test? The 
anawer to that I must leave to you among many others, and 
by your verdict I am willing to abide. 


WHAT IS THE. VICEROY OF INDIA? 


Gentlemen, when I came here seven years ago I had 
some idea, but not perhaps a very complete idea, of what@ 
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the post of Viceroy of India is. Now that I am in a position 
to give a more matured opinion to the subject I may proceed 
to throw a little light upon it. There are, I believe, many 
people at Home who cherish the idea that the Viceroy in 
India is the representative of the Sovereign in much the same 
way as Viceroys or Governors-General in other parts of the 
British Empire, except that India, being in the East, it is 
considered wise to surround him with peculiar State and 
ceremonial, while in a country which is not a constitutional 
Colony but a Dependency, it is, of course, necessary to in- 


vest him with certain administrative powers. No conception 
of the Viceroy’s position and duties could well be wider of the 


mark, Certainly the proudest and most honorable of his 
functions is to act as representative of the Sovereign, and 
this act is invested with universal solemnity and importance 
in a society organised like that of India upon the aristocratic 
basis, where the Throne is enveloped in an awe that is the 
offspring of centuries and is supported by princely dynasties, 
in many cases as old as itself, The consciousness of this 
responsibility should, I think, always act both as a stimulus 
and as a check to the Viceroy—a stimulus to him to act ina 
manner worthy of the exalted station in which for a short 


time he ts placed, anda check to keep him from _ inconsider- 


ate or unworthy deeds. But that is, of course, only the be- 


ginning of the matter. The Viceroy very soon finds out that 
the purely Viceregal aspect of his duties is the very least por- 
tion of them, and the Court life in which he is commonly de- 
picted by ignorant people as revelling occupies only the place 
of a compulsory background in his every-day existence. He 
Soon discovers that he is the responsible head of what is by 
far the most perfected and considerable of highly organised 


Governments in the world. For the Government of China, 
52 
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which is supposed to rule overa larger number of human 
beings, can certainly not be accused of a high level of either 
organisation or perfection, So much is the Viceroy the head 
of that Government that almost every act of his subordinates 
is attributed to him by public opinion, and if heis of an 
active and enterprising nature a sparrow can scarcely twitter 
its tail at Peshawar without a response being ,detected to 
masterful orders from Simla or Calcutta. This aspect of 
the Viceroy’s position makes him the target of public criti- 
cism to a degree in excess, 1 think, of that known in any 
foreign country, except perhaps America. I think that in 
India this is sometimes carried too far. When the Viceroy 
speaks he is supposed to remember only that he is the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign. But when he is spoken or 
written about, it is commonly only as head of the adminis- 
tration, and then nothing is sometimes too bad for him. 


A VICEROY’S MANY DUTIES. 

I only make these remarks because this seems to me 
rather an one-sided arrangement, and because | think any- 
thing to be deprecated that might deter your Viceroys from 
taking the supreme aud active part in administration which 
it seems to me, to be their duty todo. You do not want 
them to be faineants or figureheads. You want them to pull 
the stroke oar in the boat. You want English Ministers to 
send you their very best men, and then you want to get out 
of them not the correct performance of ceremonial duties, 
but the very best work of which their energies or experiences 
or abilities may render them capable. Anything, therefore, 
that may deter them from such a conception of their duties 
or confine them to the sterile pursuit of routine is, in my 
vie w, greatly to be deplored. 
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However, I am only yet at the beginning of my enumera- 
tion of the’ Viceroy’s tale of bricks, He is the head not 
merely of the whole Government, but also of the most 
arduous Department of Government, viz., the Foreign Office. 
There he is in the exact position of an ordinary Member of 
Council, with the difference that the work of the Foreign 
Department is unusually responsible, and that it embraces 
three spheres of action so entirely different and requiring 
such an opposite equipment of principles and knowledge 
as the conduct of relations with the whole of the Native 
States of India, the management of the Frontier Provinces 
and the handling of the Frontier tribes and the offering of 
advice to His Majesty’s Government on _ practically 
the entire foreign policy of Asia, which mainly or 
wholly concerns Great Britain in its relation to India. 
But the , Viceroy, though he is directly responsible for this 
one Department, is scarcely less responsible for the remain- 
der. He exercises over them a control which is in my judgment 
the secret of efficient administration. It is the counter. 


part of what used to exist in England but has died 
out since the days of Sir Robert Peel, with consequences 


which cannot be too greatly deplored. I earnestly hope 
that the Viceroy in India may never cease to be head of the 
Government in the fullest sense of the term. Itis not one- 
man rule, which may or may not. bea good thing. That 


depends on the man. But it is one-man supervision which is 
the very best form of Government, presuming the man to be 


competent. The alternative in India is a Bureaucracy 
which is the most mechanical and lifeless of all forms of 
administration. To continue, the Viceroy is also the pre- 
sident of the Legislative Councfl, where he has to defend the 
policy of Government in speeches which are apt to be 
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denounced as empty if they indulge in platitudes, and as 
undignified if they do not. He must have a financial policy, 
an agricultural policy, a famine policy, a plague policy, a 
railway policy, an educational policy, an industrial policy 
and a military policy. Everybody in the country who hasa 
fad or a grievance—and how many are there without either? 
—hunts him out. Every Public Servant;who wants an increase 
of pay, allowances or pension—a not inconsiderable band 
—appeals to him as the eye of justice. Every one who thinks 
he deserves recognition, appeals to him as the fountain of 
honour. Whenhe goes on tour he has to try to know 
nearly as much about local needs as the people who have 
lived there all their lives, and he has to refuse vain requests 
in a manner to make the people who asked them feel happier 
than they were before. When he meets the merchants he 
must know all about tea, sugar, indigo, yute, cotton, salt and 
oil, He is not thought much of unless he can throw in some 
knowledge of shipping and customs; and in some places 
electricity, steel and iren and coalare required, For tele- 
graphs he is supposed to have a special partiality, and he is 
liable to be attacked about the metric system. He must be 
equally prepared to discourse about labour in SouthAfrica or 
labour in Assam.The connecting link between him and Munici- 
palities is supplied by water and drains. He must be prepared 
to speak ahout everything and often ahout nothing. He is 
expected to preserve temples, to keep the currency steady, 
to satisfy third-class passengers, to patronise race meetings, 
to make Bombay and Calcutta each think tbat it is the Capi- 
tal City of India, and to purify the Police. He corresponds 
with all his Lieutenants in every Province, and it is his duty 
to keep in touch with every local Administration. If he does 
not reform everything that is wrong heistold that he is 
doing too little ; and if he reforms anything at all, that he is 


doing too much. 
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“THE PUPPET OF THE HOME GOVERNM ENT”. 
I am sure that I could occupy quite another five minutes 
of your time in depicting the duties which you require of the 
Viceroy in India, and to which I might have added the ag- 
reeable finale of being’entertained at complimentary banquets. 
But I have said enough, perhaps to show that itis no light 
burden that I am now laying down, and that it is not perhaps 
surprising if seven years of it should prove enough for any 
average constitution. And yet I desire to say on this parting oc- 
casion that I regard the office of Viceroy of India, inconceiv - 
ably laborious as it is, as the noblest office in the gift of the 
British Crown, I think the man who does not thrill upon 
receiving it with a sense, not of foolish pride, but of grave 
responsibility, is not fit to be an Englishman. I believe that 
the man who holds it with devotion and knows how to 
wield the power wisely and well, as so many great men in 
India have done, can fora few years exercise a greater in- 
fluence upon the destinies of a large number of his fellow- 
creatures than any head of all Administration in the universe, 
I hold that England ought to send out to India to fill this 
great post the pick ofher Statesmen and that it should be 
regarded as one of the supreme prizes of an Englishman’s 
career. I deprecate any attempt, should it ever be made, to 
attenuate its influence, to diminish its privileges or to lower 
its prestige, Should the day ever come when the Viceroy of 
India is treated asthe mere puppet or mouthpiece of the 
Home Government, who is required only to carry out what- 
ever orders it may be thought desirable to transmit, I think 
that the justifications for the post would have ceased to 
exist. But I cannot believe that the administrative wisdom 


of my countrymen, which is very great, would ever tolerate 
so great a blunder. 
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THE MAIN PRINCIPLES OF HIS RULE. 

And now, gentlemen, after this little sketch of the 
duties of a Viceroy you may expect to hear something of the 
manner of fulfilling them. I have been told that on the pre- 
sent occasion] am _ expected to give a sort of synopsis of 
the last seven years of my administration. Iam sure you 


will be intensely relieved to learn that I intend to disappoint 
those expectations. Lists of laws or administrative acts or 


executive policies may properly figure in a Budget speech ; 
they may be recorded in an official minute; they may be 
grouped and weighed by, the historian. But they are hardly 
the material for an after-dinner oration. Besides which I 
have been spared the necessity of any such review by the 
generous ability with which it has already been performed 
for me by the Press. Inasmuch however, as all policy that 
ig deserving of the name must rest upon certain principles, 
you will permint me to point out what are the main princi- 
ples that have underlain everything to which I have set my 
hand in India. They are four in number. 


THE NEBD FOR DEFINITE POLICY- 

The first may sound very elementary, but it is ia reality 
cardinal, It isthe recognition that for every Department of 
the State and for every branch of the Administration there 
must be a policy instead of no policy, z.c., a method of treat- 
ing the subject in question which is based upon accepted 
premises either of reasoning or experience and is laid down 
in clear language, understsod by the officers who have to 
apply it and intelligible to the people to whom it is to be appli- 
ed. Itis in fact the negation of a policy of drift. Years ago 
I remember coming to India and commencing my studies of 
the Prontier question. I enquired of every one | met what 
was the Frontier policy of the Government of India. I even 
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mounted as high as Members of Council, No one could tell 
me. | found one view at Calcutta, another at Lahore, another 
at Peshawar, and another at Quetta, and scores of interven- 
ing shades between. That is only an illustration, but that 
absence of a policy cost India thousands of lives and crores 
of rupees. Of course, in our attempt to fashion or to formu- 
late policies, my colleagues and 1 may not always have been 
successful. Our policy need not have been wniformly right. 
We make no such claim. All that we say is that the policy 
ig now there, not hidden away or enshrouded in hierogtyphics 
but emphatically laid down, in most cases already given to 
the world, and in every case available for immediate use, 
There is not a single branch of the Administration, internal 
or external, of which, I believe, that this cannot truthfully 
be said. I will give you a few illustrations drawn from 
spheres as widely separated as possible. Take Foreign 
affairs, The Government of India can hardly be described 
as having a foreign policy of their own, because our foreign 
relations must necessarily be co-ordinated with those of the 
Empire- But we can have our views and can state them for 
what they are worth, and there are certain countries in the 
close neighbourhood of our Frontiers where the conduct of 
affairs is necessarily in our hands. Thus in respect of Tibet, 
the Government of India have throughout had a most defi- 
nite policy which has not perhaps been fully stated in pub- 
lished correspondence, but which I -have not the slightest 
doubt will vindicate itself and that before long. Similarly, 
with regard to Afghanistan our policy throughout my term 
of office bas been directed to clearing up all the doubts or 
misunderstandings that have arisen out of our different 
agreements with the late Amir, and to a renewal of those 
agreements, freed from such ambiguity, with his successor, 
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It was to clear up these doubts that the Mission was sent to 
Kabul, as the Amir found himself unable to carry out his 
first intention to come down to India;and for all the wide- 
spread tales that the Mission had been sent to press roads 
or railroads or telegraphs and all sorts of unacceptable con- 
ditions upon the Amir, from which the Government of India 
or myself were alleged to have been only with difficulty res- 
trained by a cautious Home Government, there was never one 
shred of foundation. Perhaps in Persia, a subject which is 
perhaps, better appreciated and is certainly better written 
about in Bombay than in any other City of the Empire, we 
have been able to de most in respect ofa positive and in- 
telligible policy, Resting upon Lord Lansdowne’s statesman- 
like and invaluable dictum as to the Persian Gulf, from which 
I trust that no British Government will ever be so foolish as_ 
to recede, we have been able to pursue a definite course of 
action in defence of British interests at Muscat, Bahrein, 
Koweit and throughout the Persian Gulf. The same applies 
to Mekran and Seistan, and I believe that I leave British 
interests in those quarters better safeguarded than they have 
ever before been. 


1 will not trouble you further about Foreign affairs to- 


night, though I might take you round the confines of; the 
Indian Empire and show youan Aden boundary determined 


largely owing to the ability of the Officers serving under my 
noble friend (Lord Lamington), our relations with Sikkim 
and Bhutan greatly strengthened, and the final settlement 
of the China-Burmese,boundary practically achieved. Neither 
will I detain you about the tribal Frontier of India, although 
the fact that I can dismiss this almost in a sentence is per- 
haps more eloquent than any speech could be, The point is 
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that the Government of India, the local officers and the 
tribesmen now know exactly what we are aiming at, namely, 
in so faras we are obliged to maintain order to keep up 
communications or to exert influence in the tribal area to do 
it, not with British troops but through the tribes themselves. 
The other day I saw the Chief Commissioner of the North- 

West Frontier Province and asked him if he could sum up 
the position of the Frontier. ‘“ Yes,’ he replied,“ I'can in a 
single word, and that is confidence”—confidence at Hunza, 

confidence at Chitral—which when I came out to India I 

was told by the Pandits at Homa that I should have to eva- 

cuate in 2 years, but which is now as tranquilas the com- 
pound of the Byculla Club—confidence in the Khyber and 
the Kurram, confidence all down the Frontier of Baluchis. 
tan. Gentlemen, that is no mean boast. I observe that ail 
the persons, who have for years depicted me as a somewhat 
dangerous person and who were kind enough to warn India 
seven years ago of the terrible Frontier convulsions that she 
was in for under my rule, have found it a little difficult to ac- 
count for the seven years of peace that has settled down on 
the land. Two explanations have, however, lately been forth- 
coming. The firstis that the tribes were so severely handled 
by my predecessor that they have not had akickin them 
left for me. The second is that having concentrated all my 
unholy propensities in the direction of Tibet, where, however 
for some unexplained reason I did-not begin until | had been 
in India for four years, I had nothing left for the tribes. | 

do not think that I need be disturbed by either of these cri 

ticisms. 1 can hand over the Frontier to my successor with 
the happy assurance not only that matters are quiet but that 
the principles determining our action, whether as regards 


tribal Militia or Border Military Police or Frontier roads and 
53 
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railways, or tribal control, are all clearly laid down and are 
understood. If these principles are departed from, if the 
Government of India were to go in for a policy of cupidity or 
adventure, then the confidence of which I have spoken 
would not last a month. Otherwise I do not see why it 
should not be enduring. 

HIS MILITARY POLICY. 

We have also for seven years pursued a very consistent 
military policy, not differing therein in the least from the 
distinguished men who preceded us, but using the much 
larger opportunities that have been presented to us by re- 
curring surpluses, to carry out measures of which they often 
dreamed but which they had not the funds to realise. I am 
not one of those who think that the Indian Army is a bad 
one, I believe it to be by far the best portion of the Forces 
of the British Crown, and certainly such work as it has been 
my duty to ask it to undertake, whether in South Africa or 


China or Somaliland or Tibet, has been as good as any in the 
history of the Empire. We have done a good deal to render 
the Army, | will not say more efficient, but more effective. 
We have entirely re-armed every section of it; we have re- 
organised the Horse and Field Artillery from top to bottom ; 
we have created a new Transport organisation ; we are now 
making our own gunpowder, rifles, gun carriages and guns; 
we have added 500 British Officers and are proposing to add 
350 more; we are doubling the Native Army Reserves, and 
all these measures are independent of the schemes of reorgani- 
gation and redistribution of which you heard so much. If 
due attention continues to be paid to the idiosyncrasies of 
the Native Army, and if it is treated sympathetically, I believe 
that we shall continue to receive from it the splendid level of 
service which is its tradition and its glory. 
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HIS INTERNAL POLICY. 

In the sphere of internal politics we have adopted a 
slightly different method, though with the same end; for 
there we have, as a rule, not framed our policy without a 

most exhaustive preliminafy examination of the data upon 
which it ought to rest, conducted by the most expert autho- 
rities whose services we could command. Thus we did not 
proceed to draw up a plague policy until the Plague Commis- 
sion had reported. Our new Famine Codes and manuals, the 
methods by which the Government of India will grapple with 
the next famine when it comes, and the preventive methods 
which we have been bringing into operation, one by one, are 
the result of the Commission over which Sir Antony Mac- 
donnelf presided. The great programme of Irrigation 
schemes for the whole of India to which we have committed 
ourselves, at a cost of £30 millions in twenty years, was 
similarly not arrived at until Sir Colin Moncrieff’s Commission 
had spent two wintersin India. I did not undertake Univer- 
sity Reform until I had carefully sifted the facts of the case 
by a Commission upon which the highest authorities had 
seats. Nor did we charge ourselves with the reform of 
the Police until we had conducted a most searching enquiry 
into the facts of existing administration in every Province by 
Sir Andrew Fraser's Commission. Finally, we did not 
propose to create a Railway Board or to revolutionise our 
Railway management until we had obtained the advice of an 
expert from Home. Thus where possible, we have proceeded 
upon the same plan; firstly, the ascertainment from the 
information at our diposal, from the representations of the 
public and from the known facts, that there was a 
case for reform; secondly the appointment of an influ. 
ential and representative body to go round the country 
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and take evidence; thirdly, the critical examination of 
their Report, accompanied by consultation of Local 
Governments and of public* opinion ; fourthly, the 
accomplished reform. I remember very well—I daresay you 
do also, gentlemen—-when the present Administration was 
ridiculed as one of Commissions that were always sitting but 
whose eggs never hatched out, I held my peace; but I sat 
allthe harder. Time was all I wanted, and now [ can say 
that not a single Commission has sat and reported in my 
time without its results having been embodied with the 
least possible delay in administrative measures, or in legisla- 
tive Acts. If you want to know the educational policy of 
Government you can find it in the published Resolution of 
March, 1904, I recapitulated it in a recent farewell speech 
at Simla. If you want to know our Land Revenue policy it 
is similarly enunciated in two published Resolutions dealing 
with the principles of assessment and collection, which will 
presently be followed by two others dealing with subsidiary 
branches of the question. There will then be a corpus or 
Code of Land Revenue Law and policy snch as has never 
previously existed in India, and which will constitute a 
charter for the cultivating classes. If you want to know our 
Fiscal Policy it is contained in the published Despatch of 
October, 1903. Thus, wherever you turn, 1 think you will 
find my claim justified, the case examined, the principles 
elucidated, the policy laid down, action taken and already 
bearing fruit. 
“THE REAL PEOPLE ORF INDIA,” 

The second principle that I have held in view has been 
this : amid the numerous races and creeds of whom India is 
composed, while I have sought to understand the needs and 
to espouse the interest of each, to win the confidence of the 
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Princes, to encourage and strengthen the territorial aristoc- 
racy, to provide for the better education and th us increase 
the opportunities of the educated classes, to stimulate the 
energies of Hindu, Mahomedan, Buddhist and Sikh and to 
befriend those classes, like the Eurasians, who are not 80 power- 
ful as to have many friends of their own, my eye has always 
rested upen a larger canvas crowded with untold numbers, 
the real people of India, as distinct from any class or section 
of the people. “ But Thy poor endure and are with us yet: 
be Thy name a sure refuge for Thy poor whom men’s eyes 
forget.’ Itis the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the 
patient, humble, silent millions, the 80 per cent, whu subsist 
by agriculture, who know very little of policies, but who pro- 
fit or suffer by their results, and whom men’s eyes, even the 
eyes of their own countrymen, too often forget, to whom I 
refer. He has been inthe background of every policy for 
which | have been responsible, of every surplus of which I 
have assisted in the disposition. We see him notin the 
splendour and opulence, not even inthe squalor of great 
cities. He reads no newspapers, for, as a rule, he cannot read 
at all. He has no politics. But he is the bone and sinew 
of the country; by the sweat of his brow the soil is tilled; 
from his labour comes one-fourth of the national income ; he 
should be the firstand the final object of every Viceroy’s regard, 
Itis for him in the main that we have twice reduced the salt- 
tax, that we remitted the land revenue in two years amoun- 
ting to nearly 25 millions sterling, for him that we are asses- 
sing the land revenue at a progressively lower pitch and 
making its collection elastic. It is to improve his credit that 
we have created Co-operative Credit Societies so that he may 
acquire capital at easy rates and be saved from the usury of 
the money-lender. He is the man whom we desire to lift in 
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the world, to whose children we want to give education, to 
rescue whom from the tyranny and oppression we have re- 
formed the Indian Police and from whose cabin we want to 
ward off penury and famine. Above all let us keep him on 
the soil and rescue him from bondage or expropriation. When 
I am vituperated by those who claim to speak for the Indian 
people | feel no resentment and no pain. For I search my 
conscience and I ask myself who and what are the real Indian 
people and, I rejoice that it has fallen to my lot te do some- 
thing to alleviate theirs and that I leave them better than I 
found them. 
THE ATTITUDE QF EDUCATED INDIA, 

As for the educated clasges I regret if, because I have 
not extended to them political concessions, more places on 
Councils and so on, I have in any way incurred their hostility, 
for I certainly in no wise return it. And when I remember 
how impartially it is bestowed on every Viceroy, in the latter 
part of his term of office, I conclude that there must be 
something wrong about all of us which brings us under a 
common ban. I also remember that in a multitude of ways, 
even as regards places and appointments, i have consistently 
befriended and championed their cause. That I have not 
offered political concessions is because I did not regard it as 
wisdom or statesmanship in the interests of india itself to do 
so, and if I have incurred odium for thus doing my duty, I 
have no apology to advance. And yet in one respect I ven- 
ture to think that the classes of whom I am speaking have 
found in me their best friend, for i have endeavoured to pur- 
sue with them the third principle of action to which 1 before 
alluded, viz., to be frank and outspoken; to take them into 
open confidence as to the views and ‘intentions of the 
Government, to profit by public opinion -instead of ignoring 
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it, not to flatter or cozen, but never to mystify or deceive, | 
have always held that Governors are the servants. of the 
public and that policies are not such high and holy things as 
not to admit ef clear exposition and candid argument for all 
who care to hear. I cannot say that I have everywhere 
been rewarded for this confidence, but I have pursued it 2s 
part of a definite policy, for there has not been an act or ano 
aim of Government whose sincerity I have not been prepared 
to vindicate, and to me there is something manlier in treat- 
ing your critics with respect than in pretending that you are 
unaware even of their existence. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


And my last principle, Gentlemen, has been everywhere 
to look ahead, to scrutinise, not merely the passing require- 
ments of the hour but the abiding needs of the country, and 
to build, not for the present, but for the future. I should 
say that the one great fault of Englishmen in India is toat 
we do not sufficiently look ahead. We are so much absorbed 
in the toil of the day that we leave the morrow to take care 
of itself, But it is not to.morrow only but 20 years 
hence and 100 years hence, That is the thought that 
has never left my mind. I have had no ambition to cut 
Gordian knots or to win ephemeral triumphs, lam _ content 
that all my work should go that is not fitted to last. Some of it 
will go of.course. But 1 hope that a solid residuum may 
remain and take its place as a part of the organic growth of 
ladian politicsand Indian saciety. To leave India permanently 
-stroager and more prosperous, to have added to the elements 
of stability in the national existence, to have cut out some 
sources of impurity or corruption, te have made dispositions 
that will raise the level of administration, not for a year or tno 
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but continuously, to have lifted the people a few grades in 
the scale of well-being, to have enabled the country or the 
Government better to confront the dangers or the vicissi- 
tudes of the future, that is the Statesman’s ambition, 
Whether he has attained it or not will perhaps not be known 
until long after he has disappeared. 


RESIGNATION FOR GREAT PRINCIPLES. 


I need say but few words about my resignation or the 
causes that ledto it, I desire only to mention one cause that 
did not. It seems to have been thought in some quarters at 
Home thatthis was a personal quarrel and that I resigned on 
personal grounds. Noone who has the least acquaintance 
with the facts of the case and, I would fain hope, no one who 
has any acquaintance with myself could commit this errer. 
The post of Viceroy of India is not one which any man fit to 
hold it would resign for any but the strongest reasons. 
When you remember that to me it was the dream of my child- 
hood, the fulfilled ambition of my manhood, and my _ highest 
conception of duty to the State, when further you remember 
that I was filling it for the second time, a_ distinction which 
I value much less for the compliment than for the opportunity 
afforded to me of completing the work to which I had given 
all the best of my life, you may judge whether I should be 
likely heedlessly or impulsively to flay it down. Now, Sir, 
there is not a man in this room who does not know that I 
resigned for a great principle or Father for two great prin- 
eiples, firstly the hitherto unconfested, the essential and, in 
the long run, the indestructible subordination of Military 
to Civil authority in the administration of all well-conducted 
States, and, secondly, the’ payment of due and becoming 
regard to Indian authority | iat determining India’s need. 
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I am making no vain boast when I say that in 
defending these  pprinciples, as I have sought’ to 
do, and in sacrificing my position sooner than sacrifice them, 
I have behind me the whole of the Civil Services in India, 
the unanimous weight of non-official English opinion in this 
country, an overpowering preponderance of Indian opinion, 
and I will add, which is more significant still, the support of 
the greater part of the Indian Army. I have not one word 
to say in derogation of those who may hold opposite views, 
but, speaking for the last time as Viceroy of India, I am 
entitled to say, why in a few hours I shall cease to be Viceroy 
of India, and I am also entitled to point out that in speaking 
for the last time as Viceroy of the country which I have ad- 
ministered for nearly seven years, I am speaking, as I believe 
that no single one of my predecessors has ever been able to 
do to a similar extent, with the whole of that country behind 
me, and, Gentlemen, you may depend upon it, the principles 
have not vanished though they have momentarily disappear- 
ed. They will reappear and that before very long. 


THE NEW VICEROY. 


It is a much pleasanter subject to turn from myself to 
the nobleman whose ship is hourly drawing nearer 
to these shores and who, the day after to-morrow, will take 
over the task that I lay down. It is a pleasure to me to be 
succeeded by a lifelong friend; but it is a much greater 
pleasure to know that India will gain a Viceroy of ripe expe- 
rience, of a strong sense of duty, of sound judgment and of 
great personal charm. I hope that the rough seas through 
which I have sometimes ridden may leave smooth waters in 
which his keel may glide, and from the depth of my heart ] 
wish him a tranquil and triumphant Viceroyalty. 


534 
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HIS LOVE FOR INDIA. 

And now as the moment comes for me to utter the part- 
ing words, I ama little at a loss to know what they should 
be. A week ago a man said to me “ Do youreally love India ?” 
I could not imagine if he was jesting. “ Love India,” I replied; 
“ why otherwise should I have set myself adrift from my own 
country for the best seven years of my life? Why should | 
have given to this country the best of my poor health and 
strength ? Why should I have comeback in the awful circum- 
stances of a year ago? Why should I have resigned my office 
sooner, than see injury done to her now?” ‘* Good,” he 


said, ‘I was merely trying you—l knew itas well as 
every one else.’ Gentlemen, you all know it. There is 
not aman in this room, there is not an impartial man 
in India, there is not a Bengali patriot who now de- 
nounces me for giving him the boon for which he will one 
day bless my name, who does not know that no Englishmen 
ever have left it more resolved, to the best of his humble 
abilities and strength, to continue to do justice in England to 
India—India who after 200 years still stands like some 
beautiful stranger before her captors, so defenceless, so for- 
lorn, so little understood, so little known. She stands in 
need as much as ever—perhaps more than ever—when such 
strange experiments are made by many whose knowledge of 
her does not extend beyond the fringe of her garment, of 
being championed and spoken for and saved from insult or 
defamation. Perhaps my voice for India may not always be 
identical with that of all her sons, for some of them, as 1 


have seen, speak very differently from me. But it will be a 
voice raised on behalf, not of a section or a faction, but, so 


far as the claim may be made, of all India, and, in any case, 
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it will be of an India whose development must continue to 


be a British duty, whose fair treatment is a test of British 
character and whose destinies are bound up with those of 
the British race- So faras in me lies, it will bea voice 
raised in the cause of Imperial justice and fair dealing, and, 
most of all, of seeing that Indian interests are not bartered 
away, or sacrificed, or selfishly pawned in the financial or 


economic adjustments of the Empire, 


A LOFTY IDEAL- 


A hundred times in India have I said to myself, “Oh that 
to every Englishman in this country as he ends his work might 
be truthfully applied the phrase ‘Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness and hated iniquity.’ ’’ No man has, I believe, ever served 
India faithfully of whom that could not be said. Alli other 
triumphs are tinsel and sham, Perhaps, there are few of us 
who make anything but a poor approximation to that ideal, 
But let it be ourideal all the same, To fight for the right 
to abhor the imperfect, the unjust or the mean, to swerve 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, to care nothing for 
flattery, or applause, or odium, or abuse—it is so easy to 
have any of them in India—never to let your enthusiasm be 
soured or your courage grow dim, but to remember that the 
Almighty has placed your hand on the greatest of His 
ploughs in whose furrow the nations of the future are ger- 
miinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a little forward 
in your time, and to feel that somewhere among these millions 


you have left a little justice, or happiness, or prosperity, a 
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sense of manliness, or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a 
dawn of intellectual enlightenment ora stirring of duty 
where it did not before exist, that is enough—that is the 
Englishman’s justification in India. It is good enough for 
his watchword while he is here, and for his epitaph when 
he is gone. I have worked for no other aim. Let India be 


my judge. 


